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PREFACE 



'"A MoDEJtN Lover" was the book of s young man 
■who, !n a moment nf inspiration, hit upon an cxzel- 
leiit anccdute, und b^inK without Ktebry skill to 
un(oM it, devised a sirangc text out of his memories 
of BiUznc, Zola, and GDncourt. 

This is a severe but just appreciation of my first 
prose work, formed aft«r looking throuyh it with a 
view to republication in the collected edition which 
Messrs. Brentano's are publish ing. 

"Extraordinary," I said to myself, "is the power 
of the anecdote: tliouRh imperfectly written and il- 
lustrated with characters only faintly sketched, this 
first book has survived the vicissitudes of thirty-five 
yuars." And I fell to thinking of a story that I 
heard from Granville Barker when he lay in bed in 
Dublin recovering from typhus t'cver: how, cycling, 
one day, he had overtaken a tali, gaunt man at tlie 
foot of a hill- — Furnlvall, who, being old, had stepped 
down frorp his machine, and Barker, desirous of 
talk, stepped down from his; and pushing their ma- 
chines in front of them, they discoursed literature, 
probably one of Barker's plays — something that he 
had written or was minded to write. Barker relates 
that he tarried over the mentality of his characters, 
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and that Fumlva]| cried out: "Get on with the storri 
it's rhi: story tbat counts." 

Furnivall is right. Style ant! presentation of 
character and a line custc tn the aclcctiun of wordi 
3LTC secondiiry gifts: and secondary gtfu may be ac- 
quired, may be developed at least, but the stary> 
teller tonics Into the world fully equipped almost 
from the jimt, tindlng stories wherever he goes as 
instinctively as the reaper In the comfietd discovers 
melodies that the professor of counteqioint and har- 
mony strives after vainly In his university. In like 
manner Robert Louis Stevenson strove after stories, 
suspecting all the while that his were not instinctive 
melodies, lie says in one of his essays that the 
nearest equivalent to literature In music is the story. 
i should be puzzled to give a reason for my belief 
that a doubt regardm^; himself is implicit in these 
words, but 1 feel them to be full of suspicion tbat 
his gift of story-telling was not as natural us the 
reaper's, who sings a sung in the morning In the 
corntield and tells a story at night, hushing the fire- 
side, for his is a heartfelt story, slgnlKcant of human 
life as it passes down the ages, an artless thing, a 
wayside weed, but one that we turn to and find 
a pleasure in when wearied of artlltcial ftoweri. 
Stevenson's arc cunningly fashioned and coloured, 
for he was a great man of letters with every literary 
gift but one that he could wcU have done without, 
so well, indeed, that we must all regret the time he 
wasted among Islands, tying about veiled In grey 
and azure haze, peopled with dummy pirates and 
slave-drivers: poor substitutes, indeed, for his own 
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Jpersonality. A» long as he was faithful to 
himu:lf be wrote witb a teeming fancy; but xs .soon 
as he left the circle of his own experience he wan- 
dered in wastci so desert that it may be doubted if 
Arabia could furnish more barren spots than hts 
rtories, and I offer up thanks that be did not ti^' to 
introduce a narr«ti%'e into The Amateur Emigrant. 
Everythiiiu is there: atmosphere, character, wit, 
humour, fine percqjtton of life; but all these ad- 
mirable qualities would ha%*e been destroyed by one 
drop of story. "How extraordinary!" we say, and 
fall to thinking. But however closely we look into 
Robert Louis Stevenson's talent, we find that we 
cannot anriddle it and aay why a man of such high 
literary attainments should show himself inferior 
again and again to the ignorant harvester. The 
good fairy came tn at the window with her presents, 
and as soon as she had laid them by the child's 
cradle she departed; but no sooner was she out of 
sight than the wicked fairy descended by the chim- 
ney, and, standing by the cradle, said: "I cannot 
take away the gifts that the good fairj* has given 
thee, but I can blight them for ever in tlilnc eyes. 
Thou shall never write a story that does not seem 
toshery to thee." If this fairy-tale explanation of 
a strange stint be deemed Inacceptable by grown-up 
people, to satisfy them we will say that the person- 
ality of Robert Louis Stevenson was so intense that 
the light he shed blinded him to all other human 
personalities. 

Without human feeling and sentiment, story-tell- 
ing becomes almost meaningless; and not finding 
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riicsc qunlitiu m Dr, Jikylt and Mr. Hyde, Ths 
Master of Ballantme, Calriona, and fP'eir of Hrr* 
mistoH, I rnilcd against [he admirat'iOQ nt my fneiidx 
for a truly great Utorar^- (genius, and strove to dii- 
cicdir bim to my critical writing. But \i our bg- 
quaintancc. Instead of bcyinniiij; with tliMc dry 
booka, had begun with Travels with a Donkey, ail 
Wdidd have been dlScrcnt. We nniild have become 
friends. My life Would huve been cnrithed, and I 
should have bad the pleasure of stij^uij; to bJs face: 
"I have just read the must entrancmg book in the 
English langungc." But Fate was not kind to mc. 
It was iiuly last year that I rend Travets with a 
Donkey. Immediately afterwards I read The JnUnd 
f'oyage, and my pleasure in this second book was 
nn less than my pleasure in the first. After chat I 
read all Stevenson's essays, and look forward to writ- 
ing an essay in which 1 shall ixy to reveal the genius 
of Robert Luuts Stevenson as I sec it now. . . . 
The little monosyllable "now" reminds inc that I 
have indulged m a long digression, and that my 
present purpose is a preface to Li-wis Strymour tiiid 
Some / 1 'omen — a much less delectable task than an 
essay on Robert Louis Stevenson, for Lrti-is Seymour 
and Snme Women is a SInry, and stories do not need 
prefaces, but stories cannot be published without 
publishers, and publishers like prefiices, so here Koes. 
Three women undertake to work for n young' 
man's welfare: a work-girl, a rich woman, and a 
Indy of high degree. All conm'butc something, and 
(be young man Is put on a high pedestal. One wor- 
shipper retains her faith, one loses hen partially, 
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.1 'licr. "An unectiote that the folk 

I nii^d. aad that the artist m fniiU 

pcd, anJ so true and beautiful," 
i aaiii. "(hjt it hu.*> carried a badly written book 
into my csIlcctcJ wurks-" And m.iny davs wwe 
pn&scd in dolct\d tncdiranoni and qualm* of con- 
sdencc tfiat the relit^ous m»n who can appreciate 
the tear o! tliosc thai h^vc sinned agaiuM the Holy 
GJj'ist, 'vj[ != V. irhout iympiithy for thoM tJiat have 

^po1Ul, wiU not understand. Onr 
I. but our troulile is the same no 

lit source it proceeds. Again and 
again I lu'^k. up J Modern Loi^tr and threw It fttim 
nie after reading a page, saying, "Such jargon as 
thii is beyond hope of revision"; and weary witb 
argument and striving with myself, I turned quickly 
out of my secretary's room, leaving the poor girl 
alarmed lest 3 morbid sense of literary imperfection 
should irapinge upon and undermine niy usual excel- 
lent health. But we arc so constituted that we can- 
not remain permanently unhappy. And one day, 
ivjbilc bathing, it occurred to me suddenly that though 
f was impossible to revise the text of -/ Modem 
yvfr, a new novel might be written round an anec- 
dote which appealed to my sesthetic sense to-day as 
maeli as it did when t first discovered it thirty-five 
years ago. "A new book," I said, "may be re- 
moulded about it — a book that will need a new 
litle, Lirwii Sfymour and Some ffomen. A delight- 
ful title, if not as original as my many other titles, 
full of suggestion"; and the new book having taken 
possession of me, I stepped out of my bath with all 
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kinds of lovely scenes rising in cbe imagtnation, and 
30 impatient to be wriftcn, that 1 dried and dressed 
myselF hurriedly and ran downstairs to begin the 
dicraiion while the rwhcrs ncrc roasting. 

After breakfast the dictation was resumed, and 
the composition flowed on steadily and easily, swayed 
by the anecdote; descriptions and dialogue rolled 
themselves into my secretary's notebook like a sum- 
mer sea over a long white strand with here and 
there a rock around which the tide swirled day after 
day— halcyon days of fifteen hundred, two thousand, 
tometinies two thousand Kve hundred words in tbe 
day. A joyous composition Lewis Seymour and 
Some lyomcH was, surely; begun and finished in 
three months, written out of the heart's abundance 
without intcrraptions of barren days or doubts, I 
take my hat off to A Modern Luvcr, for it was to it, 
my first book, that I owe my last literary happiness, 
and fall to telling that it was not till the last pages 
were written that trouble began again. Not till then 
did I ask myself if the book I had written could be 
described as a new book. Which is ll — an old-time 
lamp with a smoking wick that I have endeavoured 
to trim, or a new lamp full of oil and burning 
brightly ? 

My heart gave back no answer; bot at last a friend 
said: "However much you may change the book, 
some will say you have not changed it enough-" 
"And if I were to publish it under the title of A 
Modern Loverf" I asked. My friend answered: 
"If you were to do that, as many critics would say 
that you were foisting a new book upon the public 
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io pbce Oif an oIJ one — a thing, it would b< Kiul, 
joo had fio tight Io do." "But yoor answer, dear 
friend, doou'i carry mc uny /unhcr"; to which he 
answered: "Ij Lnvi; Seymour anJ Somf fVomen to 
ynu a nm book or an old book re\'i)ed?" "To tne 
it i» a new bocdi from end to end." "Then," he 
said, "call it a neiv b'vik. only tell your aory clearly 
in your preface, oniitring no iktail,'* 

This 1 bitve striven lo do, and I hope the miall 
but select circle of readers ivbo find ptcamrc hi 
my writings will approve rhis decision, arrived at 
after due consideration by myself and fumpetent 
•othority. 
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•'^^■OU can have it for fifteen shillings." 

T "I dare say, but I don't intend to buy any 

more watcr-cnlnors of you." 
'TTou have hurdly looked at this one. . . ." 
"No, I really ran't; I have at least a hundred and 
odd drnwirtgs by you, and half of them aren't evm 
numbered." 

"If you don't buy this one I'm afraid youll never 
have the chance of buyine another." 

At ihcsc words the picture xiealcr, ;i rail gaunt 
man, white-haired and bold, turned and stared at a 
tail thin young man whose melting eyes had often 
provoked his sympalhies. There was a strange 
glitter in these dark bluc-grcy eyes, and the young 
man seemed to be aware of the influence his eyes 
could exercise, for he opened them ver)- wide and 
fixed them upon Bendish. His eyes had wheedled 
many a sovereign out of the picture dealer, and the 
young man's high forehead, prominent at each tem- 
ple, had somehow put a belief into Bendisli's mind 
that Lewis Seymour would discover a new genius to 
the world one of these days. He had been expect- . 
ing him to break out into an altogether original style 
of painting for the last three years, but Lewis had 
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sD far failed en realise BendUh's hopei, and then 
IMinling that he was now odcring for sale did not I 
differ from the two hundred watcr-i-olourif fhat had ' 
preceded it. "Why should 1 buy?" the old man 
was asking himself, and reading hesitation in the 
dealer'ii eyes, Lewis Seymour repcarcd his wordst 

"You had better buy now, for I'm afraid you wUlJ 
never have a chance of buying another." 

"You mean, Mr. Seymour, that if I don't buy ' 
yoar drawing you'll fling yourself over one of the 
biidgcs. How many times do you thtnk I've heard 
that story, and where do you think I'd be if I had 
listened to it every time it was told? In the woric- 
houae." 

"I suppose that is so," Lewis answered; "all the 
same, what I say is nearer the truth than you think 
for" And he looked into old Dcndish's piercing 
eyes inquiringly. "He thinks he can get it for seven 
and six," Lewis said to himself; and white watching 
Bendish's long gnarled nose, he held his tongue in 
the hope that silence might exasperate htm to sug- 
gest a price. But the picture dealer had conquered 
the light temptation to succour the young man that 
had oppressed him. and he pretended a close inves- 
tigarion of a pile of engravings, holding each up to I 
the light for a moment, and then throwing it back J 
into the heap. 

"He is trying to pretend he is busy so that he may 
get rid of me," Lewis muttered, and his heart began 
to fail him: "or it may be tliat be will not buy at 
any price. But how can this be," he said to himself, j 
"for he would always buy at a price." 
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Hu need was gmm to-day than, it had ever beeo, 
and in his nervoasncw he looked round and began ro 
wonder how much money Bcndish had spent upon 
the mu1ttfanou& and incoherent collection piled about 
the walls: to ask himself what tastt or prinople 
guided the picture dealer in hrs purehascs. \Vhy that 
Virgin in red and blue draperies? And if he liked 
that kind of picture, why did he buy that set of 
racing sketches ? And if be liked the racing sVctcbcs, 
why did be buy that group of peasants collected 
before an altar bowing before the Host that the 
priest, standing under a canopy, exhibited to the 
congnrgatioo ? Lewis recognised this picture as a 
possible Goya, but did Bcndish? And if he liked 
that picture, why did he buy those modern pictures 
— (he pictures of the school that called themselves 
"The Modems"? How did he reconcile Goya with 
Thompson, from whom he had bought n hundred 
pictures and sketches? And to please old Bendish 
and la pursuade him to purchase his water-colour, 
Lewis began to speak of Thompson, the leader of the 
modem movement. And it seemed to him that the 
rrick was about to succeed, for Bendish broke the 
depressing silence at once, "Thompson," he said, 
"has come along wonderfully," and he held forth 
saying that if the new school calling themselves "The 
Moderns" ever succeeded in gaining the public 
taste, the Fitzroy Square collection would excite the 
cm7 of the dilellanti of Europe. 

Lewis looked at him and wondered. How could 
a man talk of a new artistic movement, and at the 
•amc lime buy every sort of rubbish if the seller 
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abated his price suiScIently? "He \s » i|;nt)rant of 
art B> tt carp," lie said to himAcIi; "he ivouKln'r 
know a Mitiet (ram a Corot, a Raphael from a 
RtibfHS, and yet his plciisiirc is to collect pictures. 
Buc wbat is his iterance or his wisdom to roc if he 
will not buy from mc?" And be waited an occasion 
of getting back to the subject a( big water-colour 
drinviiifil. 

At last his chance cnmc: the old man changing 
the conversadoo, abruptly asked bim wliy be had 
deserted the new whnol? This was not so; as 
Lewis explained he could show u drawinit as modern 
as anything Thompson bad done, and he .icarched 
his purtfolio. But tbc drawing be dtxw torth failed 
to persuade Bendisb out of hi» tigly humour; and 
ljtv\s< was forced to throw himKlf upon the old 
man's durity. 

"I shall not be able to tivu through the mrxt week 
if vou do not advance a few iihiUiDgs." 

"I shjiij'r buy any more at present," Bcndish 
returned, and he spoke so sharply tliat Lewis fell 
that be would he prejudicing future chances if be 
persisted. But bad he any future beyond the next 
few hours? A look of horror and hclplwsness 
passed over the young man's face; he said nnthlng, 
but took up b)3 drawinga, leaving the old man stitl 
fumbling thrauffh his portfolios in the failing light. 

It was not raining, but there was a mist about, 
and occasionally u leaf fluttered down into (he 
sloppy street. 

"1 can bear it no longer," be muttered ; "the alrug- 
ijlc ii too ercnt. It i« frightful. Life is not 
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caper 1 

lis t: ■ It Isn'i i iong 

one 

H (If'thc* were 

' rij him 

; every 

.r cvcry- 

"There is DO bupe, not a piitidc" He ODly saw 
the •p3?:-cr,f^-.r; :,]•■>;. j^ ihr; sirett as phaolDffls, »nd be 
wall'- .;-c til! the light, which 

Otc ' :: dovcn pubHc-houses 

thrcv, , i,.. jwoke him, and he 

Tcalucd again, ajjd muri; bitterly, that he was lost, 
A few niamciiii after (ic was caught in a crowd that 
poured diroug;b the cncnncc of a fashionable theatre, 
and the clear roices of two fouog mea sounded 
^rill in bi» can. 

They were tn evening dress, and the white cravats 
and patent-leather shoes brought back to him the 
dream of life and pleasure and luxary he so 
ardently desired, and out of which fate was hurryfng 
him. "But is it true that I'm going to the river . . . 
to the river," he repeated, unable to believe that the 
river was the only poisiblc loosening of the coil in 
which he was entangled; yet it did not seem to him 
that he was going to die that night, and, losing sight 
of his own personality, suddenly he b^an to see the 

:ne as a picture to be called "Suicide." 

"In the foreground," he said, "just out of the way 
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of a fashionable crowd e:oing into a theatre, two | 
young men Jiscu«s whetbet tbey shall seek amusc-l 
mcnt there or elsewhere, whilst a ragged wight I 
Mands reading a notice posted cm the walls: 

"Two Pounds Reward. 

"Yesterday, at nine o'clock, a young man drowned J 
himself from tlic pampct of Waterloo Bridge. The I 
above reward will be paid w anyone giving snch I 
information att will lead to the rci-uvcry of the body." I 

llic idea fascinated him, and he wondered if it J 
would be possible to make plain In a picture that the I 
poor man irading the notice recognised the fact that T 
dead be was wurth two pounds, but alive he > 
merely an outcast. In whom no one took the least j 
interest. 

He conrinued to think of his picture all the wajpl 
down Catherine Street till he came to the Strand, and I 
remembered suddenly that tlie river was not mnny I 
yards away. Should he jump from the parapet or I 
steal down a (light uf steps to the water's edge? \ 
Again his thoughts drifted, and looking at the women 
as they went by wrapped up in silk, the rose-colour 
nf their icet visible through the open lace stockings 
as tbey stepped from their broughams, he began to 
wonder how it was that none of this elegant sen- 
suality was for him. All these people had money, 
and there must be many among the fashionable crowd i 
that would like to save a young artirt, perhaps a 
man of gcniuii. Such things had happened before, J 
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«Dd he looked into rhe f.icc& going by, hoping to 
awoken the heart ai the richest and most beautiful 
M'omiin to h)9 necessity. If lit; could only- tnalcc hit 
ncccniiily known; but that W3> what he could not do. 
It &ccmed !o him that a certain woman Waa about to 
speak, but a man followed her, and they went into 
the theatre, leaving him in his misfortune: and atiU 
wondering what the spectacle meant, he stood look- 
ing vacantly into the passing faces, hoping to awaken 
pity in a passer-by, though he knew there was no 
hope. 

At last he was husdcd mto the street, and then, 
waking up suddenly, he found he had to cross it to 
avoid being run over. But would it not have been 
belter (o have allowed the omnibus to pass over him ? 
It would have saved him from die pain of coming to 
8 decision. Be that as it may, he was nearer the 
Thames than he was before. He was in Wellington 
Street, and at the end of it wiUiIn a few yards wa* 
the river. 

"I suppose I am going to drown," he said, "or 
else go to the workhouse — one or the other"; and 
leaning his arms on the parapet, he examined the 
countless crustatlons of the stone sparkling in the 
rays of the electric light. But in a moment remem- 
bering himself, and thinking his conduct unworthy 
of a man who contemplated committing suicide, he 
looked down into the whirl of the water, and it 
began to seem to him that he really desired peace, 
and he wished that somebody as miserable as he 
were by, determined to drown herself, any woman or 
young girl for preference. They might bind them- 
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%clvtt together With a scarf. He dwelt on the ld«, 
thinking it a bcautiEid one, a&ying to himself: *'To< 
morrow or to-daj' — what matters, since death is the I 
end of all?" And then, die magnetism of the water 
taking possession of him, he fell to thinking that I 
his last day had come and gooc; he saw mnanmcotil, 
bridges, »nd lights in a mist that seemed to descend, 
and in turn to pass into the river. Clutching on to | 
the parapet, he tried to cFiinb over It; but ft police- j 
man's step warned him in time, and while waiting I 
for the otfiter's disappearance into the mist, he re- 
membered that the day irait Friday: to-morrow 
GH-ynnic Uoyd would have iittL-cn shillings; and I 
thinking she would not refuse to aharr it with him, 
he stood irresolute, much relieved at the respite, 
though somewhat dtsappoinled to God diat be lacked 
courage to free himself from the disagreeable coil; 
for after all, though she might lend him five shil- 
lings, Gwynnie couM not support him. He would j 
have to apply himself to the task of getting his awn 
living. But he had tried, and failed. Ah, if it 
hadn't been for that policeman, the trouble would 
all be over ... by now. 



\ 



U 



"I WONDER if I should have had the courage?" he I 
asked as he threaded his way through the crowds of 1 
girls and boys who filled the roadway. ''Tlmt 7 
shall never know. But something may happen to j 
my advantage between this and ntact weelL Old ] 
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Bendbli mny not br in such a bad hirnioiir"; and 
he fell to laying plani dll he reached his lodging, 
a room above a hardware shop. The landlord wa» 
noiv baivsinui^ with an old woman who would not 
give the price he asked tor u kettle. He.* moved 
aside CO lee Lewis ps!is, and his Itttic daughter ran 
Forw.ird, tottering under the weight of & largi: yellow- 
cat 

"When arc you going to paint my picture with 
puuy, Mr. Seymour?" 

"To-morrow, perhaps, if you art a good girl," 
LcwiB answered; and with u nod to his landlady, he 
went up the staircase and on the top floor struck 
a match. The match showed two doors almoGt fac- 
ing each other, and as he unlocked his the otlicr 
opened and a ^rVs voice asked: 

"Is thai you, Lewi*?" 

"Yes; come in." And shading the matc)i with 
his hand from the drauglit, he succeeded in lighting 
his caiiow candle that stood on a cable covered wirii 
paints and bru^ihes. "Ymt have been waiting for 
me, Gwynnic?" he asked, and she guessed from his 
manner that he had not sold his sketches. "Bendish 
would not buy anything; he may next week — you 
know how capricious he is. I told him if he didn't 
advance a few shillings that I should have to drown. 
But he didn't seem to care, and if it hadn't been for 
a policeman " 

"Do you not know, Lewis, that God forbids us to 
destroy ourselves?" 

"Does He? Where? Not in the Bible. You're 
a good sweet girl, Gwynnie : we're young and in good 
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health, but all is useless for tht want of a Tew 
pounds." 

"Have a lltfle patience," said Gwynnie, trembling 
at the idea a( losing Lewis. 

' "Patience [" Lewis replied, sinking into n chair. 
"Have I not had patience? I've been patient to 
the last shilling. Here is the last" 

Gwynnie would have Ukcd a good cry, but she 
felt it was lier duty to help him. 

"Never mind," she said, trying to assume a cbecT' 
ftil voice; "1 shall have tiftccn to-morrow, and you 
are sure to sell something aoon. And now," die 
Baid, restraining her tears with difficulty, "youll 
promise mc never to attempt such a wlck*d thing 
again. You say you're fond of nic; if you were 
you'd not talk of drowning yourself. What should 
1 da without you?" She continued to jwrsuadc him, 
and be promised to begin her portrait next mom' 
ing. 

".A fancy sketch," she said, "something that will 
please — a fairy, a sixteen-year-old fair)'." 

"Arc you sixteen?" he asked, and he studied the 
lines of her figure: a rosebud, it seemed to him, just 
beginning to brighten, and to swell in its leaves. 

"Yes, I'm si>lcca," she answered. 

A step was heard on the stairs, a knock came at 
the door, and without waiting for an answer, the 
stranger pushed the door open and entered. 

"1 have something for you, a commission/' he 
said, distorting his Ion;; muuth into z laugh, and 
showing a (juavcring tooth. "I called in at Mr. 
Carver's to-day, you know, tn Bond Street, and 
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mud him in an awful Si: he has an order to sup- 
ply same dcojntlivc pAiicls; be promiMiJ that one 
should be ready by Monday — in fact, it will be of 
no use if it isn't. The grnllcroan he rc!red on to 
do them is ill, another is cot of town. "Lewis Sey- 
mour is our man," I cried. "Right you arc," he 
answered, and IVe broogtit you the panel, and I'm 
going lo pay you libcmt; you'U have more to do if 
rt Miiw," 

"How much?" aaked Lewis. 

"Well, this is what I want done," Mr. Jacobs 
said, taking; the panel from out of a piece of paper: 
"I want you to paint mc a Venus rising from the 
xca with a few Cupids, and it must fac at Mr, Car- 
ver's on Monday at twelve o'clock." 

"How niucli is it to he — 3 liver?" 

"A fiver I" repeated Mr. Jacobs, "you're joking." 
It was arranged that three pounds was to be the 
price, and Mr. Jacobs was about to go, when Lewis 
said: 

"Could you let me have a trifle in advance? I'm 
very hard up." 

"I really couldn't — I've only a few coppers on mc; 
besides, it's Mr, Carver who will pay you; but I'm 
sorry not to be able to oblige." 

"Couldn't you manage half a sovereign?" 

"No, no," cried the old man testily; "I'd sooner 
give the panel to someone else"; and seeing that he 
would not give iiim anything, Lewis fetched the light 
to show him downstairs. 

"On Monday morning at twelve — no mistakes. 
It 'ull be no use later. And mind you make it look 
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'fetching': it's for a gentleman who !tke$ them 
young," latd Mr. Jacobs, as he ahufflcd downstairs. 

"Well, Lewis," Gwynnie adaioiisd, "didn't I tell 
you it wootd all come right? Tbrcc pounds, and 
ppo»pett» of more work — isn't it fine?" 

"Three pounds isn't much — he ought to hnve 
given me five : Iiut never mind, let's have sonic sup- 
per on the strength of it." 

"It's foolish to be cxtniv*a(fant just heouse 
you've had a bit of luck; that's what gets you into 
such trouble." 

"I've a shillinK to-niKht, and you'll have fifteen 
to-morrow, and I shall have three pounds on Mon- 
day [ it's all right A couple of sausages and a pint 
of porter?" 

Gwynnic demurred, but slic did not insilt, for aho 
was afraid to damp hts enthusiasm. 

'Til fetch them," she said, and while she was 
away he began tu dream his composition and to 
think of some drawings he would be able to make 
use of. He thought of some engravings, and in a 
few minutes Gwyimie returned with the siausagcSi 
to which she had added a couple of baked potatoes. 
And as they supped he iried to explain to her wh«t 
tile picture would be, but she did not sc4:m to tikc it, 
and he railed against her prejudices. "One woufd 
think you were a Quaker, whereas rhou'rt but a Mrtli- 
odist," he said to her, at which they both laoghed 
and then bade eacli other good-night. 
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It wm at eiglit ei'dodt. next monung Hiat Gtrynoie 
itad Lewis parted. Gwyunic went to the shop in 
Regent Sircct where she was employed, and Lewis 
puUeJ lorward his easel. He thought that he would 
be itble tu dodge up » very plausible birth oi Venus 
by lilting the legs of one drawing on to tlie body 
of anOLber, and he could arrange a pair of Amu 
tossing batdc a duud of hair, from an engraving. 
At fint It seemed as if he could do tliis, but after 
wodcing 3 couple of hours he began to feel diMatts- 
Bed with the movement; and then after much rub- 
bing out he tliou^ht he bad got tlic hang of the 
thing. But as soun as he begun to model, tlic draw- 
ing began to seem faulty. He shifted the ai-ms, raid- 
ing and lowering ibcm, thinking every minute he 
was coaxing the figure into rhythm, till at last, half 
mad with fear and disappointment, he scraped the 
panel clean. 

There was no use in trying any more; he couldn't 
do it without a model, and he had no money to pay 
for one: there was an end of it, and leaning back in 
his chair his thoughts reverted to suicide. If he 
had had the courage to take the plunge it would be 
all over now. . . . Gwynnie would be bringing 
home fifteen shillings; he would borrow five to hire 
a model. A great waste of money that would be, 
for she was just the model he wanted, but she 
wouldn't sit. "So I shall have to borrow five shil- 
lings"; and he walked up and down the room expect- 
ing her about six, and it was about half an hour 
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after s'tc when she bounced into the room, her facej 
ripplitiff with smilw that disappeared m her cj-es fell I 
on the panel. 

"Why." the exclaimed, "what hsvc you been do- 1 
ing to-day, Lewis? Where's the pltturc?" 

"I spoilt it — it wouldn't do. I wiped it out." 

"Oh, Lewis, how could you!" and her eyes filled I 
with tears. 

"I'm %$ much cut up aboat it as you, but it is no 
good. I can't do tt without a model, and wss think- 
ing of asking you to lend me a few shillings to pay 
for one." 

"Of course I will." she answered, putting her 
hand in her pocket Alas I Her purse was not there, 
and pale with fright she said: "I'm afraid my pocket i 
has been picked." And divining his thoughts. Gwyn- 
nie Hung her arms about his ahouldcrn exclaiming: 
"Lewis, you promised roe never to think of anything ' 
so wicked again!" 

"My dear girl," he said, putting her arms aside. 
"I'm thinking of nothing; we're very unlucky, that's j 
alL" 

"You've made up your mind to kill yourself," 

"Well, what if I have? I can't wait till starvatJor* J 
finishes me." 

"Lewis, how can yon? What should t do tntbouci 
you?" 

"It's no use making this fuss I Will yoo sit fori 
this picture? Or eke, even if 1 don't drown, 1 shall| 
starve !" 

"Take off all my clothes and stand naked before j 
you? Anydiing " 
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"Yes, anything bui vhat will save racl" 

"I'd do -anylliitig for you, Lewis; but " 

"You know," he said, taking her hand, "thai I 
love you, Gwttjnie, and that I wouldn't ask you to 
Jo anything I thougtit wrutig, I assure you it is 
only a question of" art, nothing more, it can'i be 
wrong to save our lives. Remember, neither you 
nor 1 have any money; and you heard what Jacobs 
said — -that thi& would bring other orders, and ihcn 
we shall have lots ot money, and shatl be able to 

marry. Vou know I love you " 

"How do yoa mean I must sit, Lewis — quite 
nuked?" 

"It is better to sit quite naked than half naked." 
"But perhaps my figure isn't good enough?" 
"Yc» it is. You've a very pretty figure." 
"You're not to speak like that, Lewis, if it Is only 
a question of art. But you won't tliink I'm a bad 
girl if I do sit for you?" 

"Bad girl ?" he replied. "Good heavens ! You're 
sitting so that we may save our lives." 
, "Yes, tliat it is," she said, 
*'You will have to stt a long while." 
"That won't matter." _ 

"But it will," he answered; "sitting is very tir- 
ing. I do hope you won't mind." 

"I will sit for you as long as you require me. 

When " 

"We had better begin about eight. But the room 
wIU be very cold In the morning. If I had some 
money I'd go out and buy some coal." 

Gwynnie searched again in her pocket, and 
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found two stullings. She gave tfiem to hitn, suying: 
"I suppose you've had nothing to cat?" 
"I've been at worie all day," Lewis answered, 

"ond hnvcn't had time to feci hungry. We'll go 

out and have »onie supper togctticr." 

"l don't think 1 should care to go out again." 
"But, Gwynnic, you haven't had any dinner." 
"Yes, I have; and if I'm lo sit to you to-mnrrow 

I'd better go to bed. You say that sitting Js tiring. 

Ac eight, then. Shall I knock at your door, or will 

you knock at mine?" 
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When Lcwii knocked at her door ahe answered, "In 
a minute, Lewis"; and she came across the landing 
holding a coarse &hairl about her shoulders and body. 
Her legs and feet were bare, and Ltnvis, dissembling 
any interest In her appearance, hoped chat site would 
not find the room too cold. 

"No; the room is quite warm. I'm ready when 
you arc," she answered; and placing her in the cen- 
tre of the room where the light would fall upon her 
directly, he stood waiting for her to throw her sfaawl 
away. She seemed irresolute, but, as if ashamed 
of herself, she threw her shawl aside almost dis- 
dainfully and waited for him to begin his painting, 
nCT'cr suspecting that he would have to place her in 
the pose, and that to do this he would have to come 
near and to handle her. 

It seemed for a long time chat she would not be 
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able to take ttie pose; she vas io nervous that she 
could hardly understand wbnt he said to her. Her 
nervousness ni.ide hrm ncrvcrua, btit U vns she thnr 
compelled him id try again and again till the pose 
was found. 

"Now," he said, " If you can stand like that. Do 
you think you can?" 

"Yei, I think. I can," she answered; but those who 
are not professional models will stand still for a 
quarter of an hour or so, and then fall suddenly from 
their full height without a word of warning, and 
Lewis, being aware of this, watched carefully; and 
at the first qolvcnng of the musclci of her face, 
threw her shawl over ber shoulders and helped ber 
to a chair. 

When the fatntncss bad passed nH sbc cried a 
little, but was consoled at bearing the drawing waa 
going on beautifully; and leaving her to recover, 
Lewis returned to his drawing and sat considering it 
thoughtfully till Gwynnic could take the pose again. 
It seemed to him that she did so a tittle reluctantly, 
and that it caused her perhaps a bitterer pang than 
before; hut we arc always ignorant of what is pass- 
ing in another's mind — Gwynnie was as indifferent 
now as a pack-horse. 

Having assured himself by measuring that bis 
drawing was in proportion, he took up his palette, 
and if Gwynnic had been able to hold out till three 
o'clock he could have finished it all from nature ; but 
although she took long rests of twenty minutes, she 
bad after two oVIock to go to her room, and lie 
down. 
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He had still to piimi In the sky, sea, the Cupidi 
imd be worked dlt be began to fear be might spa'i 
his picture if he continued it tiny longer. 

He carried it to the lif^ite^t part of the room, an J 
it seemed to him to be one of the besi things he baa 
dune. "Things done under difficulties arc often the 
best," he said as he looked at it from the right and 
then from the left side, "'i'he drawing is ail there," 
he said — "it only wants a little finishing," and if he 
could get Gwynnic to give hini half an hour to- 
morrow before she went to business, he ccmid finish 
it to his satisfaction; but. remembering hnw much 
she had sutifercd for him, he began to grow scnCi- 
mental, and determined not to ask her. It might _ 
be safer to complete it from memory; he had gottca 
the essentials, It was ccrtaioly one of the 
things he had done, and it was sirjnge (o havd 
painted hJa best picture ttie day after he hai 
thought of drowning himself- Ever>'thing pawned] 
and not a shilling in the house — lots of men haij 
done away with themselves for less cause. It wai 
very probable that he would not have been able taj 
bear up any longer, hut it was all right oowij 
Gwynnie had done him a great service — there ww 
no doubt about that — and vowing she should bej 
compensated, he began lo consider his project on 
marrying her. for she was one of chose women whiz 
would think diat the only man she could marry wufl 
tbir man who first saw her naked. "Every man antf 
woman is djllerent," he said, "yet we are all alike ii 
essentials. But what arc essentials?" Mis medit^J 
tions on the subject were brought to a dose by hii 
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Uy, whidi toKI hint sharply that he had eaten but 
a crust of brcaii all the day long. And Gwynnic, too, 
had cattJi notlilng; so he rciiolvcd that they should 
go out together and have sami: supper. But GwjTi- 
nie slept bo soundly that he hesitated to awaken her, 
and went out with the intention of rctuminK in half 
an hour. 

But Lewis's half hour was a long one, and before 
he came back Gwytinie awoke — partly from cold, 
partly from bunj*er. She had not eaten anything 
(or nearly twenty hours, and to quench hunger ihc 
dnink a little water which relieved her, ami groping 
her way into the studio sought for die matches. 
Many broke under her hand, but at length one 
BRrcd up and she lighted a candle, and stood look- 
ing at the picture slic had sat for — recognising her- 
atlf in it; anybody who had seen her would recognise 
her in it. Her first thought was to smear out the like- 
Dcss, but in doing this she might spoil the picture, 
thereby making herself answerable for Lewis's life. 

She came back once or twice to bid good-bye to 
the studio, where she had found some happiness and 
a struggle. It cost her many a pang to go, hut she 
fell that if she stayed other temptations would re- 
sult from what she had done; and, fearful of her 
own strength to resist, she sought safety in flight. 



And when Lewis jumped off his bed next morning, 
and when he had admired his picture — the drawing, 
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die colour, the composition — be remembered Gwyn- 
nic Where wus she? — ^And not tindiriB her in her 
roum, he supposed that she had gone to work: and 
having gotten the ttmc from a lodger, »nd finding It 
lairr than he tbnught (for it was ten o'clotk.). he 
bought n t'aper collar, bnishcd his clothes, tied his 
necktie so AH to conceal the shabbJncss of his shirt, 
«nd started for Bond Street with his picture iiodcr 
his arm. 

He WAS told that Mr. Carver would sec him when 
diitcngngcd; at present he was, as Lewis could tee, 
showing some pictures to a tail, aristocratic-looking 
woman, who, judging; frnm the dealer's obfieguiaus 
politeness, was a well-known customer. 

As she raised her ami to point out some merits or 
defcclb in die picture before her, the movciaeot 
dragged the long sleeveless grey cashmere mantle 
closer to her figure, and showed the shape of her 
broad shoulders and delicate waist; the fur border 
made rhe hand look smaller even than it really was. 
A somewhat coarse, large mouth contrasted strange- 
ly with the delicate refinement of the nose and the 
btautifu! temples, broad and white. Her black hair 
wound op hastily^, 3 graceful untidiness slipped from 
under the dark velvet hat, and she looked so aris- 
tocratic and dignified in her clothes and demeanour 
that it seemed to Lewis impossible that anyone could 
exist whose right it was to kiss her lip» and call her 
by her Christian name. 

The picture dealer was now busy trying to sell to 
her a Venetian mirror which hung on the wall Dppi> 
site, and the lady examined it so attentively tlut 
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jtw'is thought she was going to buy it, but, us he 
looked troni her to the mirror itself, he saw wth 
surpriM: that Bhc wkb cxammmg him. Their eyes 
met for a moment, and then she turned to ask Mr. 
Carver sumc questions ancnt a small picture which 
stood on a tuU Chinese vase Jo the fat tonicr. And 
to exhibit the little picture in a better h'ght Mr. Car> 
ver carried it over to where Lcwis was siitting, ask- 
ing Lewis politely to move a little on one side, and 
then, holding the picture under the light, he began: 

"Yes, Mrs. Bentham, this is a very sweet land- 
scape by Corot; I can guarantee it. I had it uf a 
man who bought it from the artist himself — you 
know his signalurc?" 

She made some casual remarks, and then her eyes 
wandered from the picture to Lewis. 

The women who like rugged men would have said 
tfcat his hands were too long and white, his eyes of 
loo soft a blue, and that the Unguid poses his limbs 
fell mto naturally were too girl-like. But beauty in 
ra^ touches the heart and imagination, and already 
Mrs. Bentliam felt singularly curious to know who 
he was. 

The occasion was ready at hand. She had seen 
him unpacking his picture; it was there before her. 

"Oh, what a charming picturel" she said; "and 
how prettily the Cupids are grouped round the 
Venus I An expensive picture, Mr. Carver; are you 
going to buy it?" 

"It is a commission I had from a gentleman; he 
ordered it to fie a corner of a smoking- room," replied 
Mr. Carver. 
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Mr. Carver Vfaa « targe, stout man, und. like most 
men of hii calling, he was observant. And having 
cauiiht Mrs- Bentbam more than once loolung at the 
young painter, suspected already that eIic whs inter- 
ested in him. 

But afraid to introduce him because of his sbahby 
appearance, he resolved, seeing that Mrs. Bentbam 
still continued to look at Lewis, to adopt a middle 
course. 

"Vou sec, Mr. Seymour," he said in bis pompous 
way. "listeners do sometimes hear good of tlicm- 
selves." 

Lewis blushed, and Mrs. Bentham pretended to 
look a tittle confused. 

"I'm sure I think the picture charming," she said, 
half to Lewis, half to the dealer. 

Lewis's heart was in his mouth, and be nervously 
tried (o button bis collar. 

"I .should like to buy this pictnrc," said Mrs. 
Bentliam, as sbc advanced to examine the CupEds 
more minatcly; "but don't you tliink there's too much 
5ea and aky for the sixc of the panel?" 

Lewis blushed red, and felt so ashamed of his 
clothes tliat be could scarcely say a word 

Mrs. Bentbam was disappointed at his obstinacy, 
and, after another ancmpt to get him into conversa- 
tion, she turned away, thinking him a very uninter- 
esting young man. But at this moment Lewis caught 
Mr. Carver's eyes upon him. and as u gleam of sun- 
tight awakens a bird, he reco\*ercd himscU. And the 
spell being broken, he chattered pleasantly. 

"Ha, hnl" thought dvc picture dealer, as be 
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played with hlv wattlxham. "So, Mrs. Bcntliam. 
you like my painters better than my pictures. Wcit, 
nn'er mind; I dare ay I &halt be able to lum 
your tastes to my advantage, no matter how ihcy 
lie." 

For a moment hi.t face vrore the expression of a 
nttin who has done a good action, but as he talked to 
bis shopman Ir grew more reflective. An tdea had 
struck lijm. He remembered that some time ago — 
some six months ago, but that didn't matter — Mrs. 
Berttham had asked him if he knew an errist who 
would, under her dirciiion, decorate her ballroom 
from a series of drawings she had colleacd for the 
purpose; sbc had nc\'er put her delightful scheme for 
(be decoration of Iirr ballroom into execution, and 
Mr. Carver felt that the golden time bad come for 
her to do so. 

A few prefatory remarks on decorative art were 
necessary before he reminded her of her ballroom, 
and suggested Mr. Seymour as the very person to 
whom such a work might be confidently entrusted, 
.^thctics were Mr. Career's foible, and Lewis had 
aroused Mrs. Bentliam's sympathy: the idea that she 
might help him was already stirring in her heart, 
but she was not prepared for so swift a transition 
from her dream of possibilities to an actual oppor- 
timity. The vague desire, in which she had found 
pleasure a moment earlier, frightened her when it 
took shape in Mr. Carver's suggestion, and she re- 
ceived it with silent astonishment, mingled with 
desire and fear, for if she gave this commission to 
the young man she must ask him as a visitor to 
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Claremont House, and the dealer began to think that 
his detirr had outstripped hers. And this was so, 
but their desires were, all the same, travelling along 
the same road. And bein); a man of ready wil, he 
was pleaRed to let the question rest for the preseat 
and to talk about Corot But the idea of the decora- 
tions seemed to ting in Mri. Bcntham's cars, *nd 
afraid that her fiilencc had wounded Lewis, she re- 
turned to the subject of the ballroom. She glanced 
at him, she hesitated, and eventually, not knowing 
well what to do, she promised to call again in the 
course of the afternoon, and wishing them both 
good-morning, got into her carriage and vnoiabed 
like a good fairy. 

Lewis Etood looking after her !n amazement, until 
Mr. Car>'cr tapped him on the shoulder. 

"Well, my young friend," he said, affecting an 
American accent, "I guess you arc in good luck; 
you've only to play your cards well"; then, pulling 
his long whiskers, he leaned over and whispered: 
"She has seven thousand a year, and has been sepa- 
rated from her husband for the last ten year*." 

Lewis did not answer, not knowing quite what 
the dealer meant. 

And after watching him for a few moments, his 
head thrown back in the fashion of a picture he had 
uQce possessed of Napoleon surveying the field of 
Austcrlitz, he said: 

"I'm afraid you're too green; but if you 
weren't ^" 

He did not finish his phrase; he seemed to see 
a conquered world at his fceu At lost, aiwiking 
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from his reverie, the denier said, surveying Lewis 

attentively ; 

'*You owe me a big debt o( gratitude." 

"Which I will repay you 00c of thwc days if T 
[{« on a» well as you seem to think I shall. But do 
you think shell give mc the work to do that you 
and slic were speaking about?" 

"Oh, that I can't say!'' said Mr. Carver, murmur- 
ing like one waiting for an inspiration; "but I think 
it quite possible that she may interest herself rn you 
— that is to say. if I spi^ak of yuu as perhaps 1 may 
be tempted to do." 

Lewis ventured to hope that Mr. Carver would 
be so tempted. 

At last he went over to the till, and taking out 
three sovereigns, gave them to Lewis. 

"This is what T owe you. Call here to-morrow 
morning,- I shall sec her tills afternoon, and will 
speak, to her on the subject." 

Lewis thanked him for his kind intentions, and 
asked him if he were satisfied with the panel. 

"Oh, perfectly, perfectly I It is very satisfartory 
indeed." 

"Then you will give me another to do?" 

"Yes, I shall have two ready for you to-morrow 
— that is to say, if nothing comes of the matter in 
hand," he added. 

And stunned mth the shake the sudden turn of 
Fortune's wheel had given him, Lewis walked to- 
wards the Strand, wondering how it was that Mr. 
Carver knew so well what Mrs. Bentham would do. 

As he turned into Pall Mall he met Frazer, one 
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of a group of painters who styled thenmelrefi "The 

Modems." And Lewis coatinticii to relate his ad- 
vcnturv till he noticed that Fnizcr was ubsorbed in 
contemplnting the lights and «haduw5 in the streets; 
then hf: stopped. 

The day was sloppy, hot the son &hortc between 
the $howcrs, and the vtolct roofs of Waterloo PUce 
glittered, scattering around reflections of vivid col- 
our. A lilrip of sky, of a lighter blue than the statrS, 
passed behind the dome oF the National Gallery, 
the top of which cnine out bhck against u blick, 
cloud that held the approaching downpour. 

"You say that my sunset cfiecis are too violet in 
tone. Look yonder!" exclaimed the cnthuiiaM; 
"isn't everything violet — walls, pools, and carriages? 
I can see noticing that isn't violet." 

Lewis admitted that there were some violet tanea 
in the effect, but denied that it was composed exclu- 
sively of that colour. 

As they walked the vtolct qutBtioD was argued 
passionately, but whereas Fr27.er's whole soul was 
in the discussion, Lewis was thinking if he should 
invite his friend to come with him to a bar-room 
and have something tn eaL 

And Fra/er, who had had only a dried herring 
at a fish-stand for dinner the night before, aiiscntct^ 
hoping that he might be able to bring Lewis back to 
the fold, for Lewis had been a "Modem" once, 
about a year ago. 

"VrTicrc shall xvc dine? The Gaiety- bar?" 

The place was full of people lolling in groups and 
couples along a counter, with girls all arow behind 
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B counter, rhe'ir clear voices, ai they gave an order, 
rmging ^b>ive the long munnur of the conversation. 

At last Lewis cried "Here!" and flopped down 
into one of tbc crcsccnMhapcd nooks beneath the 
cathedral wmdo\rs. 

He ordered a copious luodi and much whisky 
and water, ihc sight of which attracted some acad- 
emy students who were talking to the barmaids, and 
with whisky to drink »nd I'raicr to chaR, the acad- 
emy studcnu did not feci the time passing; and when 
they had got the cnlhosiasl to say that Hie only paint- 
infi of any interest was what "The Moderns" were 
doing, they coutd contain themselves no longer and 
Kigeled into their glasses. Frazer never lost his tem- 
per, and, rcj-ardless of the mirth he occasioned, con- 
tinued to potir forth his aphorisms. At last the 
hilarity was cut short by the appearance of Thomp- 
son coming down the great y.iloon bar with Harding, 
the novelist, whose books were denounced by the 
Press as being both immoral and cynical. Places 
were made (or the two leaders of the modern move- 
mcnt, and Lewis began at once to tell them about his 
adventure. 

"So you are going to decorate walls," said Thomp- 
son drily, "with extracts from Boucher, and you are 
going to do it together — she with her palette and 
you with your brush? Well, I hope the collabora- 
tion will succeed." 

"I suppose you would like me to paint ballet-girls 
and housemaids over Greek walls. If the room is 
Greek, the decorations must be Greek — at least, it 
seems so to mc." 
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"Naturally,*' replied Thompion languidly (he hid 
not mud) belief in Lewts';; artistic future). "But 
don't you Chink there is a way of giving a modemifrcvl 
version of Greek subjects that would be quite as 
arthiEpIttgiciilly correct as the Greek, wai through 
Boucher? Do what he did: take an old form and 
colour it with the spirit of tbe age you live in." 

I'bc remark awakened a hundred thoughts in 
Lewis's mind, and he remaineil thinking. 

"But," said 1 larding, "he will succeed much bet- 
ter by joining the woman tlian by wurking with us. 
The age is dying of faUe morality and sentimental- 
ity, and neither yuu nor I can do anything to help 
ir, nor a host like us. These women with their 
poetry, their art, ihcir aspirations, have devoured 
everything like a plague of locusts: they have con- 
quered the nineteenth century as the Vandals did 
Europe in tbe sixth. Later on, I dare say they will 
arrive at something; at present they are a new race, 
and have not yet had time to digest what they have 
learned, much less tn create anything new." 

"Not created anything newl" exclaimed an acad- 
emy student; "what do you say to George Sand, 
George Kliot, and Rosa Bonhcur?" 

"Tlut yuu luvi: cbrtsen the three I would have 
chosen myself to exemplify what I say. If tfacy 
have created an>ihing new, how is it that their art 
Is exactly like our own? Who could tell that George 
Eliot's novels arc a woman's writing, or that 'The 
Horse Fair' was not piiintcd by a man? Women 
have not as yet been able to transfuse into art * 
_ trace of their sex; in otixer words, they haven't been 
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! to assume 3 ()oint of view of their own. For 

inrtancc, no one will deny Cr.at woman's love mmt 
be tJiflcrcnt (rom a man's ; and if that be so, George 
Sunt) failcdi Tor in no single insuncc did she paint 
woman's love as different from what wc conceive 
it to be. And what splendid iJiances she missed. 
Female emotion i* an unknown tjuantity in art, but 
to analyse it an original tiilcnt would be required, 
and that Is whai ihey have not, and I'm afraid 
never will have. They arrange, explain, and cH- 
pand, but they do not create; they do not even de- 
velop a formula — they merely vulgarise it, fit it for 
common use. They are oot fathers in art or even 
nwthcjfs." 

"Quite so," exclaimed Fraxcr; "and if all modern 
art is sentimental, it iii owinj; to women, whose one 
interest in life is sentimcntnlity. Sentimentality en- 
tered art in the nineteenth century. Even Shelley 
could not escape from it; his poetry is no more than 
toverisings thinly disguised." 

"But don't you tliink love beautiful?" asked 
Lewis. "How could anyone write poetry without 
it? It is the soul ol poetry. Even Swinburne, whom 
you so much admire, writes constantly about love." 

"Never I" said Frazer. "it would puz7,lc you to 
discm'er a trace of sentiment in his poetry unless, per- 
haps, in the poem entitled, 'The Leper'; but then it 
was a leper who was sentimental." 

The conversation turned on women, and every- 
one, including the academy students, who spoke to 
each other, explained to his neighbour what his in- 
vidual opinions were upon the subject. Lewis be- 
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lievcd in passion, eternal deration, and, above all, 
lidelity. He could not undcntjtnJ tlic sin of un- 
faithfulness; without truth there could not he love, 
and hon' a man could make \ave to his friend's wife 
passed his comprehcnsian- Frazcr declared thut in 
that respect only he bad never feared his friends, 
and Thompson vowed that an artist cannot do bet- 
ter than to marr}' hts cook: he makes sur^ of his 
■lervHnt's honesty, and. who knows, finds a ijood 
model in her when the dishes have been washed up 
after dinner. "Now, Eliza ( as soon as you've put 
the colTce on the tabic get your clothes oft; I shall 
be in the studio in five minutes." 

LenSs, indignant, dted a number of successful 
painters and authors who had devoted their lives to 
love as well as to art, his remarks drawing t'orth a 
long discussion regarding the rival merits of MiHiael 
Angcio and Raphael, Wordsworth and Shelley. At 
last tlic conversation returned to its starting-point, 
and the possibility of creating a new a:sthcticism was 
again under discussion. 

"I'm weary of argument," said Thompson; "peo- 
ple won't understand or can't understand, and yet the 
whole question is as simple as .A B C." 

"Well, what is your A B C?" asked an acadeniy 
student. 

"This," replied Thompson: "andent art was not, 
and modem art is, based upon logic. Our age is a 
logical one, and our art will not be able to bold aloof 
any longer from ttic general movement. Already 
the rcvoluiion is visible everpvherc. It accom- 
plishes nothing lit music that it docs aot do in lit- 
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^rc: nothing in literature that it ilacs not d<> 
{Minting. The novcHst is gaining the day for (ho 
study of the surrDundings; the painter for atmos- 
pheric effects; and the musician will carry the day 
for melodiouH uninterrupted deductions, for free har- 
mony, which is ihc atmosphere of miiiic." 

This profession of faith touched the heart of a 
iiituiciAn wliu had iotned thctn, and he eKctniincd: 
"JuHt so; and yet it ii impossible ro explain to peo- 
ple that that is Wagner's whole principle." 

'ITicre being no other musician present, the con- 
venation went back to the novel, and somebody 
asked Harding why he always chose such unpleasant 
lubjects. 

"We do not always choose what you call unpleas- 
ant subjects, but we try to go to the roots of things; 
and the basis of life being material and not spir- 
itual, the analyst inevitably finds himself, sooner or 
later, handling what this sentimental age calls coarse. 
But, like Thompson, I'm weary of the disaiitsion. If 
your stomach will not stand the crudities of the 
moral dissccting-room, read verse; but don't try to 
distorr an art into something it is not, and cannot 
be. The novel, if it be anything, is contemporary 
history, an exact and complete reproduction of social 
surroundings; the novel is, in a word, environment. 
The poem, on the other hand, is an abstraction, and 
bears the same relation to the novel as the rich, ripe 
fruit which you relish when your hunger is satisfied 

I does to the roast beef." 
"Believe before it is too late," exclaimed Frazer, 
warmly, to the academy students; "the die has been 
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cast ; what has to come will come U will not be Mr^l 
Hilton's VciiuB, nor Mr. Baring's pretty mDthers,r 
that will retard the coming of the modem srt. A-| 
bombshell is about la brcalt, and you upen youri 
umbrellas; but hnvc a aire, the boTiibfhell will dc-" 
itrciy Vidiout mercy all thtngB, both the small and ' 
gnMt, tLnt nf>|)ose it. I say (his as much for Mr. 
Hilton as for Mr. Baring, as much for Mr. Chan- 
nel, as much for Mr. John Wright and Mr. Arthur 
Hollivood — I SAy it for all who aspire to live In the 
future." 

This speech, which was given with all the vigour i 
of a prophecy, threw * chill on the conversation, I 
Some filtered at the enthusiast's vehemence ;' 
niompson and Harding testified in a few wordt 
their approval of the opinions expressed. Lewis, 
who only half undcraloDd, and was possessed of a 
strung prejudice against all sudden cvcnti, felt un- 
easy at the prospect of bombshells against whose I 
fury umbrellas would prove of no avail. .'\t the \ 
end oi an uneasy silence everybody began to speak 
quietly lo his ndghhoar of the quality of the whisky 
and the disagrceableness of the weather, until the 
conversation turned on Bendish. He was criti- 
cised and defended, "good for a 'quid' or a 'ttuni 
'un.' " 1 

"He'll always buy at a price, and we want more 
men like him," was Frazer's remark. But Lewis, 
who remembered bis last visit to Fitzroy Square, 
was of a diSercnt opinion, and he wished that Frazer I 
would cease to propound theories, commercial nr I 
xsthetic, and allow him to ask Thompson what his I 
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opinicm really ins iibout Mrs. Bcntham and the deo 
oratioaa. 

"Aji adaNcrous hDmj>n opened up before me the 
moment ^ou told ua of this visit to Sussex," Tliomp- 
son Slid. 

Lewis rcsentL-d this critidfim, and seeing that the 
dunces of finding a synipnthctic listener were be- 
coming smaller and smaller, he began to think of 
going. 1l was just sc\'cn o'clock: Gwynnic would 
be doe at half-patt; he could juir manage to get 
home in time to meet her. So, bidding his friends 
good-bye, he started off at a sharp pAce, not staying 
his steps till he came to the Waterloo Road, fhtce 
days ago there was not one among die nmny that 
lived behind that long line of dismal windows with 
whom he would not have changed places: now he 
pitied them- Yesterday he had been one of them; 
to-day he knew her, and never again would he see 
the ^op with the old iron and china piled about the 
walls. All this had gone by for ever and he walked 
80 cnrapt in his dream that he forgot to speak to 
Dinah, and asked his landlady abruptly if Miss 
Lloyd bad come in, and on being told she had not. 
he opened his window, and resting his arms on the 
wall fell to thinking of the fine fortune that had be- 
fallen him. He was going away to decorate a ball- 
room in a country-house standing, no doubt, in the 
middle of some great park. He had often seen gate 
lodges, and wondered what the houses were like that 
stood at the end of tlie long drives; and now he was 
going to live in one of these houses among rich 
furniture, tall pictures, and a pack of men-servants 
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— butlers, valets, and footmen; on every landing 
there would be housemaids, aad outside tliere would 
be gardeners and grooms and coachmen; and when 
\m day's work was done he would walk out on the 
terraces to meet Mrs. Rcmham, who . - . 

The dream be was weaving suddenly fell into lit- 
tle pieces; it was only 3 dream, for how could be go 
and live in that house? He had only three shirts, a 
couple of pairs of old trousers, and the cracked pair 
of shoes he stood up in. Even the sen-ants were 
better dressed than he, and they would laut;h at his 
clothes and talk about them in the scr\-ancs' ball. 
But he would not be there to hear theni laugbg be 
could not imagine himself dining in the servants' 
hail, nor yet with Mrs. Bentham; but tn the house- 
keeper's room, perhaps, for there would be a house- 
keeper. If he only had money to buy a pair of 
boots and some socks, for his hardly held together, 
He had no collars, and he needed neckties. At least 
ten pounds would be required. Ten pounds repre- 
sented a fortune to him, and he asked himself where 
he eould get ten pounds. Carver might advance the 
money; if he didn't what would become of him? He 
would continue in his life of poverty in the room 
above the hardware shop, painting small pictures 
whidi he might sell sometimes, and which more often 
he would rind himself unable to scU. A life of rags, 
of hunger, of cold, and, of all, a life of solitude. 

But what had become of Gwynnie ? She wns very 
late coming home this evening. 
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a|[o Mr. Carver introduced mc to a young man who I 
he said would do the work splendidly." 

"Then why don't you hasf him down to do it?" 
asked the old man. "I may go od any day, and I I 
wane to see thsr room finished before 1 die; it is | 
really very selfish of you." 

Mrs. Bcntliuni assured him that there was not the I 
slightest ch.tnce of his dying for many a year, and 
that she would l)c very glad to have the yourtg man 
down (0 do the decorations; but, as she wa» staying 
there at present, she did not sec how it was to be 
done^ — unless, indeed, she a«kcd him as a visitor. 

"Why not ask hira as a visitor? What is the j 
objection? Docs he drop his A'», or arc you afniid j 
of your servants?' 

"No, he doesn't drop his A's. I was ooly think- 1 
ing that people might begin to make remarks." 

"And what if riiey do? The world is always J 
making remarks. You wIU see to it. Lucy, won't 1 
ytm?" 

"[ will, father, I will.'* 

"And return at once," he called back as she was I 
passing out of the door to go (o Mr. Car\-cr and to 
tell him to write to the yonng man immediately. She 
had, in her father's desire to see the ballroom fin- 
ished, an excuse for asking Mr. Scj-mour to Clare- j 
mont House, and one which her cousin, Susai 
Thorpe, would iind it Hard to gainsay. But then | 
there were the county people to be taken into con- 
sidenttion; and when she thought of Lewis's com- 
promising face, she heard a thousand disagreeable 
remarks and petty sarcasms ringing in her ears. She 
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changed her po»itiofi ncrvouily in tlie brougham, and 
upostrophised the injustice of chc world's oprnion 
>Uil the falseness of a n'omiin'6 pcrstlioa in modem 
society, finding, every rnetani, a new reason for 
taking lier father's advice. She remembered that 
Mr. Seymour spoke like a genilcmitn. The stories 
she bad heard of young men who die for the want 
of R friend, of a helping hand, unknown, on the 
Iwaom, as it were, of a million beings, in ihc middle 
of a crowd weary of the ^uld they do not know 
what TO do with, thronged her mind; and, irritated 
by the thought that he mi){ht he one of thojie mJHer- 
ftblc ones who starve while the person who wishes 
to succour them is considering the most proper way 
of extending his or her friendly hand, she called 
to her coachman to drive to Bond Street, resolved, if 
the references were satisfactory, to give him the dec- 
orations to do. 

"Is Mr. Carver in?" 

"Yes, ma'am"; and Mr. Carver came forth. 

"I've decided," she said. 

"I'm very glad to hear it, for I'm sure you have 
done the right thing. If he only gets a chance. If 
his luck be not against him. Luck, you know, Mrs. 
Benthara " 

"But who is this young man?" she asked. 

Regarding Lewis Seymour's antecedents Mr. 
Carver had little information to supply, but he threw 
himself at once into the Napoleonic pose, and talked 
just as if he had known Lewis in his cradle. Lewis 
was the son of a country doctor in Essex; both his 
parents were dead, and he had come to London to 
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»oek bis forcunc So niach Mr. Carver hnd found] 
out, for he found out somcth'inff concemint; cver)-- 
body he waa ever bniuglit in contact witlt; aad Ofl I 
diis slight iuiowlcdge he embroidered Ingt-ntously till I 
Mrs. Bentham decided tliat I^wla should be sent [ 
down next Thursday to Sussex, Mr. Carver charg- | 
ing btrosdf nitb alt the arrangemeuta. 
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'*A LETTER for you, Mr. Seymour." It was from 
Mr. Carver, asking him to call about eleven, and 
by taking a hansom be would only he able ti3 get tu I 
Mr. Carver's in time. It ncs'er would do to miss 
that appointment; besides, Bond Street was on the 
way: he would go on to Regent Street afterwards 
and try to find out what had become of Gwynnic 
— it was only a question of five minutes' difference; I 
Mr. Carver would not kei:p him longer. He must J 
know bis fate. 

Hi& fate was to bear that it was all arranged: 
iie was to go down to Claremont House the day j 
after to-morrow, to stop there until he had finished J 
the decorations — a three months' job, for which he I 
would receive two hundrvd pounds. 

Mr. Carver, in the Napoleonic pose, watched his ] 
abtonislimcnt with a tender interest akin to that | 
which nn inventor takes in his new patent. 

"But who ia Mrs. Bcntham? You say tliat she a 
separated from her husband?" asked Lewis, cm* 
baldened a little by his success. 
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"One of the biggest sn-ctls m London, my dear 
boy. 1 can tfll vdu 'cw^m a lucky dxy for yoa whea 
jrou yat your nose into my shop." 

Mr. Curvcr had no doubt that in tbc count- of 
this ad*'entnre something nroulil occur which wt>uld 
enable bim to njrn the weakitcsici ut' huniAn tuturc 
to his pro^t. He {lid not knoxe what, but he vm 
sure that something vrniilj happen. Something itl- 
ways did; at tca<t, that was his c^q>cncnce of life 
TTie only thing of which he was uncertain was 
Lewis's power of restraint, of conducting himitelf 
at Claremont House properly- Therefore, with the 
air of oitc who has never spoken to anything leu 
than St baronet, Mr. Carver proceeded to give Lewis 
what he considercii mam' uselul hints as to bow he 
should behave himself. lie told him that he would 
meet all rlie best people, who would tear him to 
pieces *A monkeys would a newspaper: but to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed, and Mr, Carver ad- 
vised him to be very reserved, and, above all, very 
polite to everybody — from the lap-dog upwards. 

It was part of Lewis's nature to believe that 
women were always in love, and he tried to find 
out cautiously what opinion Mr. Carver held on the 
matter of Mrs. Bcntham's aRectlons. But Mr. Car> 
vcr only eyed him sharply, and adWscd him to be 
very careful, to look before he leaped, and, belter 
ttillj not to leap at all. hut to let things untie them- 
selves gradually: and, as a trainer gives the jockey 
the final instructions, he explained to Lewis the perils 
he must avoid, and the circumstances he must take 
advantage of. 
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At he told him uf tlie grand people he would 
meet at Chrcmruit IIdiisc, l^vr'a looked in dcipnir 
at bis broken bixits and staiocd trousers, til! at latt, 
interrupting the livt of grand names with which the I 
deulcr was bapciEing him, he nskcd boldly for a | 
small advance of raoocy. 

"Of course — of course; I sec,'* replied Mr. Car- 
ver, looking liim up ;ind down. 

Lewis thought the inspection rude, but forgave it J 
when be WHS handed five ten-pouod notes. 

Then, iit his turn, Lewis looked Mr. Carver up 
and down, from the large pUtd trouiicn to the red 
cravai — an atnetntion which put the dealer in a good 
temper lor the rest of the day, it not occurring to 
him that the painter might be looking to see what . 
to avoid rather than what to copy. ' 

And then, after having signed a bill, and listened i 
to a little mure advice on the subject of dress, Le^is i 
was free to call a hansom and drive to Regent Street. 
She had been at work nil the day before: he drew 
a deep breath of relief. There was no longer any 
reason for supposing she had committed suicide. 
Still, it was extraordinary she had not returned 
home; and be Dinlinucd to question the foFcwomoo 
until she would listen to him no longer; all she knew 
was that Miss Lloyd had been at work yesterday, 
and had gone away with a hdy friend. 

"But do you know her friend's uddrcss?" insisted | 
Lewis; "I aliall be so much obliged " 

"1 assure you I haven't the least idea, but if you 
will leave a message or a letter, it shall be given to 
Miss Lloyd." 
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iris asked tier to sa^ he liad called, xiid. Milh .& 
fiensc of having done his duty. dnH'c oli, n:rfn;ml»cr- 
ing that Gwynnic, a/ier all, was bcr own mistress, 
ftnd had a right to hide lierself If she pleased. Any- 
how, he Was sure of nnc thing: she had not com- 
mittcd suicide, and, cDmforting hinuelf mth the cu- 
sorancr, he dtovc to a tailor's. 

All that day and the next were q>ent buying 
thirts, coats, trousen, collars, neckties and boots, 
and as he walked along the streets he was on the 
lookout to see how the upper ten thousand were 
dresficd, and how their coats were buttoned, and 
the kind of scarvts they wore, and tried to find out 
what the difirrciiccs were that distinguished them 
from the middle classes. 

It was necessary for him to know these things, for 
he felt he would be seriously compromising his posi- 
tion if he went down to Mrs. Bcnthatn's dressed like 
a shop-boy. 

He fancied that Mr. Carver had hinted that it 
was not merely his talents as an artist that had 
induced Mrs. Bentham to give him the commission 
to dfrcorale the ballroom, and It afforded him much 
pleasure to hope that she was Interested in him. 

The time at his disposal necessitated orders to 
Mr. Halct instead of to Mr. Johnson; but, his 
figure being well-proportioned, he was easy to fit, 
and the dotlics, with a few alterations, almost sat- 
isfied him. He bought two suits of country clothes 
— short jackets and coloured trousers — to which he 
added a velvet coat for painting in. Evening dotlies 
were indispensable, and these, at least, he would 
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have liked to have gotten from a first-cUss tailort 

but it was not puimible: he hid to start the follow- 
ing day, and had to buy everything, from a port- J 
manteau to a tootlibrusb. There was not a niiniltt j 
to Sparc. At tbe last moment, wbcn evcryihinu was j 
ordered, he found himself obliged to start ofl 
again to buy some silk, shirts. "Silk &birfs go i 
with a velvet jacket," he muttered, as he hurried I 
west again. A jjreat deal of money was also spent I 
in scent, powder, naii-polishcrs. Although he had 
had but little opportunity in his life of becoming ac- 
quainted with such luxuries, he divined their ustcs as 
if by instinct, and his white, feminine hands, as they 
strayed over the shop couniers, seemed to love the 
touch of all things conncttcd with the toilctre-table. 

Yet, tmtwithstandini; his occupations, he found I 
time to in(]u>rc again at the shop in Regent Street 
after Gwynnie. She had not nrtumed, nor bad her 
friend; and l./ewls went away thinking he ought to [ 
take more trouble to find her, but he assured him- 
self that time was lacking: his hours were numbered. 
It was unfortunate, but what was he to do? Over | 
and over again he asked liitnself the question. 

"You'll tell Miss Lloyd, Mrs. Cross, that I was 
sorry not to sec bcr before leaving?" 

"And your address, sic?" 

'TU write — I'll write," he said, and as he drove 
away, Mrs. Cross stood at the door and followed the 
hansom with bcr eyes. 

"I'm sure, 'Arry, that young gentleman was some- | 
one great, or will become someone great." 

'Arry did not answer; he went on arraog^ng the I 
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be of to* spo it be were string oppositi: in the 
nilway carriiec, bearing Lewis telling that he wai 
gpine to stay with a grand Udy m Su»cx and deco- 
ntr bcr ballroom. He wn afraid his father would 
hardly apfn^tc the adventure, «o dead to all X5* 
thetic iotercsi was he, and Lewis fell to thuUdng 
what mi^t be the spiritual pergonal tty of the tall, 
gaunt man, with bristly hair who, in Lewis's child- 
hckod, was so moch appreciated at Santry as a hcalcr, 
and about whom a legend had collected because of 
a laboratory he had built and in which he had wasted 
a fortune. He might even say two forliines, {or 
his father had brought to Santry some money of 
his own, and it was not until he had spent all his 
money upon chemical experiments that he had 
thought of a rich marriage as a way out of his diffi- 
culties. He did not like to think that his mother 
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had bren married for Iter money, but he could un- 
derstand that a man absorbed by his desire to aolvc 
a chemical problem would ant heaieate Co help Kim- 
«cllr out of \m tlifficultiH by a money marriage; an^ 
his motiicr had five thousand pounds on her wedding 
day. a sum of money that the 0>'lcrs had given with 
retactancc, thi:)' bcin^ prudent businc&s folk and full 
of suspicion of nnyonc who had not only waited 
money in fruitless experiments, but time that he 
might have devoted to his patients. "So (hey were 
always insinuating," Lewis said to himself as he 
watdicd the country psKsing, trees advancing and I 
retiring, dll be again took up the thread of hi$ life, [ 
which always seemed to him a magical skein which 
aome mystic hand was weaving into a wonderful pat- 
tern, "if father knew that I was going down to 
decorate Mrs. Bentham's ballroom, and that I met 
her at the moment of my greatest need in a picture i 
dealer^ ahop, he could not fail to remember how he | 
jumped out of & chair in which he had been sttting 
munching a cigar for more than an hour In silence, 
till the sight of mc painting at the tabic filled him 
with such rage that he could not contain himself; 
and he seized my poor little paindngs, crumpled 
them up and threw them inro the fire. Why, he dJdu't I 
know himself, pos:sibly because come experiments had ] 
failed." 

Lewis would almost have liked to call his father j 
back into life, 90 that he might see that his 
painting was likely to turn out more aucccssfnl than 
the chemistry — be would have liked to have got one 
back on h'a father, "but if I were to call bJm bxck- 
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more foftmuirE wc arc to live here than in any other 

countn- 1 

Af ioon as the Selds ttnd the hedgerows were 

Hotted outpf sight by »omc high cmbinkmem or by 
the disxppcanuice o{ all country as the ttatn rushed 
into a tunnel, Lcwi»'» ihoughts returned easily to his 
early life, and be thcmgbt of the tatctul day wheo 
bis father bad been found dcud tn the laboratory. 
Suicide WM spoken a(, and it might well be thai his 
father had ihougfal that bis death would be the 
greatest benefit be could *:anfcr upon his wife and 
wn for, troth to tell, they had never been what peo* 
pie call happy together. Lewis had admired hix 
father, that talJ, gaunt man, who spent his evenings 
and a great part of his nights in his laboratory cn- 
g»ged in fantastic attempts to solve problems that 
might never be solved; an alchemist of old time bis 
father appeared to him, a romantic figure, but he had 
made their lives dieerless and lonely beyond meas- 
ure, and "if he had lived he would have insisted 
upon my entering a bank," and he doubted his 
strength to rcsi»t his father. "His death set me free 
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to follow my painting, and it seems to be leading tnc 
into a fair prospect. H that woman were to fall 
in lave with me I" Such good fortune as this seemed 
to him more than he could hope tor, a talc st might 
out of the "Arabian Niyhts." But why should he n«l 
be the hero of a story; and to convince himself that 
this might he possible he looked again into his life 
and remembered how he had started off from home, 
the day after his father's funeral, to paint all the 
windmi!l5 and willow banks under which donkey* 
arc tethered so that they may be painted; and when 
a great number of Uiesc had been turned into water 
colourit he had ventured into a park where he had no 
r'iEht to go and had encountered a very stem man 
therein, the gamekeeper, who told him that ii he 
were to catch him there again he would have him 
up before the magistrate. He had been biddeo to 
take op his water colours and be oR, a command 
he had hastened to obey; the man accompanied htm 
to the gate to see him olf the premises, but on their 
way thither the lady of alt the fair domain passed 
them, driving her cream-coloured ponies, and, no- 
ticing Lewis's picturesque appearance, asked her 
gamekeeper to tell her who be was; and on his story 
being made known to her she said: "You arc free 
to come into my park to paint whenever you please: 
and will you, when you have finished some sketches, 
bring them up to my house?" — an invitation he had ■ 
hastened to avail himself of. And he remembered 
her admiration of the group of beech trees with wood 
pigeons picking at the mast. She bad liked his 
bridge and his portrait of her gardens; and after 
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ner commendations everybody within ten miles of 
Santry bougbt soraething from him, bcUc^ing bimto 
be for sure a ('uturt' Acadcniiciar). 

The years bctivccti hia fmdcr's and hts mother's 
deaths were living years. His father's dentil had 
given htm life: but fhc honsts he was in\"itcd to 
and the pleusant things he heard said about himiivU 
were not more pleasant than his evenings siding by 
the fireside with !us mother reUting his advtnturc* 
to her: a pleasant and amiable springtide were thcK 
two years, and when hts motJier Fell ill nnd died he 
remembered that he l«rnr what grief is. It was only 
natural that it should be so, for bis mother's diar- 
acter was in hatmony with his; a pretty mother, 
truly, a kind mother, a winsome mother, and he re- 
called the tenderness with whidi they used to bid 
each other gnod-nlght at the foot of the stairtase. 
She was a bit of an artist; and he fell to thinking 
of a certain water colour she had done. It used to 
hang in the parlour on the right of the fireplace — 
a view of the green, with an old house, since pulled 
down, in the foreground. Her love of art was an- 
other tie that bound them, added to which was the 
sense that in losing her he was losing everything. 
If she had lived she might have discovered that the 
corn business in Santry was not prospering, and have 
saved something out of the wreckage, but he had no 
taste for business, and, believing that uncles would 
not cheat their nephews, did not trouble to Inquire 
into his aSairs, and the first he heard of his uncle's 
failure was from the lawyer. A terrible reverse to 
hear of, that one is penniless at the outset of one's 
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career — penniless all but three hundred and fifirj 
pounds, all thnt remained of s comfortable com-l 
petencc. But his pictures had been bought by thcl 
entire cout«r)'fide. The Enex Telegraph had suid I 
he wati a promising young artist, and, knowing noth- 1 
ing whiitsoever of life, he had come la believe that I 
London would fall at the first aound of his clarion. 
Tile head master of tlic Training School at Santry J 
had not altogether shared this belief, and LcwitI 
Smiled OVcr his menuiry of the letter that his lint I 
instructor in the art of drawing and piiinting had.J 
given him to Thompson, a painter whom the hcadl 
master said seemed to he coming along. He hadi 
not seen anything of Thompson for many years, but J 
his name w:is often in die papers. He was beinjc] 
talked of, and "Tlic Modems," too, were being I 
talked about — the new school, the training master! 
explained, and Thompson, Ins nld schoolmate, wail 
at the head of it. He did not know what his workl 
was like, hut Tliompson wa« a clever fellow, '*and4 
you'd do well to look him up." Lewis cuuld hear J 
himself Euying "The Moderns" all the way up tof 
I..ondon, and he had gone to »ce Thompson the I 
morning after his arrival, expecting to fmd nymphs 1 
bathing in his studio, or fleeing from faunj. or may- 1 
be a smgte figure loosening her girdle. He hoped \ 
she would be loosening it for the pleasure of die 1 
ardent youth fallen on hts knees behind her; but in^l 
stead of nymphs he had been shown a picture of a J 
housemaid cleaning steps, her end turned towards | 
him- And the next picture that Thompson produced J 
wav of two acrobats in pink hose about to knit tlictn- J 
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telvn into tome strange device or pcrhap* to spring 
from a trapeze. Tliompson had enjoyed his sur- 
prise, aad Lewis rtmien]bt:rt.>(] nHth some atrimoay 
Thompson's remark ; "You expected to sec nymphs ; 
well, all painters begin with nymphi and a (cw end 
mth boosemaids." 

"How can lioascmaids be turned into art?" was 
his innocent t|ucstlofi: and Thompson answered it: 

"To Apollo alJ things arc possililc"^ — a saying that 
seemed tu savour of tbe Bible. It had left him aak- 
injf himself what Thompson meant, and afraid to 
untie the parcel. But Thompson's bark was worse 
than h'li bite. 

"Your drawings," he said, "arc what wc call skil- 
ful, and I've no doubt that any one of them will open 
the doors of the Academy to you." 

"But would you advise me to enter the Academy 

k schools ?" 
"If your bias be for nymphs and sat^'rs, certainly; 
if for housemaids, no." And this remark had con- 
foDodcd him again. 
' He had never been able to bring himself to ad- 

mire Thompson's work, yet had never doubted that 
Thompson was a clever man — a misdirected one, if 
you like, but still a clever man, who, if he had ap- 
plied himself to any other art but painting, would 
^^ have done well in it; for, after all, his art is a search 
^^L forthe beautiful ratiier than the curious. "But beauty 
^^H is merely a convention, and art is always seeking new 
^^H conventions. A convention wears out like a coat; 
^^B and before it begins to look threadbare, one must 
^^H Icwk out for a new garment. A jacket is better than 
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an old coat," Thompson would lay; and, of courK, 
everything cao be argued. A truthiFul story is a well- 
lold story, a }ying srory is an ill-fuld story; but he 
had hcord enough of that kind of tiling, »nd was not 
to he taken in hy rt any more. And be fell to think- 
ing that: it was partly through listening to Thomp- « 
son and th;it idiot Frazcr that he had been brought to I 
the Waterloo Road, and very nearly to suicide. He I 
wnuld have come to suicide long ago if it hadn't 
been for old Bcndish. Bcndish had, however, failed 
him at Inst, and if it hadn't been for Gwynnte he 
would have had to take the plunge. If it had not 
been for Gwynnic he would be now at the bottom 
of the river, but lorpscs float and some water- 
man would have fished him up. He would be lying 
now in the mortuary with a trickle of water flowing 
over his face: a horrid face presented itself before 
bis imagination, and to rid himself of ttie spectacle 
he began to argue that Thompson might very well 
choose such a subject for his next Academy picture. 
Well, he preferred nymphs, and was going to paint , 
them — satyrs and nymphs and Cupids and garlands, 
masks and arrows, while Gwynnie's fate was to re- 
main in London striving after fifteen shillings or a 
pound a week. He was sorry, but he couldn^t hold 
himself in any way responsible. Why bad she run 
away? All the same, it seemed hard to tbink that 
she who had done su much should be left behind. 
But if she hadn't run away he would not be going ! 
Id Clareinont House, and to marry her might con- 
demn him to the Waterloo Road for all the days of 
bis life. Perhaps all had happened for the best, and 
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walking across the tcrrncc townrda the house. Thffl 
n'ening had grown chilly, ami they had drawn diein 
fhawU more tightly round their shouldcn. 

Then the servant brought him some hot watcrJ 
and told him thnt dinner would he ready in half an 
hour. If he (vuuld like a bath, he would Knd thcs^ 
tiHthrooin next door, the first door on the left; nndtl 
determined to enjoy himself, he washed, dried, prnViT 
dered, and «cenied liimsclf with care, and, full o^ 
misgiving, tried on the evening dofhcs. Hia troth 
5crs seemed to him too wide, the waiiiLtroat seemed] 
to him vulgar, but he could only hope that no onej 
would suspect they were rcady-niaUc; and it was witfc 
a sense of delight that he drew on hix silk socks^ 
tied his white necktie, and brushed — standing hefort 
the tall glass — his rich brown bair. 

At last he nas dressed ; tljc footman led him into! 
the drawing-room, and there he found Mrs. Ben- 
tham, wbo received him with a smile, and who intra-^ 
duced him to Mrs. Thorpe, her cousin. . . . 

Dinner was announced, and Mrs. Bcncham asked 
him to take in Mrs. Thoriie. He had never been 
anywhere except to a Few luncheon parties in IT&itex,.- 
find was conscious of Mr^, I'borpe's eyes, and fai 
cicd she would make use of any little slip to hii di»J 
adrantaj^c; so he did not take the bread out of hin 
napkin till he had seen Mrs. Bcntham take hers, and 
during the whole meal he ate and drank after firsH 
observing one of the hdics. 

When the moment came for the ladies to riie from 
the table, Lewis did not know how ta act; he bad 
heard that gentlemen stopped behind, but was not^ 
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3(ss. Taoepc ttt Snctf tn her vnscv^act cbmw' 
6ekM a xneau wfcicb fnttccoJ ber rraw iIk 
Jin^H : aed ewe ^br Lewis fidr tlot dhe v«> 
« Imt a pcwariil <sK9t7, aad 4ac be last wis 
faer af>eT to bb ndc^ Bia be was vroag ia np|w»- 
iog dia; Mfl Tborpc v«s his eoeny. T^ >^M !s^ 
v*s la enjy i Irtde slansMi ci n - - -ki* 

bat ceandcr ec ccKti c behariour -.tr 

oDusin. and coold not accept Mr. - :o 

hsrt the decontMns feanbed as a v-crr \-aIiJ -^ssmi 
for pdaag up a i^oong mn sad briagutg him down 
to stay ir^ tbau. She Chcxq^ die decondons oi 
die btfiroam shoold have been put mm tbe hinds 
of a respectable fiim, who would seod down s man 
who woold tind 3 lodging in the inn. What did the 
poor o!d gentleman want widi decoranons? she 
asked henelf. He could eoc e^'en come and see 
than when they were done. But there was no use 
thinking of that now the N-oung man «-a$ here, and 
her hope was that his appearance, which was star> 
tliog, would not create any scandaL He seemed in- 
nocent enough; and if he did not stay too long all 
might be well 
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Mrs. Thorpe was dressed entirely in black casi 
rotre, which f*U luosely about bcr *pare figure. Shi 
wore a white cap, under which appeared some thi 
•white hair, suggestive of baldness. The arms wen 
long and bony, and the brown hands were contracici 
and crooked— in fact, tbey seemed like a knittiogr 
machine perpetually in motion; it waa the cxccptioi 
to sec them still. 

As the took from time to time a needle out of her 
cap, she would took frtim Lewis to her coasin, and 
then her eyes would return to her stocking. But at 
last her curiosity to know who Lewis was, tempted 
bcr out of her silence, and as an opporluoity pre- 
sented itself, she asked him some questions about 
his early life, and, knowing it would be dangeroui 
to tell lies, he gave a pleasant version of the tniih, 
telling of the straits his father's improvidence hai 
reduced (hem to, and how be, Lewis, had lived al 
alone with his mother till she died. ITis uncle hai 
failed at the same time, and then there was nothinL 
for it but to go to London with three hundred and 
fifty pounds and "earn my living." 

71ie picture he gave of how be had lived with his 
mother recalled to Mrs. Thorpe her son's childhood 
and early manhood, and her eyes filled with tears of 
pity for Lewis's loneliness. 

And Mrs. Bcntham, too, listened to the story, 
interrupting it to usfc a question from time to timcj 
her attitude growing more abandoned as she remem' 
bercd her own life: a busband whose vices ha<' 
forced her in the third year after their marriagt ti 
ask for a separation. She might have had a divoi 
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for Iter husband h^ oo more thin one occasion tned 
*So!c^-f tt-wnri her, bat is the nwrr eapcctvd t"> 
w- ■ I'-iin. and as scpirarion wis more 

i: '. by society U Urge, the had ac- 
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h tinbcrcd how she had pei»- 

s .-'me and IJvc with her- 

T^t ickcd to shire, not 
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h-- with her coBsidt 

wh .■•srted. 

fiu; it s I'nij- ii;t di3t i.-.n rnjny solitude — youth 
can but coqaetie with it: and is the tncrannM of her 
past life faded, Mrs. Bcntham commenced to weary 
of CtsremoDt Hou&e. She vns grateful to her cousin 
tor the sacrificr she made in coming to live with 
her, but she felt that she must see people : the world 
drew her like a magnet, and her desire to return 
to the world was hastened by outward cx-ents. Her 
tathcr gave over to her the control of the Claremont 
House property, and on her uncle's death, which 
occurred about the same time, she inherited five thou- 
sand a year, strictly tied up, and independent of her 
husband's control. She could not spend her income 
living alone with Mrs. Thorpe and giving tea to nn 
occasional visitor. She had taken a house in Lon- 
don, but after half a dozen seasons she began to 
weary of acquaintances, and friendship was impossi- 
ble. Lore she had not dared, and had sent all the 
men away as soon as they began to speak of love. 

Lewis continued to teil hoiv lie had come to I/)n- 
don to seek his fortune, drawing a poetic picture of 
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the work he had done, hiating at the stniiU he had 
found hiniadf in. He had very often not knowni 
where the next meal was to come from. At tbew 
words Mrs. Thorpe stopped knitting, her liands fell] 
on her knees, and the looked at htm, carried away] 
by his story. Mr&. Bcntham thought she had ncvei 
heard anybody talk so attractively. He was a man* 
of gcniua who required protection, and she felt an' 
immense desire rise up in her mind to prolcct, to 
help, to watch, and to guide him tovrard« thatsucceai 
of which he spoke so simply; It would be part of her- 
self, part of her work, and if she lived to sec him 
a i;rcat man she would not have lived In vain. She 
did not reflect that she was a young and handsome 
woman and that even if she could content herself 
with ttiis quasi-maternal feeling, he, who was only 
ten or eleven years her junior, would not accept j 
what must seem to him cither loo much or too little.-f 

Mrs. Thorpe, who had understood little of Lew*! 
is'a talk of "The Moderns," returned with intertatl 
to the story of his early life, and asked him to tcU hcrl 
more about his mother; but Mrs. Bentham was tool 
much oppressed with her thoughts to listen very at-B 
tcntively to the details of the story, which the already^ 
knew in outline, so she let them talk as they would|-| 
and every now and then the curtains blew out, fillccll 
with a hawthorn imptrfumed breeze. 

She thought of her childhood — of the time wher 
she used to cry for loneliness as she played with her 
toys in the echoing stone passages. She considered 
the dificrcnce it must make in a girl's existence to 
have a mother to consult and to confide la. Shei 
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rwallcd a liiintlred details of her early Ii(c: her 
govemc&scs, her aunt's reprimands and her vWtts to 
the rntlanclioly room where her father sat tn his 
wheel-chair. Her thoughts drifted, and she passed 
on ta the time when she was (akea to her first ball. 
How differfnt it bad been from whcil she had ex- 
pected ft would be I They had bat few friends, and 
her relutions were all old people, at whose dinner- 
parties her frocks and smiles had often seemed 
strangely out of place. And it was at one of these 
diuiial dinner-parties that she had met Mr. Bcntham 
— a good reason for remembering that dinner-party 
•^^nd mistaking liim for an incarnation of all that i> 
noble and brilliant, she had married him— married 
him. dreaming 2 girl's gay dream of lifelong purity 
and love. 

Her thought* turned from the memory of her 
married lite, and as she sat staring into the shadows, 
vhich struggled for mastery with the muonligUt, 
she felt herself falling into a delicious torpor. An 
immenK temptation seetni:d to float about the purple 
gloaming; a thousand little wishes came Into the twi- 
light, but they disappeared into the darkness as she 
tried to define iheni. At last the sound of Lewis's 
voice addressing her broke the current of her 
thoughts, and though she knew he had talked to 
Mrs. Thorpe till he could talk no more, she did not 
gratify him with her attention, but asked him if 
he could sing. He did not wish to sing, but he had 
a light tenor of which he was proud, though not 
unduly, and Mrs. Bentham played his accompani- 
ments, till Mrs. Thorpe put away her knitting. 
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cKrcer — pcnnilcta nU bur three hundred and fifty { 
pounds, all that reniaincd of a comfortable com- 
pctcncL'. ilut his picAires had hecn bought by rhc 
entire countryside. The Essex Telegraph had Haid 
he was a promising young artist, and, knowing noth- 
ing whatBOcrvcr of life, he had cumc to believe that 
Djndon would fill! at the first autmd of ht» clarion. 
The head master of the Training School at Santry 
had not akogcLher shared tliis belief, and Lewi* I 
Rmilcd over his riicniory of the Ic(tcr that hist first I 
instructor in tlie art of drawing and pninting had 
given him to Thompson, a painter whonn the head 
master said seemed to be coming along. He had 
not wen anything of Thompson for many years, but 
his name was often in the papers, i Ic was being 
talked of, and "The Modems," too, were being 
talked about — the new school, the traintnij master 
explained, and Thompson, his old sclioulmate, was 
at the head of it. He did not know what his work [ 
was like, bur Thompson was a clever fellow, "and i 
you'd do well to look him up." Lewis could hear 
himaelf saying "The Modcmsi" all the way up to 
r^indon, and be had gone to see Thompson the ' 
morning after his arrival, expecting to find nymphs 
bathing in his studio, or fleeing from fauns, or miiy< 
be a single figure loosening her girdle. He hoped 
she would be loosening it for the pitmsure of the 
ardent youth fallen on his knees behind her; but in- 
stead of nymphs he had been shown a picture of a 
housemaid cleaning steps, her end turned towards 
him, ^\nd (he next picture that ITiompson produced 
was of two acrobats in pink hose about to knit therrt- . 
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sclvo into some scmngc dcvia or perhaps lo spring 
from « trapwe. Thompsi>ti had enjoyiid hrs sur- 
prise, and l^wis rcmeipbcrcd with sonic acrimony 
Tliompson's remark: "You expected to hcc nymphs: 
well, all painters b«gin with nympha and ti finv end 
with Kouscmaids." 

"How can housemaids be turned Into art?" wai 
his innocent question; and Thompsoti answered itt 

"To ApcIlD all tilings are powiblc" — a saying that 
teemed to »avour of the Bible It had Ict't him ask- 
ing himself what Thompson meant, and afraid to 
untie the parcel. But Thompson's bark was worse 
than bis bite: 

"Your drawings," he said, "are what we call skil- 
ful, and I've no doubt that any one of them will open 
the doors of the Academy to you." 

"But would you advise inc to enter the Academy 
schools?" 

"If your bias be for nymphs and satyrs, certainly; 
if for housemaid!!, no." And this remark had con- 
founded him again. 

He had never been able to bring himself to ad- 
mire Thompson's work, yet had never doubted that 
Thompson was a clever man — a misdirected one, if 
you like, but still a clever man, who, if he had ap- 
plied himself to any other art but painting, would 
have done well in it; for, after all, his art is a search 
for the beautiful rather than the curious. "But beauty 
is merely a convention, and art is always seeking new 
conventions. A convention wears out like a coat; 
and before it begins to look threadbare, one must 
look out for a new garment. A jacket is better than 
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SQ old coat," Thompson would say; and, of course, 
cverythiog can be argued. A truthful wory is a wcll- 
told !>tor>', a lying stury h an ill-told stor)'; but he ' 
had heard enough of that kind of thing, and was not 
tn be taken in hy it any mocc. And he fell to thiitjc* 
ing that it was partly through listening to Thomp- 
son nnd that idiot Fra/cr that he had been brought to 
the Waterloo Road, and very nearl)' to suidde. He 
would have come to saicide long ago if it hndti't 
bc«n for old Bendish. Bendish had, however, failed 
him at last, and if it hadn't been for Gwynnie he 
would have had to take the plunge. If it had not i 
been for Gwynnie he would be now at tlie bottom i 
of the river, but corpses Roat and some water- 
man would have fished him up. He would be lying I 
now in the mortuary witJi a trickle of water flowing | 
over his face: a horrid face presented itself before 
his imaginatioo, and ro rid himself of the spectacle 
he began to argue that Thompson might very well 
choose such a subject for his next Academy picture. 
Well, he preferred nymphs, and was going to paint 
them — satyrs and nymphs and Cupids and garlands, | 
masks and arrows, while Gwynnic's fate was to re- . 
main in London striving after fifteen shillings or a 
pound a week. He was sorry, but he couldn't hold j 
himself in any way responsible. Why had she run 
away? All the same, it seemed hard to think that 
she who had done so mudi should be left bebind. 
But if she hadn't run away he would not be going 
lo Clarcmont House, ^nd to marry her might con- 
demn him to the Waterloo Road (or alt the days of i 
bis life. Perhaps all had happened for the best, and | 
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walking across the terrace townrdt the house. The 
evening Had grown cbilly, and they had drawn their 
shawls more tightly round their ahouldera. M 

Then the servant brou{fhc him some hot waters 
and told him thiit dinner wuuld be ready in lialf naT 
hour. If he would like a bath, he would find th<^ 
bathroom nest door, the first door on the left; and,4 
dchHTnincd to enjoy himself, he washed, dried, po^J 
dered, And scented himself with care, and, full o^ 
misgiving, tried on the evening clothes. His troug 
sers secnied to him too wide, the waistcoiLt sccmedT 
to hirn vulgar, but he could only lio]>c that ito una 
would suspect ttiey were ready<niade ; and it waa wittlJ 
a sense of delight that he drew on his silk socktj 
IJed his white necktie, and brushed — standing before 
the talJ gliiss — his rich brown hair. 

At last he was dressed; the foorman led him mt** 
the drawing-room, and there be found Mrs. Ben- 
tham, who received him with a smile, and who intro- 
duced him to Mrs. Thorpe, her cousin. . . . 

Dinner was announced, and Mrs, niiniham askcdi] 
liiin to take in Mrs. 'Ihorpt, He had never bcei 
anywhere except to a few luncheon parties in Esscx»| 
and was conscious of Mrs. Thorpe's eyes, and fai* 
cied she would make use of any little slip to his dis^ 
advantage; so he did not take the bread out of his" 
napkin till he had seen Mrs. Bentham cuke hers, snd 
during the whole meal he ate and drank after first 
observing one of tbe ladies. 

When the moment came for the ladies to rise fro 
the table, Lewis did not know how to act; he had 
heard that gentlemen stopped behind, but was noq 
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wart if the rule applird when there wu but one. 
Mn. Benthim. x& if she gunaeii bis embursssmait, 
aslced him to follow them into the drawing-room, un- 
lc» he wished to smoke. "My cousin dotsn't like 
the iniell of tobacco, but you can smoke In the ti< 
brary." He did want to smoke, but was delighted to 
say he dido't, for he dreaded the eye of the hutter, 
knowing that that splendid man woald read him like 
8 book. 

Mrs. Thorpe sat silent in her wicker-work chair 
behind a screen, which protected her from the 
dragght; and once more Lewis felt that she wi)s 
tt [cast a potential enemy, and that lie must win 
her over to his side. But he was wrong in suppos- 
ing that Mrs. Thorpe was his caeray. The old lady 
was merely a Utile alarmed at what she coald not 
but consider eccfrntric behaviour on the part of her 
cousin, and could not accept Mr. Vicomc's desire to 
have the decorations tloishcd as a very valid reason 
for picking up a young man and bringing him down 
to stay with them. She thought the decorations of 
the ballroom should have been put into the hands 
of a respectable firm, who would send down a man 
who would And a lodging in the inn. What did the 
poor old gentleman want with decorations ? she 
asked herself. He could not even come and see 
them when tliey were done. But there was no use 
thinking of that now the young man was here, and 
her hope was that his appearance, which was star- 
tling, would not create any scandal. He seemed in- 
nocent enough; and if he did not stay too long all 
might be welL 
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Mrs. Thorpe was dressed entirely in black cMhA 
mere, which fell loosely about her spare figure. Shq 
wore a white cap, under wliicli appeared iome thiiit 
white hnir, su^csrivc of baldness. The arms were! 
long Hnd bony, nnd the brown hnndi were aintractedj 
and crooked — in face, they seemed like a knitting-T 
machuic perpetually in mocton; it was the excepdnof 
tu sec them stilL 

As she look from time to time a needle out of hei^ 
cap, she would look fmm I^wis to h<^r cousin, t 
then her eyes would return to bcr iitocking. But a 
last her curiosity to know who Lewis was, tempted! 
her out of her silence, and as an opportunity prc-T 
sented itself, she asked him some questions about] 
his early life, and, knowing it would be dangrruu^ 
to tell lies, he gave a pleasant version of the truth.l 
telling of the straits his father's improvidence hai' 
reduced them to, and how he, Lewis, had lived s 
atone with his mother till she died. His uncle huJfl 
failed at the same time, and then there was nothing! 
for it but to go to London with three hundred and 
fifty pounds and "earn my living." 

The picture he gave of how he had lived with his, 
mother recalled to Mrs. Thorpe her son's chlldhon*^ 
and early manhood, and her eyes filled with tears on 
pity for Lewis's loneliness. 

And Mrs, Bcntham, too, listened lo rhc 9tory,1 
interrupting it to ask a question from time to timeij 
her attitude growing more abandoned as she rcmcm^ 
bered her own life: a husband whose vices ha^ 
forced her in the third year after their marriage td 
uk for ft separation. She might have had a. dh-orc^l 
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for her husband had on more than one occasion used 
violence towarils her, but as she nfvcr expected to 
wish tn marrj' again, and as separation wa* tnorc 
favourably viewed by society at Urge, she had ac- 
cepted the equivocal position of lii'ing apart from 
her husband; and she remembered hcnv she had per- 
suaded Susan Thorpe to come and live with her. 

And, beiievin^ that she was asked to share, not 
relinquish, the quietude she cherished, Mrs. Thorpe 
had consented to come and live with her cousin, 
whom she believed to be broken-hearted. 

But it Is only age that can enjoy solitude — -youth 
can but coquette \vitb it; and as the mcmuries of ber 
past life faded, Mrs, Bcntham commenced to weary 
of Clarcmont House. She was grateful to her cousin 
for the sacrihce she made in coming to live with 
her, but she felt that she must sec people: the world 
drew ber like a magnet, and her desire to return 
to the world was hastened by outward events. Her 
father gave over to her the control of the Clarcmont 
House property, and on her uncle's death, which 
occurred about the same time, she inherited five thou- 
sand a year, strictly tied up, and independent of her 
husband's control. She could not spend her income 
living alone with Mrs. Thorpe and giving tea to an 
occasional visitor. She had taken a house In Lon- 
don, but after half a dozen seasons she began to 
weary of acquaintances, and friendship was impossi- 
ble. Love she had not dared, and had sent all the 
men away as soon as they began to speak of love. 

Lewis continued to tell how he had come to Lon- 
don to seek his fortune, drawing a poetic picture of 
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the work he had done, hinting at the xtraiti he hat 
found himself in. Ht had very often not known 
where the ncrt meal was tn come from. At theic 
words Mrs. ThoqK stopped knitting, her hands felt 
on her knees, and she looked at him, carried away 
by his sbiry. Mrs. Bcnthani thoQght she had neveFJ 
heard anybody talk so attractively. He was a mat 
of genius who required protection, and she felt anj 
immense desire rise up in her mind to protect, 
help, to watch, and to guide him towards that successi' 
of which be spoke so simply; tt would be part of her 
self, part of her work, and if she Ii\-ed to tee him 
a great man she would not have lived in vain. She 
did not reflect that she was a young and handsome 
woman and that even if she could content heraclf 
with this quasi-muternat fccbng, he, who was only 
ten or eleven years her junior, would not accept 
what must seem to him cither too much or too little. 

Mrs. Thorpe, who had utidersiood little of Lei 
is's talk of "The Modems." returned with interest 
to the story of his early life, and asked him to tell hci 
more about his mother; but Mrs. Bcntham was toi 
much oppressed with her thoughts to listen very at- 
tentively to the details of the story, which she alrcadyi 
knew in outline, so she let them talk as they would, 
and every now and ihcn the curtains blew out, filled 
with a hawthorn impcrfumed breeze. 

She thought of her childhood — of the time when 
she used to cry for loneliness as she played with her 
toys in the echoing stone passages. She considered 
the diilcrence it must make in a girl's existence to 
have a mother to consult and to confide in. She 
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recalled a hundred dettila of Iier early life; her 
pJVcrnesBca, her aunt's reprimands and her visits to 
chc melancholy room where her father sat in bis 
wbccl-chair. Mcr thoughts drificd, and she passed 
on to the time when she was taken to her first ball. 
How difiercnt it had been from what she had ex- 
pected it would bcl They had but lew friends, and 
her relations were all old people, at whose diiincr- 
part:es her frocks and smiles had often sctmcd 
strangely out of place. .'Vnd it was at one of these 
dismal dinner-panics that she had met Mr. Bcntham 
— B good reason for remembering tliat dinner-party 
— and mistaking him for an incarnation of ;ill that is 
noble and brilliant, she had married liim- — married 
him, dreaming a girl's gay dream of lifelong purity 
and love. 

Her thoughts turned from the memory of her 
married life, and as she sat staring into the shadows, 
which struggled for mastery with the moonligtit, 
she felt herself falling Into a delicious torpor. An 
immense temptation seemed to float about the purple 
gloaming: a Uiousund little wishes came into the twi- 
light, but they disappeared into the darkness as she 
tried to define them. At last the sound of Lewis's 
voice addressing her broke the current of her 
thoughts, and though she knew he had talked to 
Mrs. Thorpe till he could talk no more, she did not 
gratify him with her attention, but asked him if 
he could sing. He did not wish to sing, but he had 
a light tenor of which he was proud, though not 
unduly, and Mrs. Eentham played his accompani- 
ments, till Mrs. Thorpe put away her knitting. 
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Mn. Bearhxm had to sccompany her cnuMii, but! 
when she bade Lewis good-night, a mutual emotion. I 
interlockctl their fingers for un mstuitt. 

'Breakfast wili be at nine," she wld, "and after I 
brcakfMt I'll explain my idea of the deconiboos, i 
and yoa'U tdl mc if I'm wrong." 



He entered his pleasant bedroom, and, remember- 
ing be had never been in so pleasant a room before, 
he stopped, for the chintz curtains rustled in the 
breeze that came and went, titled with the scent of 
lilies. A moment after it tfxs the fragrant tobacco J 
plant that enchanted him, and after it came a min- 
gling of scents so sweet and so overpowering that I 
he sank into a chair, asking himself if he were sure I 
that he was not enchanted. And for a long while 1 
he sat, afraid to go to bed, for he could not put I 
aside altogether the dread that he might uwuke 
in the Waterloo Road. If that were to happen he 
would walk straight down to the river and drownt , 
for after the dream he was still dreaming he would -i 
not be able to endure common life. But where waa I 
she? Lying awake, perhaps, under a tester thinking I 
of him, the brocaded curtains falling in great folds I 
over carved wreaths and Cupids; or was she dream- 
ing of him, her thick hair flung over the pillow in ' 
disorder? If the mood were to take her to come 
into his room, love would be wonderful indeed in 
the warmtli of the fine scented Knen; and since so , 
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many wondcrhil ihing> had bcFallcn, why not this 
Ust miracl<:: He lay expectant for a while, and in 
a ievf minutes was talking to a chsmbepmaid in 
Mrs. Bctitham's tiuusc, and she tcmptlng^ him to 
leave CInrcmont House and return with tier to Lon* 
don to the shop in Waterloo Road; a faint dream 
from which he awoke luddenly, and, seeing the har- 
monioui room about him, with the moonlight com- 
ing through the flowered curtains, he said: "It was 
only a dream after all — it was only a drcaml But 
isn't Clanunont House a dream?" he asked himself, 
and then fell asleep again among the smooth white 
linen tlut by tn profusion about him^ and did noc 
awukc again till the door passing smoothly over the 
carpet awoke him. 

The footman brought in a jug of hot water, and 
he heard the man say that breakfast would be ready 
in half an hour in the dining-room, but if he wished 
to have breakfast in his room it would be brought 
up to him on a tray. 

At these words Lewis began to see himself as the 
tea! hero of a fairy-tale, and, distracted with a hun- 
dred plans for winning the sleeping beauty of the 
woods, he dressed quickly, and found the ladies in 
the dining-room. Mrs. Bentham, recovered from 
the langour of the night before, fell to talking at 
once of the decorations, and his mood being that of 
a lover, he could not fix his thoughts on the princi- 
ples of composition as they were known to the Greek 
artists that had decorated Pompeii, at least not in 
the dining-room and In front of Mrs, Thorpe. At 
last Mrs. Bentham proposed to show him the ball- 
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room which she had been forced to build, for the old 
rooms were so small that it was rmpoiaible for I: 
10 give a larRt party in them. 

"But arc (he walls prepared to receive paint?" 

She aiiswen:d that they were, and they walked-s 
round the room, Lewis falling in with Mrs. Bei 
tham's idea that what was required was a 6garel 
painted in the centre of eadi panel, with an appro-* 
priate arrangement of leaves and flowers endrding 
it. 

But there was a choking sensation In his throat, 
and be experienced much difficulty in aniwcring all 
her questions. She seemed further from him than 
she had ever been before. "Was he losing her?" 
he asked himself. "Has she been thinking it over, 
saj-ing to herself that she brought me down here to 
paint pictures for her, and for nothing else?" 

They had been round the room two or three times, 
and every panel had been discussed, and were stand- 
ing by the window engaged in admiring the view. 

"Shall ) show you the drawing I have collect£d| 
for the decorations?" she said abruptly. 

"I shall be very glad if you will, and together Wfll 
shall be able to choose those that seem most suit-T 
able." So they went to the couch and took out ofT 
the portfolios Vcnuscs and Cupids to no end; masks, ' 
quivers, flowers, tendrils, all krnds of fruit in pro- 
fusion; and out of dils stock Mrs. Bcntham pro- 
posed to select, and the whole morning they sat sidci 
by side. 

Sometimes they turned a batch of engravings over,4 
bestowing on each a glance; somedmcs they would'l 
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and ^^-jT- ■• ..' ^ , ■■ ■■;■ .(;■ :i>" '■ rc- 

marlc, that -.vluk Icokir-^ thr-ju. ga 

the I'dt on llie brink of a j-rr. - tic. 

seemed not altogether without warren:. "But dc- 
»pite the danger we man ajntinue our search." she 
Slid; and before lunch ahc had made plain her ide»«, 
aod diotCD the drawiags that she coasidered vroulil 
be niDst servkeable to him. 

"Do you think you'U be able to carry it through? 
What do you think?" she said, and they slood look- 
ing at each other. 

"Carry it through I" he cried. "Of course I shall. 
TTith your help"; and he was almost glad when 
Mrs. Bentham told hira that she and Mrs, Thorpe 
were going out to drive, and that he would have the 
whole afternoon to consider hts projects. 

.Mthough Nature meant him more for the lover 
than the artist, she had not denied him a certain 
amount of enthusiasm, and his (infers itched to 
cover the great blond panels with Cupids, masks, 
flowers, iruit, and wreaths. 

And inspired by the desire of art for its own 
sake, and urged by the desire to win a woman with 
his art, he worked on till the light died, and the 
footman canie to tetl him that dinner would be ready 
at eight, and it was now half-past seven. 
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"Mrs. Bcntham rold mt to tcM yoa, srrt that shal 
has some company chi» evening." 

"Why did she ask people to dinner?" he woa-l 
dercd ns he went upstairs. "It luoks as if she wasl 
afraid tu be alone with me. Or has she asked the« * 
people to dinner id put me to the test, to find out 
how I appear to the county? And, of course, If the 
county don't look favoarably upon nic, 1 must bc- 
thrown over." 
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An hour later he catered the drawing-room, and ' 
waj introduced to Lord Sciiton and Mr. Day, and 
when Mrs. Bentham began to speak of the decora- 
tions I^wis felt himself under the inquisition of the , 
eyes of these two gentleman, tic felt that I^srd I 
Scnton looked upon hini as a tradesman, one who I 
should have been sent to dine in the housckeepcr'^l 
room, one whose pUiie was with the upper servants. : 
Mrs. Bcntham, too> seemed to place Lurd Scnton I 
above him, and Day, the secretary, seemed to him ' 
to enjoy his discomfiture. Never had he felt more 
miserable than he did that evening; and his misery 
increased in his room, and it seemed to him that , 
he would not get any «!cep that night, so keenly did i 
he feel Mrs. Bcotham's cruelty. He was so un-1 
happy at breakfast next morning that he could not ' 
summon up courage to ask Mrs. Bcntham if she were 
coming into the ballroom, and his heart misgave 
him when, on rising from the table, she said: "I 
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shall not see you this morning: I've mucli (luiincss 
to attend 10." That afternoon *hc went out rid- 
ing wiih Lord Senton. Lewis was disappoinicJ, but 
bis work intereMeJ him. and it was exactly what he 
could do best. His fluent talent combined easily 
xryraphs, Cupids, masks, and flowers, and at the end 
of hit third week, he had finished his composttians. 
A scaffolding was put up, and Mrs. Bentlmni de- 
clared herself ready to superintend. 

She had not been out to ride with Lord Senton 
(or some days, and when Mrs. Thorpe asked why, 
she laughed and said she wns a little wearied of him, 
and did nut wish to sec him again for some time. 
"I've been wondering what was the matter with you, 
Lucy," Mrs. Tliorpe said. "Never have 1 known 
you so irritable as you have been for the last fort- 
night." 

"Have I really been out of humour? I didn't 
notice it," Mrs. Bentham answered, laughing. 
"Well, that young lord is very monotonous, and the 
long stretches of country looking so lovely set me 
thinking of my painting, and is not this an occasion 
to return to itr 1 have neglected it too long, and 
^^ merely, you remember, de;ir, because I couldn't man- 

^K age trees. But Mr, Seymour tells me " 

^H The women parted at the door of the ballroom, 

^V and Lewis talked to her from his scaffolding. She 

* chatted, and laughed, and told stories. It amused 

her to talk to him as he sat painting. Sometimes 

the would turn his back on the great white wall, and 
sit facing her, smoking a cigarette, while she told 
bim some ridiculous story about Lord Senton, or 
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asked him for advice about her drawing;, and dar- 
ing these conversations be was conuiou^ ihnt he wai 
advancing himself inlo intimate relations. Shq 
thought him very hjindiiomc, and every day hi» draw 
ingi revealed to her prospects of a genius that ond 
day all the Tvorld would nckoowledge. 

And ic was about this timu rhcy began to spcol 
of whRt love is, and is not. It wns Lucy that intro-1 
duccd the subject oftcncst, and it was she, when- 
c^'cr the conversation teenie.1 likely bJ take a seriout 
turn, or become personal, that changed the subject 
dexterously. And so they were like friends who 
dared not venture on the slightest liberty, but who 
showed by a thousand little things that the>- longed to 
pass over all restrictions. 

But if the morning were pleasant, the o'enings 
were delightful; and while Mrs. Thorpe knitted, the 
lovers (fur they were already lovers in thought) 
sang together; and if they were not singing they snt 
discussing painting and literature. She had never 
been mentnlly intimate with a man before, and it 
often seemed Ud l^er that a new world was opening 
up into her view. [ 

"To-morrow." she said, "1 shall not sec you i 
the afternoon; I must pay some visits"; and tbcj 
was an accent of regret in her voice that ularmei 
her chaperon, l-ewis was, however, not disjiteast 
to devote an entire afternoon to his work — an afiepj^ 
noon free from interruptions. He had Hiat morning 
completed the compositton destined to fill the panel 
above the chimney- piece— a nymph seated higli in a 
bower made of a few tendrils and ro5es> with a ring- 
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of Cupids dancing roanil her tn tbe mimic of a rccd 
(iutc which «f)c pUyed. Al toon at brcakfsit was 
over lie Ntrt CD wurk to lay in the face, shouldcni, and 
hair of the nymph, caking care to Iceep it very tight 
in (one. 

He worked steadily i» lung as there was light, 
never stopping hut to light a cigarette. "Eight 
hours I've been working," he said to hirastlf. "Eight 
hours upon that scnffolding"; and, feeling a little 
tired, he walked on to the terrace and abandoned 
himseir to the happy consideration of his accompliith- 
ment till the carriages appeared round a bend in the 
drive. 

The ladies had paid several visits, and to their 
surprise the whole county knew about the decora- 
tion», and hoped that Mrs. Betitham would give a 
ball. 

"So )-ou will make the acquaintance of the whole 
county, Mr. Seymour," I-«cy said, laughing. "Ev- 
erybody has heard about you, and ts looking for- 
ward to seeing you. Lord Senton has, I think, been 
abusing you to Lady Marion. She told me be said 
he didn't like you, and that there must be something 
nice about anything that Lord Senton dislikes." 

"But who is Lady Marion?" Lewis asked, a little 
perplexed. 

"The dearest old lady in the world; very learned, 
and very interested in art." 

"But, my dear," said Mrs. Thorpe, suddenly stop- 
ping her knitting, "we have forgotten to tell him 
about Lady Helen. Do you know, Mr. Seymour, 
that you will see one of the most beautiful girls It) 
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rhe world? All St Petersburg went mad about her 
Jast season. Yoa are sore to fail in love witt her." _ 

Lewis iuid he would be enchanted lo sec the mw 
beautiful girt in the world, but hoped he would doi 
fall in love with her. "That would be a calamlt)',"1 
he added. 

"Why would it be a calamit)-?" Lucy asked. 

Before Lcwu could 6nd an answer to this quesHoi 
Mrs. Thorpe, who seemed to have Lady Helen ami 
Lewis terribly miacd up in her head, said: 

"1*01 thinking, Lucy, what a pretty picture Mri 
Seymour could paint of Lady Helen. You ou^ 
to ask her to sit to him." 

"I shall be delighted to do so, but I don't know 
that Lady Helen will have time to sit; she is leav- 
ing the country vcr)* soon." "And I've no time to 
bejjin a portrait," Lewis interjected. "I'm too much 
occupied with the decorations." 

"Portraits and decorations don't mix, do they?" 
Lucy asked. "Has any great decorator been also a 
great portrait painter?" 

Lewis spoke of Tintoretto, but admitted that he 
did not seem to have taken portrait painting very_ 
seriously. 



XII 

A LITTLE after two o'clock, before Lucy or Mrs. 
Thorpe bad 6nished dressing to receive their visitors. 
Lord Senton and Mr. Day drove up in a dog-caft. 
Lord Senton, a tall, languid young man, with weak . 
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eyes, a fair moustache, and a rose flush in his checks, 
walked like a tall greyhoiuid of distinctive breed, 
and by his side his sccrcrary, Mr. Day, trotted, a 
snappy little mcngrel who bad little by little suc- 
ceeded in gathering up all Lord Scnton's business, 
making of it a sort of private possession. He ran 
his lordship's racing>stables and he Intrigued 
against his lordship's women, advising him against 
this one and advocating the advantages of another: 
doing alt sorts of odd jobs with a series ot disagree- 
able little barks and yelps. Lord Sdoton's frirnds 
regarded him as an abomination, and hv chuckled 
as each friend dropped away, for to get Lord Sen- 
ton I'n his power completely it waa necessary to iso- 
late him. 

"1 dofi't know what is happening," S«nton said; 
"she has put mc off three times. I'm certain she'll 
never go out to ride with me again, but will pull 
down stables and build studios or something of that 
kind. What do you think of this young man who 
has come down here to paint decorations for her?" 

"Well, Lord Scnton, I cannot tell you really what 
I think of him until I see more of him. As soon as 
a chance occurs I will try to get five minutes with 
bira." 

"And do you think you will be able to find out 
anything about him?" 

"I think I shall," he answered; and he would have 
said more, but at that moment a carriage passed 
round the sweep containing an old lady in mauve 
and two girls in pink dresses who shaded their faces 
with blue and pink sunshades. 
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"Here are Hjc Onnnid girla." »id Mr. Day. 

"How boring," Scnton answered. "I wish ' 
could get away. Do you cake ihctn on, Diy." 

"Don't you think you'd like to mtk to the girltl 
for a few minotcj before Mrs. Bentliain cornel 
down," Day asked, "while I take on tiic old lady?"' 

Before this point could be decided, Mrs. Ormrodl 
and ber dnoRhtcni were annoufiocd. They wercl 
people of some slight consldcntton in the county, 
having owned property for some three or four 
generations, and being related distantly to the Mar- 
quis of Hcdicrington, an important nobleman, yield- 
ing but little in position and influence to the Duk' 
of Richmond, who spent three months cvcrj- year ati 
Westland Manor, and ui%*iied barooets, and the best 
county families to honoor him with a three days' 
Wsit; tlie small landownct^, militia olficers, vicars 
and curates were invited to dinner, and their posi- 
tion in the county was determined by the tooc the 
noble Marquis adopted in addressing them, 

The Marquis's eldest sister, Lady Marion, had 
married a Mr. Lindell, a county gcnrteman who had 
died many years ago; Lady .Alice, the second sister, 
!ud married Sir Richard Scdgewick; he owned a 
large property in Sussex, but lived principally in 
LondorL TTie third sister, Lady Henrietta, bad 
married a diplomatist, Lord Grandcr\'illc, and her 
daughter, Lady Helen, was spoken of as the belle of 
the season. Her photographs were published in all 
tbe papers, and the gossips related that ber mother 
intended her for Lord Senton. She was only back a 
few months from Sr. Petersburg and already it was 
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ntoored thnt she was a grtnt trouble to her mother, 
and woulci prohahly marry according to her ona in- 
clinations. 

These were among the first to arrive, and very 
soon afterwards carriages drove up in quick succes- 
sion, and emptied their cariioes of pink muslin and 
jerseys at the hall dour. The word tennis was heard 
all over the drawing-room, and Mrs. Bentham. ob- 
serving a great desire on the part of the younger peo- 
ple for tennis, proposed they shauld go out on the 
termec. 

The courts were in beautiful order — a turf of fine 
grafli lOce velvet, that the tennis player* felt admir- 
ingly with their feet. A fault must be found, and 
somebody said. "A 'smash' will be impossible in 
these courts in two hours' time." "Quite true," 
somebody replied: "those at this end will not be able 
tn lift their eyes." There was plenty of shade, how- 
O'er, for the onlookers, for at the far end three 
splendid cedars and some spreading beeches formed 
a tent, in whose shade the white cloth of tlie lea- 
table glittered like a bank of snow; and it was there 
the company collected and talked as they watched 
the game. The elders were more interested to hear 
Lady Marion talk; and she had begun to express 
her views regarding Russian intrigues in Persia to 
her sister. Lady Grandervillc, whose thoughts were 
on her daughter, rather than on politics. 

"I'd rather that Grander\illc were sent to one of 
the Colonics as Viceroy. I've been thinking out," 
she said, "a project for trained nurses which, I be- 
lieve, is needed seriously; but I suppose we shall 
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go to St Petersburg. Helen likes Dutch societal 
but she it difficult lo understand. ... By the wayn 
have you heard about tliis vounR man who U staying 
here decorating Lucy's baMroom? One ot the Oim- 
rod girls, Kthel, caught sijjht of him, and her de- 
scriptjon of him is that he would make a very good- 
tootung girl." 

"Etiifl Ormrod always puts a disagreeable colourj 
on everything she says. The young man is good 
looking — diat she cannot deny; so she finds faufd 
with him because he looks as if he wasn't able I 
carry a very heavy trunk." 

Lady Ilcten, who overheard her aunt's remark, 
said: "T quite fl^rn: with Aunt Marion; one doesn't 
want a man to look like a stevedore." 

"My dear Helen I" Lady Grandcrvillc ut- 
tered] and then relapsed into a sort of plaintive 
silence. 

"Now, what have I said wrong, mother?" Lodj 
Helen said. 

"Nothing, dear," Lady Marion replied. "But 1 
can't help wondering where you gar that lemon>caIjJ 
oured hair from: no one else in the family has itT 
And the women fell to talking about Lady Helen''! 
hat, and it was agreed tlial it matched the embroitf 
cry flowers on her dress. 

She was among the whitest of women, with hardljl 
a trace of colour in her face, only a faint rose flusrf 
showing; hut round the eyes a darker dot announced^ 
a nature that would probably cause Lady Grandcp- 
viile trouble later on. The head, placed on a thin 
neck, fell inlo varying attitudes, and the waist, which 
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one could span w'ttli one's hand, antl tttc slight hips, 
recalled a Bacchus rather than x Venus. 

"Why do you stand, Helen? Why don't you sit 
down?" 

"Whether I stand or sit, mother, I'm alway* doing 
iomcthing wrong," Lady Helen answered, and she 
-was about to turn away and to leave the groufi, but 
was stayed from doing ho by the approach of Mrs. 
Bentham. 

"1 bear, Henrietta, that you arc go!ni{ to Rus- 
sia ?" 

"I'm afraid wc arc, Lucy." 

"Why afraid, Lady GroodervUle?" Mr. Swao- 
ncll chimed in. 

A political conversation with Mr. Swannell, who 
accompanied Mrs. Bentham, was .1 thing to he 
avoided, and Lady Grandcrvtlle answered abruptly; 
bat, undeterred by her remark, he turned to a gmup 
of young men who crowded to listen, and addressed 
himself to them, saying that Russia was the ever- 
lasting menace. But in the midst of a fine period 
he noticed that everybody was looking away from 
him, and at the same moment he heard one of the 
girls say: "I'm sure it is he. Did you ever see any- 
body 80 peculiar in your life?" 

The peculiar person was Lewis, and as he walked 
down the pathway the sun turned the brown hair 
that fell on his neck to gold, 

"He walks like a girl," said Ethel Ormrod. 

"I don't know what you mean, Ethel," her sister 
replied; "most people would think that he walked 
very gracefully." 
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Tberc was a motnenlary lall in the tennis, «s he 
joined the groups assembled about the courts, and 
Mri. Bcntham introduced him ax. once to Ladyj 
Marion, lor she knew that balf the county took i 
opinion from that old lady— and she did well, fori 
what with her sister's whining stones and little wor-J 
ri», and Mr. Swannell's [wliticnl commnnplacesfl 
Lady Marion was in a homour that allowed her t(^ 
see little else but good in Lewis. 

"I hear you are decorating Mrs. Bcnthatn's bill'] 
room," she said. 

"f have not yet f nithed my first panel, but all my 
sketches are done," Lewis answered; and Lady Mar- 
ion Hiked him if his sketches were original 

"Inasmuch," be answered, "as I lake Cupid from 
otic engraving, and a nymph from another, and pud 
them toj{«her." 

The fooDiien were handing round ices, and Lcwia 
asked Lady Marion if she would come wid) him tal 
tlie tent and choose an ice for herself; or, if she* 
would tell him which ice she preferred, he would get 
it for her. 

Lady Marion said that she would go and have a 
look round. "And, perhaps, strawberries and cream 
might tempc me, or some claret cup, or lemooade. 
1 think I'll go with you and have a look round," she- 
said. 

Aa she rose from her chair Lady liclcn came forJ 
ward to speak to bcr aunt, and LJidy Marion said a 

"Mr. Stynioor, let me introduce you to mjH 
niece, Lady Hele;i Trevor." 

"Dear mc, what a fool Marion is," Lady Grand 
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crviUc said to hrrsrif; "she inrroduccs that man to 
Helen simply because he can gabble about pictures; 
and now Helen's chances of being ngrccablc to Lord 
Senton are done for- — that fellow won't leave her the 
whole afternoon. Really, Marion is too thouglit- 
lc«." / 

Her annoyance at her sister's thoughtlessness in- 
creased when ahc saw that I-ady Marion had asked 
'Helen if she would care to cnmc with her to chc 
tcntt and when Helen, instead of n-alking by Lady 
Murion, walked on the other side of Lewis, this 
attracted everybody's attention, including Lucy's, 
who sat down by Lady Grnndervllle and tried to 
speak to her of indificrenr thinRs; spcafcing, however, 
so disconnectedly that Lady Granderville guessed 
that she was thinking of Mr. Seymour, and began to 
wander if it was possible that Lucy was In love with 
her painter. 

_ "I hope she is," she continued In her thought*, 
"for she will keep him our of Helen's way." "A sort 
of buffer-state," she said aloud. 

"Like Belgium," Lucy answered. 

"Belgium, did you say?" Lady Granderville inter- 
jected. "I hope we shan't be sent there. But I hear 
Mr. Seymour is decorating your ballroom, and is 
doing it beautifully." 

At once Lucy began to speak of Lewis's gift for 
decoration, "in other words," she said, "for filling 
a space." The words "filling a space" were not lost 
upon Lady Granderville. 

"^e is picking op his jargon," she «id; and both 
women waited for Lewis to reappear. 
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He came forward s few minutes afterwards with 
Lady Msrion and Lady- Helen on cither Mideof (urc 
2nd the three walked towards Lady Grandcr^'lV 
u if wtlh the inteotion of rcjniiiing her. But ( 
their way thither, to Lady Grandcr^-illc's ann 
ance, Helen led Lewis towards a scut under i 
ccdnrs. 

"How dclrrmincd she is," Lucy said to hcrst 
and she would have gone forward to carry Lewis ofij 
if she could have escaped from her gucMs. 

A match between Miss Ormmd and Mifls Fai 
shaw was just going to begin; and to avoid i 
friends in whom she had no interest, and the r 
of the sun which were stealing under her lo 
fringed parasol, Lady Helen rose and walked 
through the pleasure grounds with Lewis. 

... A motlier watched her daughter, a mistrcs 
her lover, and the two women's faces told with \ " 
luieasincu they &aw what was happening. Even t 
tcntiis>playcrs forgot their games and looked aftc 
the great heauty that the young painter was now lead- 
ing away to some secluded corner of the park. The 
girls, less discreet than the young men, exchai _ 
glances and whispered among themselves; and hori 
Senion, annoyed, foolishly asked Mrs. Rentham wbaj 
she was jfoing out riding with him again. 

Lucy gave an abrupt answer, :ind moved ; 
from him as if it had become her duty to speak t 
some other guests. 

"I wonder what she can see in that painter, to go 
off with him like that?" Lord Senton said to Day; 
and both sat watching the retreating figures, neither 
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of which had any suspicion of the attention which 
both were attracting. 

A turn brought them to the river. "Always flow- 
ing." Lady Mclcn said. "Let us sit here, and tcl! 
nic about your paintijig. When shtll I see your pic- 
tures?" 

"As soon as I have anything to show I shall be 
delighted. I have only just started a panel," he 
answered. 

l^dy Helen did not reply, but sat listlessly draw- 
ing on the ground with her parasol. \t last she 
»aid: "1 juppose that if a man has an art to which 
he is devoted, he can dispense with all other interests. 
In books Uvers are al) pnintcrs and poets, hut T 
don't think artists care much about women." 

"But you are a poetess, Lady Helen. Docs that 
mean, therefore, that you have no interest in the 
men you meet?" 

"Very little in the men I meet," she answered. 

"But you dream?" he said. 

"We must aU dream," she answered; and her 
voice had in it that accent of regret so dear to youth- 
ful hearts. 

Neither spoke; each struggled with an emotion 
that was almost pain. 

"You are going to Russia, Lady Helen?" 

"Perhaps; but one returns from Russia," she re- 
plied. "Let us hope so," she added, lifting her eyes. 

And then the conversation fell into commonplace, 
and they talked of things that did not interest them, 
listening all the while to the river bubbling past them. 
At the end of a long silence Lady Helen said, "my 
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mother will begin to wonder what has become of 
me." 

Lew'n'n Indc of knowledge of eocixt convcntioni 
and rastomi prevenwd him from answcrine her, and 
they turned back meeting Mrs. Bcntham and Mrs. 
Thorpe in the path coming towards them, and they 
returned up the pathway. 

"Ljidy GrandcrviUc sent me," Mrs. Thorpe said, 
"In search of you, She says she is thinking of leav- 
ing." 

"Mother no sooner arrives than she begins think- 
ing of Ica^nng," Lewis heard Lady Helen tay; "par- 
ticularly when anybody else is being amu^icd." 

Lcwi.s would have wished Lady Helen to have 
spoken any other words but these, for already he 
had begun lu fear he had been guilty of an Indis- 
cretion, of an imprudence that might result in his 
dismissal, and, foreseeing his departure nat morn- 
ing, in the luggage cart, perhaps, he tried to defend 
himself, telling his patroness that Lady Helen had 
proposed they should walk to the river, "i couldn't 
tell her that I could not accompany her could I? 
Be just." 

"I- suppose," she aald, "that you admire her very 
much. Have you been making love to her?" 

"\Vc were only talking about painting and poetry; 
she writes poetry, and wanted to know my opinion." 
he answered. "She asked mc if I would give her 
some lessons in painting," his vanity prompted him 
to ndd, but no sooner were the words spoken than 
he regretted them. 

"Give her lessons?" she repeated; "very well, you 
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vUi hrre plenty of time, for 1 don't think 1 will taks 
lay more o8 you." 

Thcw word* made It plain to Lewis that i( he 
could persuade Luqr to condone his conduct and for* 
get it, he would one day be admitted to her bedrooiD. 

"I could not do else than follow her," he wid, 
"without seeming nidc." 

"Arc you sure you don't love her, Lewi*?" 

"Sure I do not love her, Ljicyl A quarter of an 
boor ago I saw her for the first time, and in a few 
days iihe'U be going to St. Petersburg." 



XIU 

Lucr did not answer him, and he began to ask him- 
self if he should have refrained from using her 
Chrittiaa name, ant) vowed he would attribute the 
indiscretion, if ^e considered it one, to the emotion 
of the moment. 

An hour later, as he stood on the steps watching 
the visitors drive away, he said to bimsctf : "As soon 
as the last has departed I will ask her if she is angry 
with mc, and beg of her to forgive me," But among 
the last guests to depart were some friends whom 
Lucy succeeded in persuading to stay to dinner, and 
diese stayed on anon; it was nearly eleven o'clock 
before their carriage drove away, and then Lucy 
bade Lewis a formal good-night and he went up to 
his room, asking himself if a walk in a wood and ten 
minutes spent by a river's brink with a young girl 
would cause hira to be thrown out of Claremnnt 
House. "Our lives do not depend upon such trifling 
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circumstances as these.*' he satd, and began to 
think the matter out, diicovering new argumentf 
which he would advance when Lucy spoke lo biro 
again on the lubject. Hr would tell her that Lady 
Helen had asked him to walk in the wood with her 
^whtch was true "How could I refuse ?" he wnuld 
say. "You wouldn't have mc rude to one nf your 
{[uests?" An admirable ar^ment, this <;ecmed to 
him fn be, and he hoped she would come down to 
breakfast next morning! she sometimes appeared at 
brevkfaKt and sontetimcs she didn't. Alasl ttic first 
thing the butler told him next morning was that 
Mrs. Bentham would oot appear before luncheoa 
— a piece of news that set him conjecturing, asking 
himself if she wished n> avoid him ; and alt th? morn- 
ing be expected a note from her telling him what 
the trains to London were. He knew she wnuld not 
write such a letter, but he could not stay the tlioughts 
that floated through his mind aod prevented him 
from applying himself tn 3 Cupid's bcatl. He 
stopped to listen, his face brightening at tlie sound 
of footsteps and darkening when they dicJ away. 
He lit 3 cigarette and put bis palette a^idc, snying: 
"I can do nothing till I have spoken with her." At 
last the door opened — it was she. "I have be«n 
waiting tor you," he said. 

"But I thought," she answered, "we Were agreed 
as to the composition?" 

It was a great relief to I^wis to hear Lucy say 
these words, for he knew now ihnt he Has not going 
to be turned out of Claremont House, and sent back 
to the garret that would eecm ten times more like a^ 
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"Yet. aaJ z very pretti' motivt. tpo." iht ««!. 
"I am iociing forward to seeing ir. You hivs > 
OWrenient for die rrrmph, 1 surpusc?" 

''Vcs," be $aid, "I found a drawing th«» !;'>■«» "*» 
very nearly the rao^-cmcnt I iP»at." 

"Let me see Ir"; and when Lewis fouml the 
drawiag Lacy said ; "Yes, you htn gCA 
nympb." 

"rra glad you think so." he answered. 

"And a Cupid will be easily t'ound." 

"Why do you say that?" be asked, "You arp 
laughini* at me. Why are you lauRhinn at mc?" 

"But I'm not Isughing": and they walked over 
to the window and stuod walching a Bi>ek of slictn 
that had collected in the shade of a great elm. 

"If you are not laughing at mc, you arc an^ry 
with me." 

"Angry with you? \Vhy should I be angry? Be- 
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caine you have not beeo vroridng very bard iltii 
momtng?" «hc asked. 

"If I liavcn't been working it is because— I told 
you ycBKrviay that I did nor love Lady Helen." 

"But why should tliat raaki; me anRry?" 

"[ said thut ( only loved yon." 

"And you've found out since then that you told 
mc an untruth?" 

"You aren't angry with inc because I said I loved 
you?" 

As Lucy was about to answer him, a Mcp was 
heard, and Lewis banded Lucy an engraving and 
asked her if she [bought well of it. 

A moment after the butler entered: he handed 
Mn. Bcntham a telegram, and said that Lord Sen- 
ton was in the drawing-room- 

"Mis lordship is going to I^ondon by the two 
o'clock train and would Itke to know if he can do 
anything for you in London." 

Before answering, Mrs. Bentham opened the tele- 
gram. "My father is very ill, Mr. Seymour; 1 shall 
have to go to I Jindon." 

"What shall 1 icU Lord Scnton?" the huder 
asked. 

"Tell his lordship that I will be with him in a 
minute." 

"So you're going up to London with Lord Sen- 
ton," Lewt» said, and there was a little agony in his 
voice that made Lucy forget her father for a mo- 
ment 

"My dear Lewis, Lord Scnton is nothing to me 
and never will be, except a neighbour. But a neigh- 
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very quickly, and somcttmcs it seems as U one could 
not make any progress at all," he aniwcrcd boldly. 

Day snt staring round the walls. "I suppose you 
will havtf a nymph here and a Cupid there; and what 
will you pur over yonder?" 

"Probably a garland of flowers," Lewis answered. 

"I wonder how you can think of all these things. 
And Mrs. Bcntham — docs she help jrou with your 
painting? I've heard she is pretty handy with her 
box of water-colours," 

"Mrs. Bcntham comes into the ballroom in the 
morning, and wc talk the decorations over together; 
but she doesn't du any of the painting." 

"No; I don't mean that," Day replied carelessly. 
*'I suppOie she saw otic of your pictures on exhibi- 
tion, and that is how you made her acquaintance?" 

"Well, no," Lewis answered quite simply. "She 
.saw some of my work in a picture dealer's shop, and 
the picture dealer recommended me. It was Mr. 
Viconie who wished to have this ballrooni done; 
but he seems to have fallen seriously ill, and he may 
not live lo sec it finished." 

"If he dies," Day said, "Mrs. Benthara will in- 
herit another five thousand a year. She will be the 
richest woman in Sussex. I wonder if she will marry 
again? Her property and Lord Senton's o^xrlap! 
if tlicy were to make u match of it, their land woald 
stretch as far as the eye could see." 

"Du you think she will marry Lord Senton?" 
Lewis asked. 

"I wouldn't be surprised: they have gone up to 
London together"; and the mongrel watched Lewis, 
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He came forward a fen minutes nftcnranis 
Lady Marion and Littfy Helen on citlicr tide of bil 
and tbc three walked tuwnrJs Ludy Grandervi" 
as if with the intention of rejoining her. But 
their way thither, to Lady Graadcrvillc's anni 
ance, Helen led Lcwi$ towards a seat under 
cedan. 

"How determined she is," Lucy said to hersi 
and she would have gone forward tu carry Lewis 
if slic could have escaiJcd from her guests. 

A match between Miss Ormrod and Miss Fai 
shaw was just going lo begin; and to avoid the 
friends in whom she had no interest, and the rays 
of the sun which were stealing under her long- 
fringed parasol. Lady Helen rose and walked 
through the pleasure grounds with Lewis, 

... A mother watched her daughter, a mistress 
her lover, and the two women's f3i-e> told with wbl 
uneasiness they saw what was happening. Even 
tennis-players forgot their games and looked after 
the great beauty that the young paiiilcr was now lead- 
ing away to some secluded comer of the park. The 
girls, less discreet than the young men, exchanged 
glances and whispered among thcmsi^Ives; and Lord 
Senton, annoyed, foolishly asked Mrs. Bcntham when 
she was going out riding with him again. 

Lucy gave an abrupt answer, and moved awa]. 
from bim as if it had become her duty to speak toij 
some other guests. 

"I wonder what she can see io that painter, to go 
oS with him like that?" Lord Sentun said to Dayi 
and both sat watchitig tlie retreating ligures, ncitbi 
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of which had any suspicion of the aMcntron which 
botii were nttractrng. 

A turn brought them to the nvex. "Always flow- 
iog," Lady Helen said- "Let us sit here, and tell 
me about your paintiag. When shall I ecc your pic- 
turcB?" 

"As soon as I have an>-tbing to show I shall be 
dcliglKcd. I have only jurt started a panel," he 
answered. 

Lady Helen did not reply, but sat listlessly draw- 
ing on the ground with her parasol. At last she 
said: "I suppose that if a man has an art to which 
he is devoted, he csn dispense with all other interests. 
In boolu levers are all painters and poets, but I 
don't think artists care much about women." 

"But you are a poetess, Lady Helen. Does that 
mean, therefore, that you have no interest in the 
men you meet?" 

"Very little in the men I meet," she answered. 

"But you dream ?" he said. 

"Wc must all dream," she answered; and her 
voice bad in it that accent of regret 90 dear to youth- 
ful hearts. 

Neither spoke; each struggled with an emotion 
that was almost pain. 

"You are going to Russia, Lady Helen?" 

"Perhaps; but one returns from Russia," she re- 
plied. "Let us hope so," she added, lifting her eyes. 

And then the conversation fell into commonplace, 
and they talked of things that did not interest them, 
listening all the while to the river bubbling past them. 
At die end of a long silence Lady Helen said, "my 
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motber will beg^n to wonder what has become oFj 
mc" 1 

Lewis's lack of knowledge of social convendons-J 
and customs prevented him from answering her, and 
ehcy turned bade meeting Mrs. Bcntham and Mrs. < 
Thorpe in tite pitth coming towards thcin, and they 
returned up the pathway. 

"Lady Gnmderville sent me," Mrs. Thorpe said, 
"in search of you. She says she is thinking ot leav^ 
ing." 

"Motber no sooner arrives than she begins thlnk-J 
ing of leaving," Lewis beard Lady Helen say; "par- 
ticularly when anybody else is being amused." 

Lewis would have wished Lady Helen to have . 
spoken any other words but these, for already boj 
had begun to fear he had been guilty of an indis- 
cretion, of an imprudence that might result In hi» 
dismissal, and, foreseeing his departure next morn-' 
tng, in the lu)(gagc cart, perhaps, he tried tn detcndl 
himself, telling his patroness that Lady Helen hadf 
proposed they should walk to the river. "1 couldn't! 
tell her that I could not accompany her could T?| 
Be jost." 

"I' suppose," she said, "that you admire her veryj 
much. Have ynu been making love to her?" 

"Wc were only talking about painting and poetry;! 
she writes poetry, and wanted to know my opimon/'I 
he answered. "She asked me if I would give herl 
some lessons in painting," his vanity prompted him ' 
to add, but no sooner were the words spoken dian 
he regretted them. 

"Give her lessons?" she repeated; "very well, you . 
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will hive plenty of time, for 1 don't think t will take 
any more ofi you." 

"I'hcic words made It plain to Lewis that i( he 
could persuade hucy to condone his conduct and for* 
get it, he would one day be sdmitted to her tiedroom. 

"I could nnt do else than follow her," he said, 
"without seeming rude." 

"Arc you sure you don't love her, Lewis?" 

"Sure I do not love her, Lucy! A quarter of an 
hoar ago I saw her for the fint time, and in a few 
days ihe'il be going to St. Petersburg." 



xiri 

Lucv did not answer him, and he began to ask him- 
self if he should have refrained from using her 
Christia/i name, an(J vowed he would attribute the 
indiscretion, if she considered it one, to the emotion 
of the moment 

An hour later, as he stood on the steps watching 
the visitors drive away, he said to himself: "As soon 
as the last hai departed I will ask her if she is angry 
with me, and beg of her to forgive me." But among 
the last guests to depart were some friends whom 
Lucy succeeded In persuading to stay to dinner, and 
these stayed on anon; it was nearly eleven o'clock 
before their carriage drove away, and then Lucy 
bade Lewis a formal good-night and he went up to 
his room, asking himself if a walk in a wood and ten 
minutes spent by a river's brink with a young girl 
would cause him to be thrown out of Claremont 
House. "Our lives do not depend upon such trifling 
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drcumstaDces u these." he said, and began to ] 
think the matter out, discovering new argnmcjits j 
which he would advance when Lucy sfxjlce to him I 
again on the Jmbjcct. He would tell her that Lady 
HeJen had asked him ta wallc tn the wood mth her j 
— which was true. "How could i refuse?" he wauld I 
say. "Vou wouldn't have me rude to one of your 
guests?" An admirable argumeni, this seemed to 1 
him ro be, and he hoped she woold come down to j 
breakfast next morning: she sometimes appeared at | 
breakfast and sometimes she didn't. Alas! the firat J 
tbinj/; the butler told htm next morning was that j 
Mrs. Benfhani would not appear before luncheon ' 
— a piece of news that set him conjecturing, asking 
himself if sbe wished to ai'oid hirai and all the morn- 
ing he expected a note from her telling him what 
the trains to London were. He knew she would not 
write such a letter, but he could not stay the thoughts 
that floated through his mind and prevented him 
from applying himself to a Cupid's head. He 
stopped to listen, his face brightening at the sound I 
of footsteps and darkening when they died away. 
He lit a cigarette and put his palette aside, saying: 
"I can do nothing till I have spoken with her." At 
last the door opened — it was she. "I have been 
waiting for you," he said. 

"But I thought," sbe answered, "we were agreed j 
as to the composition?" 

It was a great relief to Lewis to hear Lucy say 
these words, for he knew now that he was not going 
to be turned out of Claremont House, and sent back 
to the garret that would seem ten times more like a 
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garret now than it had ever done. Having tasted 
the flesh-poM of Claremont Houk, he felt he most 
go on tasting. Another thing, if he were wnt hade 
to hi» garret there would be no Gwynnie Uoyd to 
relieve his solitude — he would have to endure It 
alone. 

"But I thought we were agreed is to the com- 
position ?" 

"Yes: you agreed with me," he answered, "that 
a nymph in the panel over the fireplace should press 
3 dove to her bosom, nnd that u Cupid should stretch 
forth his hand with an insistent gesture that the 
nymph must give the bird to him. "niat was the mo- 
tive," he said. 

"Yes. and a very pretty motive, too," she said. 
"I am looking forward to seeing it. You have a 
movement for the nymph, I suppose?" 

"Yes," he said, "I found a drawing thai gives me 
very nearly the movement 1 want." 

"Let iiic sec it"; and when Lewis found the 
drawing Luc)- said: "Yes, you have got 
nymph." 

"I'm glad you think so," he answered. 

"And a Cupid will be easily found." 

"Why do ynu say that?" he asked. "You are 
lau^^hing at me. Why are you laughing at me?" 

"But I'm not laughing": and they walked over 
to the window and stood watching a flock of sheep 
that had collected in the shade of a great elm. 

"If you are not laughing at me, you are angry 
widi me." 

"Angry with you? Why should I be angry? Be- 
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cause you have not been working very hard this 

morning?" she anked. 

"I( 1 haven't been n'orking it is because — 1 tolil 
you yesterday that I did not love Lady Helen." 

"But why thauld that make me angry?" 

"I said that I only loved you," 

"And you've found out since then that you told 
me an untruth?" 

"You aren't angry with me because I said I loved 
you?" 

As Lucy was about to answer him, n step was 
heard, and Lewis handed Lucy an engraving and 
asked her if she thought well of it. 

A moment after ihc butter entered; he handed 
Mrs. Bcnthiim -i telegram, and said that Lord Sen* 
ton was in the drawiog-fuom. 

"His lordsliip is going to London by the two 
o'clock train and would like to know if he can do 
anything for you in London." 

Before answering, Mrs. Bcntham opened the tele- 
gram. "My father is very ill, Mr. Seymour; I shall 
have to go to London." 

"What shall I tell Lord Scnton?" the buder 
asked. 

"Tell his lordship that I will be with htm in a 
minute." 

"So you're going up to London with Lord Sen- 
ton," Lewis said, and there was a little agony in his 
voice that made Lucy forget her father for a nxv- 
mcnt 

"My dear Lewis, Lord Senton is nothing to me 
and never will be, except a neighbour. But a neigh- 
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very quickly, and sametimn ft sccrm ai if one could 
not make any progress at all," be answered baldly. 

Day Mt staring round the walls. "I suppose you 
ivill have a. nymph here and a Cupid tlicrc ; and what 
will you put over yonder?" 

"Probably a garland of Howcrs," Lewis answcrcd- 

"I wonder how you can think of all these thin(^ 
And Mrs. Bcntham — docs she help you with your 
paintiog? I've heard she is pretty handy with her 
box of watcr-culours." 

"Mrs. Bcntham tomes into the ballroom in the 
morning, and we talk the dccoratiooa over together; 
but $he doesn't do any of the painting." 

"No; I don't mean that," Day replied carelessly. 
"I suppose she saw one of your pictures oo exhtbt- 
tion, and that is how you made her acquaintance?" 

"Well, no," Lewis answered quite simply. "She 
aaw some of my work in a picture dealer's shop, and 
the picture dealer recommended mc. ll was Mr. 
Vicomc who wished to have this ballroom done; 
but he seems to have fallen seriously ill, and he may 
not live to sec it finished.*' 

"If he dies," Day said, "Mrs. Bcntham will in* 
herit another five thousand n year. She will be die 
richest woman in Sussex. I wonder if she will marry 
again? Her property and Lord Senton's nvcrUp; 
if they were to make a match of it, their land would 
stretch as far as the eye could see." 

"Do you think she will marry Lord ScntOQ?" 
Lewis asked. 

"I wouldn't be surprised; they have gone up to 
l^ndon together"; and the mongrel watched Lewis, 
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\v\th point till the batler came to tell him that it had 
struck hatf-}jast seven, and that dinner was tt etg1\t- 

He and Mra. Tliorpc dined togechcr, and sfter 
dinner he played backgammon with her, nnd when 
she was tired of the game, he tnld her anecdotes 
shout his father's chemical experiments, and how all 
rhtir fortune vanished up the chimney of his labors- 
lory, and how he, Lewis, had lived with bis mother 
for many years till she died. 

"After her death I went to London to seek my 
fortune; and for a long time my fortune cnnsiBied 
of doing tittle walcr-colour paintings and carrying 
thcni about from dealer to dealer, trying to lind one 
who would give me a few shillings for them. Very 
often I ;K>ld my sketches for five shillings, and very 
often had no stockings on my feet, and bed to ink 
theip to disguise the truth from the dealer." 

1 lis gentle manner and sincerity won the old lady's 
heart, and long bcfure Mrs. Bcoiham recumcd she 
hid begun to look upon him as one of the family, 
and was quite surprised And pained when he spoke 
of leaving for Paris as soon as the decorations were 
finished. « 

"But, my dear Mrs. Thorpe, I have much to learn. 
As soon as I know my craft we'll be able to judge if 
1 have anything new to say." 

Mrs. Tliorpe, who had already passed on to the 
conclusion that the decorations would he finished by 
the end of the week, reminded him that Mrs. Bcn- 
tham would be very disappointed if she returned to 
Clarcmont House and found him goner at which 
he laughed, saying that the decorations would not 
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be finished for another three months; morcm-cr, he 
had nc»*er contemplated running away to Paris wiih- 
f)U[ seeing her. "It is her mooey thai will take me 
there," be uid; and she replied that she was sure 
tiut Lucy would be %'cry sorry. 

On words very like these they often bade each 
other ^od-ni}j;ht, and it seemed to Lewis, as he 
went up the staircase to his room, that lite was 
coming to him in a very pleasant fashion. "Yes," he 
said to himself, "it ts pleasant enough onw, but as 
soon as the decorations arc finished and Mrs. Ben- 
tham returns. I shall go to Paris and invest my money 
in education. I can't paiut, but I can learn to paitit. 
We shall alwaj-s be friends, Lucy and L Perhaps 
more than friends; of course, if that should happen, 
it will not he necessary fur mo to go to Paris." On 
tliis he fell to thinking of the last words she had 
jpokcn to him, and wondered if he should write to 
her "My dear Luc)%" or if on paper he should still 
keep to the formality of "Mrs. Bcntham." "She 
might like to hear roe call her Lucy, but might not 
tike to see it in black and white.*' He was handed 
a letter next morning, and the news that Lucy's 
father was much better, and that she was returning 
to Clarcmont House at once, was very welcome news, 
and, having expressed some satisfaction at Mr. VI- 
come's recovery, he retired to the ballroom. 

She would have many things to tell him, and he 
would have the decorations to show her. On the 
whole he had a good deal to show, for he had worked 
bard; and if he were to start working at once he 
might get in some more Cupids, if not in paint, in 
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diarcoiil, some garlands and some leaves, before ihe 
arrived. But h'n thoughts were too much absorbed . 
io tlii: pleasure of mctfling Liic)- for him lo raiike 
nmeh progress In his work that day; and after 
lunclieon he was walking about the drive, wondering 
if he should set oil on fool and meet her at the 
station. It occurrctj to bim to take a slow train ap 
and wait for her at the junction. The thougbl of 
returning In the train with her enchanted him, but 
tlic enchantniCTit quickly wore off. She mJRllt look 
upon it as a liberty, and, perhaps, it would not be 
well for bim even to go to the station to meet her or 
even to be found walking in the drive. It would, 
perhaps, be better for bini tu await her pleasure m 
tlic ballroom. The time would pans quickly if he 
were to apply himself to his work; but he couldn't 
bring himself to rake up bis palette, and the hours 
wore away tediously ; but they wore away, and about 
five o'clock the wheels of the brougham were beard 
on the gravel sweep. "Now, will she come into the 
studio or sit talking to Mrs. Thorpe?" he saEd to 
himself. "If she goes to Mrs, Thorpe, 1 shall not 
be uble to resist the temptation, and shall go to 
her." 

Sbc came into the ballroom in great eagerness to 
see htm and the decorations, and it did nut sccni to 
him certuin which she most admired — him or his 
work. 

"Mow you have been working! Is it possible that 
you have done al! this by yourself? Vou must have 
worked all aionc on that scaffolding, hour after hoar. 
Did you miss me?" But, as if the words seemed to 
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her too intimate, she added: "Did ycm miss my viiitt 
in the morning?" 

"I missed our talk very much; it h to much 
pjcasantcr to work with somcbodj' standing by that 
one can turn to for advice and cnmuragenicnt." 

"How prcnily you say things, J^wis!" 

"But talk to roe about yourself," he interjected 
suddenly. 

"After tea wc will talk. I must get my thini,>s oS 
now, and (here arc several things I have to sec to; 
so good-bye for the time being." 

She left him. his tlioughts dancing and all hi:; 
blood (Ingling in his veins, certain at last that if he 
were to lay his arm about her she would not shield 
her lips with her hand, and the final intimacy could 
not be delayed much longer. He expected that she 
would make it plain to him that she wished him to 
kiss when she refumcd. But nothing happened. She 
seemed to have drifted a little away from him; and 
during the night he experienced many misgivings. 
Next day her manner was not reassuring, and he 
asked himself if it were possible that she only 
thought of him as a young man of talent whom she 
would like to encourage and help for her own pleas- 
ure or vanity. He thought of her age; perhaps she 
had thought of that, too, and had come to think of 

Ian older man. 
One day they were standing by the window, and 
for his desire of her lips he could not talk of the 
decorations any longer, and began to tell her sud- 
denly that he loved her; and she. fearing that his 
words would precipitate an act on his part that would 
■■^ ! 
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oblige her to send htm away, so she thought, began ' 
to prepare a lillle sermon; but at the moment of 
speaking her voice died off her tongiic, she swayed a 
littJc, and b moment after was in his arms. Her ' 
leaned-back head lay upon his shoulder — 'his lipa 
ivere upon her lips, and her lips were upon hia, and, 
worst of all, she had no power to close them. He 
drew her towards him, and she forgot to dtnengage 
hcFKlf from his arms — forgot to tell him that he 
must not speak to bcr of love, and they sat on the 
sofa side by side. 

"I cannot help myself," she murmured, and draw- | 
ing him towards her, she kissed him. 

"We must go away together," he said. 

"Go away together? What do you ntcjin?" 

"7f you kiss me you love me," he answered; "and 
if yoa love mc you will marry me," 

"But I am married; what you ask is impossible. 
You don't know my hushand. To punish mc he , 
would not ask. for a divorce. Don't let us speak on 
this subjca again; otherwise we cannot remain 
friends." 

"Friends!" he exclaimed; "there can be no friend- 
ship between us. You have made mc love you, and 
if you can give me nothing else but friendship I will 
leave you and your decorations to-night." 

His words bewildered her. "Leave here to-night; 
leave this house and the decorations!" And before , 
she could iind other words to answer him he rushed 
out of the room. 

"Going upstairs," she said to herself, "to pack his 
portmanteau. But he cannot go to-night; there 'm 
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there is bope^*' 
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Thc room in which she had spent so msny charming 
hours stared m her: nymphs, Cupids, fIoaer5, and 
buidrils, some campletcd, some barely indicated with 
a few black lines. A grovip of Cupids quarrelled 
over ftome masks and arrows. Each panel contained 
an ep(S4>de in the comedy of lovr, a blurred incom- 
plete dream, and fibc tried to comprehend it all as 
an allegory of her own life, atuching special si({- 
nificancc to the nymph gathering a wounded hird to 
Iter bosum. But all that was over and done with 
now. Lewis would leave her (o-morruw, and her 
life would sink back into arid inrcumstance. It did 
noc seem to her that she had ever been alive till she 
had met him, and now that she had given him op 
life seemed to her more like a desert than ever and 
thc people in it extraordinarily insignificant. How 
difiercnt to-day from yesterday I By her father's 
bedside she had been thinking of Lewis, and of thc 
day when she would be free to return to Clarcmont 
House to consult with him how a Cupid, a basket of 
flowers, a mask, a wreath, would light up a com- 
position. She remembered lying awake at night 
thinking that perhaps she had made a mistake when 
she had said that the basket of flowers should be on 
the right side of the nymph instead of thc left. Of 
course Lewis knew better than she, and her hope 
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had becD for many an hour that bcr mistaisc had 
not annoyed him and caused him la think Icsf well 
of her judgment in imftcrs of art. She remembered. 
Coo, how she had, while out driving, thought the 
drive too long, and looted forward to seeing the 
progress he hjd made during the nfteniDun. asking 
iierHelf all tlic while tf he had succeeded in painting 
the satyr— the one blowing ihe reed-pipe. And how 
pleasant it was tu have hira at dinner, to hear him 
talking acro^ the dinner-table, to know that he wa» 
tn the house, to hear bis step, the sadness of the 
footfall as he left the house, the Joy he brought 
back when she heard it returning, the hope that 
awakened as lie came into the drawing-room, and 
the hope that died when she heard him going 
towards the ballroi>m! All tliis life that had once 
been 90 real was now about to disappear- But to 
keep it, and how? Was it a reality outside of her. 
or was it something within herself? "I suppose I'm 
in love with him," she said suddenly and aloud. 
"This fever which possesses me, which I would 
maintain at any coat, rs love. Strange, is it not? 
But strange or snnple, there it is, and he muet not 
leave ihc house," she said, and thanked God there 
was no train that night. One more night at least 
he would have to spend under her roof; of that she 
was sure, He roust stay on — for bow long she did 
not know — tvcn if she had to beg him to stay. 

Could it be that he was packing his portmanteau? 
.And unable to restrain her curiosity she lingered on 
the staircase. If be was packing his porCmanteaQ 
she would bear him moving to and fro, but she 
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heard nochmg, which was not astonishing, for Lewis 
had hardly ascended the stairs helorc his heart began 
to fail him. If he were to leave Clnreinont House 
without finishing the dccortttiona, he would be in 
the same plight aj he was when he came to CIarc> 
raont f louse. She would not be obliged to pay him 
/or unfinished work, for work which he had dedincd 
to Rnish; and he sat wondering, asking himself how 
he could retrieve his mistake. If he might retrieve 
it by going to Mrs. Thorpe and telling hej every- 
thing that iiad happened? For a moment this 
seemed to him to be a way out of the difficulty, but 
on thinking it over he remembered that, if he were 
to take Mrs. Thorpe into his confidence, he would 
hare to tell her that he had kissed Lucy. It would 
be better to go direct to Lucy and tell her he was 
sorry. 

It was an agony to wait thinking that every mo- 
ment the butler might come upstairs to tell him that 
tile brnugham was at the door to take him to the 
station. The footsteps in the passage were the but- 
ler's, but he had come to tell him that dinner would 
be ready in about twenty minutes. So perhaps after 
all he was not going to be sent away. Nothing was 
certain, but — As he left his room he met Lucy 
coming from her room, and he began the conversa- 
tion with: "Dinner is a little early to-night, Mrs. 
Bentham." 

"Only a few minutes, Lewis." 

His name on her lips put courage in his heart. 
And during dinner he remembered having mentioned 
three months as the probable period it would take to 
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lim^ the decoratiotu, but he ibought be could finish 
riicm in two. There was a good two months' work 
on the walls still; in two iimnths he wuuld broach Uis 
project to Lucy, and during these iwo months he 
hoped to pcrsusde bcr out of her scnjptcs, wbicb 
amounted to no more than fear of discovery and 
subsequent divorce. 

And, biding his time, cfaooKiog oae evening at tlicy 
were sitting, all three together, by the lircside, be 
bcgitn to speak uf Paris nnd its sdiools of art, «nd 
how necessary it was for bim to go there. 

Mrs. Thorpe dropped her knitting. "Going to 
l-'rancc when you leave here, Lewis? But I thought 
you had given up that idea?" 

"But why should I have given up the idea? I 
have a great deal to learn; 1 know that. I don't 
know how to paint, but I can learn to paint. Could 
I find a better investment for the money you arc 
kind enough (■> pay me for the decorations?" be said, 
turning to Lucy. He watched her face, and his 
reading of it was that she wati thinking uf the many 
temptations Pans presents to 3 young man, and how 
easily a youg man's character mi^bt be undermined 
by the Parisian sirens. 

"She doesn't like the idea that another woman 
sliould get me^ yet she hangs back," he said to him- 
self; and then aloud: "But, my dear Mrs. Bcntham" 
— he never used her Cbrlstiitn name before Mn. 
Thorpe—"! have to paint pictures." 

"But you arc painting pictures here on the walls." 

"And beautiful pictures," Mrs- Thorpe inter- 
posed. 
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(Dcre decftrvxHB,** Lewis answcmi. 

■patTit rvjrtrjTM." 

-it." Mis. Tbofpc uktd. 



^rc is no reason why y«u 
shouliirr i:'jn;i7 to i'ar.s. too ind Mrs. Bcnthxm, 
is there r" And he tonicd to Mn. Beatham. and the 
answered: 

"No, there ii no reason. If we go to Paris we 
shall cercainlr look forward to the pleasure of seeing 
you." 

The bodily possession that he desired so ardently 
sdH teemed a long wix ^ff. but it seemed certain w 
him now, "for jvcopic do things to Paris that they 
voald not do to l^ndoti," he said to himself, and 
asked Mrs- Tltorpc if the wotdd like to play a (punc 
of backgunmon. 



XVI 

Soon Lucy began to think how her ballroom might 
be used as an advcrtisefncnt of Lewis's talent, and 
it occurred to her that a ball would introduce hifti to 
3 great number of people, some of whom might gi\'C 
hiin commissions to paint their portraits or to deco- 
rate their rooms, and if this happened the Parisian 
adventure might he indefinitely postponed. 

She mentioned the ball one evening after dinner. 
Mrs. Tliorpe did not remonstmte, and Lewis was 
delighted at the prospect of making known his dceo- 
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"But if my decorations are to be setn," be said, 
"the room niurt be properly lighted" 

Mrs, Thorpe answered that they had many lampt. 

"A lu«rc will bo nccctsary." 

And next Jay he ami Lucy went to London lo 
seek for lustres, bringing back two with thctn. cadi 
holding twenty-five candies. 

"With these," he said, "the room will be lighted 
from end to end." 

Lucy was not so sure as Lewlii that fifty wax can- 
dles would be sufficient lighting for so large a room, 
and when trial was made her judgment proved to be 
right; and for the sake of certain wrt-aths and Cupids, 
which to lose would be to Impinge on the general 
eftect, l^wis hung sconces here and there, and lamps 
were placed at his direction on the mantelpieces and 
on pedestals in the corners. 

'I'his was his first exhibition, and the voices of the 
guests crying, "How charming!" "How beaulifall" 
"What a lovtly room I" filled his soul with an ex- 
quisite music only heard by him' — an enchanting 
music whose spell was now and then harshly broken 
when a couple advanced straight to Mrii. Bencham, 
showing no sign that they were in a room they had 
never been in before. "One would think," Lewis 
muttered, "that they were hi a billiard-room with a 
hard green paper with a wriggly pattern od the 
walls." 

The sense of enchantment, however, began again 
when Lacv called tlie attention of her guest to the 
decorations. He knew they could not appreciate, 
for they did not understand ; but all he desired waa 
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pruise, nnd when a couple, after shaking handt witii 
Lucy, begun to question her, Inciking ntund the 
room at the pictures, not at the people, his taee and 
hers too lighted up, and she became again u gracious 
and animated hostess. 

As loag as they were lookiog at his pictures 
Ijcwh was delighted, but his delight increased when 
they -isked to be introduced to hiin, and Mrs. Bcn- 
tham brought, them over or called him to come to 
her; and her pleasure was plain at his success. 

"It is quite true," he said, "I'm successful I There 
can be no doubt about it," he added, for he caught 
«i^lt of a group of people who were certainly talk- 
ing about bin), "saying," he said to himself, " 'He 
is the painter'"; and when Mr. Ripple, a young 
man who wrote for the papers, approaclied him, say- 
ing, "1 want to introduce you to" — ^mcntiDning sev- 
eral people of title — Lewis heard a voice saying 
again within him: "You're successfwl, you're success- 
ful." He received the compliments paid him with 
tact, saying that he was pleased they liked his pic- 
Cures, and this mixture of modesty and pleasure in 
their judgments was of advantage to him. He made 
many conquests that evening, and the most useful 
of these was Mr. Ripple, who he could see accepted 
him as a man of genius. 

"Mr. Seymour," he said, "will you come with 
me where I can listen to your views on modem 
painting?" And Lewis answered: "I shall be de- 
lighted if I can tell you anything that will be of use 
to you in your articles. I believe you write for the 
newspapers. Come into the study." 
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"At tfae end of the library there i> a room free j 
from hats and cloaks where we can sit for a few 
minutes," Mr. Ripley said. . . . "I'm engaged for 
a waltT. not very far ahead. But just tell me your 

views on mural painting." 

Leivift tried to g.ither up his Ideas and Ritiplc tried i 
to understand, and after a few minutes he said: "I 
think I must return to the ballroom now, but I hope j 
wc shall meet again and have an opportunity of 
discussing this matter more tlioroughly. I think I 
understand, and you may depend on mc to give an 
artistic expression to your views. I believe you I 
are going to Paris very soon," he added; and 
Lewis, seeing an opportunity for advertisement, re- 
plied: 

"Not to study decorAtions specially — i have my 
own ideas about that — but portrait-painting, which 
must not be igmired by »n artist. If you should ever 
come to Paris you will not fall to call on me at my 
hotel, which hotel Ntrs. Bcntbam will give you tfae 
name of." 

A few minutes afterwards Lewis saw Rtpple glid- 
ing and whirling about the ballroom with a young | 
lady in white muslin in his arms, exhibiting, Lewis 
was fain to admit, greiit skill in avoiding collisions, , 
stopping at judia'ous moments, and taking advan- 
tage of e\'ery opening, pushing his partner back- 
wards or bringing her forwards to her ^reat delight 
and to his own; Rlppte looking upon htmstlf as past- 
master of the art of Terpsichore. 

"Why arc you not dancing?" Ripple said, stt^ I 
ping in front of Lewis. 
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Scnne bad tco and twclrc mHcs to go, and tbeae 
would not arrive bocne before lour or Sax in die 
morning, so ibey mid; 2nd when tbe U»t batcb 
crvfhcd itself into the brougbim. and the list at- 
riage rolled away, Lucy and Lewis were left in the 
empty baflnKJcn looking at tbc pictures. "Tbe can- 
dles are burning very low in the chandelier." Lewis 
said, snd Mrs. Bentham nng for the foottncn, but 
befnrr they arri*-ed Lewis had secured a step-ladder 
and he blew out what remained of the candles. Tbe 
footmen blew out the candles in tbe sconces, and 
Mn. Bentham told them to turn out the lamp* and 
to draw the curtains, for it was now daylight. 
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had been for many an hour thit her mistake had 
not annoyej him and caused him to think less well 
oi her judgment io matters of art. She remembered, 
too, how s]ie had, while uut driving, thought the 
drive too long, and looked forward to seeing the 
progress he had made during the afternooii, asking 
herself all ihc while if he had succeeded in painting 
the satyr— the one blowing the recd-pi('e. And how 
pleasant it was to have him ut dinner, to hear him 
talking across the dinner-tahle, to know rhat he was I 
in the house, to hear his step, the .sadness of the 
footfall as he left tlie house, the joy he brought 
back when she heard it returning, the hope that , 
awakened as be cdme into the drawing-room, and : 
the hope that died when she heard him going 
towards the ballroom I AH this life that had once 
been so real was now about to disappear. But to 
keep it, and bow? Was it a reality outside of ber, 
or was It something within herself? "I suppose I'm 
in love with htm," she said suddenly and aloud. 
"This fever which possesses me, which I would , 
maintain at any cost, is love. Strange, is it not? 
But strange or simple, there It Is, and he must not 
leave the house," she said, and thanked God there 
Was no train that night One more night fit least 
he would have to spend under her roof; of chat she 
was sure. He must stay on — for how long she did 
not know — even if she had to hcg him to stay. | 

Could it be that he was packing his portmanteau? 
And unable to restrntn her curiosity she lingered on 
the staircase. If he was packing his portmanteau 
ihe would hear him moving to and fro, but she 
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heard nothiog, which was not astonishing, for Lewis 
had hardly ascended the stairs bcl'ore bis heart began 
to fail him. If he were to leave CUremont House 
without finishing the decorations, he would be in 
the same plight as be was when ht: came to Clare- 
niotit House. She would not be obliged to pay him 
for unfinished work, for work which he bad declined 
to linish; xod he sat wondering, asking himself how 
he could retrieve his mistake. If he might retrieve 
it by going to Mrs. Thorpe and telling he^ every- 
thing that had happened? Tor a moment this 
seemed to him to be a way out of the diiSculty, hut 
on thinking it over he remembered that, if he were 
to take Mrs. Thorpe Into his confidence, he would 
hare to tell her that he had kissed Lucy. It would 
be better to go direct to Lucy and tell her he was 
sorry. 

it was an agony to wait thinking that every mo- 
ment the butler miglit come upstairs to tell bim that 
the brougham was at the door to take him to the 
station. The footsteps in the passage were the but- 
ler's, but be had come to tel) him that dinner would 
be ready in about twenty minutes. So perhaps after 
all he was not going to be sent away. Nothing was 
certain, but — As he left his room he met Lucy 
coming from her room, and he began the conversa- 
tion witli: "Dinner is a little early to-night, Mrs. 
Bentham." 

"Only a few minutes, Lewis." 

His name on her lips put courage in his heart. 
And during dinner he remembered having mentioned 
three months as the probable period it would take to 
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linish tlie decoratiunft, but he thought he could finiih 
rhcin in two. There was a good twn months' work 
on tht wails still; in two months he would broach his 
I'mjcct tn Lucy, and during these two month* he 
hoped to persuade her out of her scruples, which 
Amounted to no oiore than fear of discovery and 
subsequent divnrcc. 

And, btdini; his time, choosing one evening as they 
were sitting, all three together, by the (ireiide, he 
began to speak of Paris and its schools of art, and 
how ncccss;iry it was for him to go there. 

Mrs. Thorpe dropped her knitting. "Goinjj to 
France when you leave here, Lewis? But I thought 
you had given up that idea?" 

"But why should I have given up the idea? I 
have a great deal to learn; I know that. I don't 
know how to paint, but I can learn to paint. Could 
I find a belter investment for the money you are 
kind enough to pay me for the decorations?" he said, 
turning to LuC)'. He watched her face, and his 
reading of it was that she was tliirUcing of the many 
temptations Paris presents to a young niaii, and how 
easily a youg man's charaaer might be undermined 
by the Parisian sirens. 

"She doesn't like the idea tjiat anotlicr woman 
•ihuuld get me, yet she hangs back," he said to him- 
self; and then aloud: "But, my dear Mrs. Bcntham" 
— he never used her Chrisb'an name before Mrs. 
Thorpe — "I have to paint pictorcs." 

"But you arc painting pictures here on the walls." 

"And beautiful pictures," Mrs. Thorpe Inter- 
posed. 
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"DccDraHaas, mere dcirc rations," Lewis unswered. 
"I must Icam lo painc porirults." 

"And canncit you dn that," Mrs. Thorpe aakut, 
"without going lo Parts?' 

"But, Mrs. Thorpe, there is no reason why yoa 
ihouldn't conic to Paris, you and Mn. Bentham, 
is there?" And he turned to Mrs. Bcntham, and she 
uiswercd: 

"No, there is no reason. If wc go to Paris we 
shall certainly look (onvnrd to the pleasure of seeing 
you." 

The bodily possession that he desired so ardently 
still scancd a long *vay off, but it seemed tcrtain ro 
him now, "for people do things in Paris that they 
would not Jo in Lotidoo," he said to himself, and 
asked Mrs. Thorpe if she would tike lo play a game 
of backgammon. 
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Soon Lucy began to think how her ballroom might 
be used as an aJvcrtisancnt of Lewis's talent, and 
it occurred to her that a ball would introduce hifii to 
a great number of people, some of whom might give 
him commissions to paint tht-ir portraits or to deco- 
rate their rooms, and if this happened the Parisian 
adventure might he indefinitely postponed. 

She mentioned the ball one evening after dinner. 
Mrs. Thorpe did not remonstrate, and Lewis was 
delighted at the prospect of making known his deco- 
rations to Sussex. 
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"But if mj' decorations are to be seen," be tiid, 
"the room must be properly ligbted." 

Mrs. Thorpe answered ihat ^cy had niany lamps. 

"A lustre will be necessary." 

And next day he and Lucy went to London to 
scdc tor ](ibtTc\, bringing back two with them, each 
holdiriii twenty-fiver candles. 

"With these," he said, "the room will be lighted 
from end to end." 

Lucy was not so sure as Lewis that lifty wax can* 
dies would be sulTicieni li|ihting for so large a room, 
and when trial was made her judgment proved to be 
right; and for the sake of certain wreaths and Cupids, 
which to lose would be to impinge on the general 
eflecC, Lewis hung sconces here and there, and lamps 
were placed at his direction on the mantelpieces and 
on pedestals in the comers. 

Tliis was his first oihibttion, and the voices of the 
guests crying. "How charming!" "How beautiful 1" 
"What a lovely room!" lilled his soul with an ex- 
quisite music only heard by him — an enchanting 
music whose spell was now and then harshly broken 
when a couple advanced straight to Mrs. Bentham, 
showing no sign that they were in a room tbcy had 
never been in before. "One would think," Lewis 
muttered, "that they were in a billiard-room with a 
hard green paper with a wriggly pattern on the 
walls." 

The sense of cndiontnient, however, began again 
when Lucy called the attention of her guest lo the 
dccoratinns. He knew tlicy could not appreciate, 
for they did not understand; but all he deuired was 
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pnise, znd when a cuupU, afttr dmking hiuiJs niih 
Locy, began to questioa her, looking, round *he 
room at tbc prcturcs, not at the people, his lace and 
hen too lighted up. »nd she became Again a grscious 
sod aitimdtcd hostess. 

As long 2s they were looking ai bis pictures 
Lewis ir%i dclightcj, but his delight increased what 
ihry asked tu be introduced lu him, and Mr*. Ben- 
tfaiun brought ihcm over or called him to come to 
her: and her pleasure was pbin at his success. 

"It >« lijuite true," he said, "I'm successfull There 
can be no doubt about it," he added, for he caught 
sight of a group of people who were certainly talX- 
ing about him, "saying." he said to himscif, " 'He 
is the painter'"; and when Mr. Rjpplc-, a young 
man who wrote (or the paper?, approached him, say- 
ing, "1 want to introduce you to" — mentionini* sev- 
en! people of title — Lewis heard a voice saying 
again within him: "You're saceessful, you're suctess- 
ful." He received the compliments paid him with 
tact, saying that he was pleased they lilted his pic- 
Cares, and tliis mixture of modesty and pleasure in 
their judgments was of advantage to htm. He made 
many conquests that evening, and the most useful 
of these was Mr. Ripple, who he could sec accepted 
bim as a man of genius. 

"Mr. Seymour," he said, "will you come with 
me where I can listen to your views on modern 
painting?" And Lewis answered: "I shall be de- 
lighted if I can tell you anything that will be of use 
to you in your articles. I believe you write for the 
newspapers. Come into the study." 
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"At the end of the library there '» a room free | 
from bats and cloaks where we can sit for a few 
minute*,*' Mr. Ripley said. . . . "I'm engaged for 
a waltz not very far ahead But just tell me your 
views on mural painting." 

Lewis tried ro gather up hia ideat and Ripple tried 
to understand, and after a few minutes be said: "1 
think I must return to the ballroom now, but 1 hope 
we ahall meet again and have an opportunity of 
disojssing this matter more thoroughly. I think I 
understand, and you may depend on me to give an 
artistic cxprwilon to your views. I believe you 
are going to Paris very soon," he added; and 
Lewis, seeing an opportunity for advertisement, re- 
plied: 

"Not to study dccorationt tpeciatly — I have my 
own ideas about that — but portroit-palottng, which 
must not be ignored by an artist. If you should ever 
come to Paris you will not fail to call on me at my 
hotel, which hotel Mrs. Bcntham will give you the 
name of." 

A few minutes afterwards Lewis saw Ripple glid- 
ing and whirling about the ballroom with a young 
lady in white muslin in his arms, exhibiting, Lewis 
was fain to admit, great itkiU In avoiding collisions, I 
stopping at judicious moments, and taking advan- 
tage of every opening, pushing his partner back- 
wards or hringing her forwards ro her great delight 
and to his own; Ripple looking upon himself as past- 
master of the art of Terpsichore. 

"Why are you not dancing?" Ripple aaid. stop- I 
ping in front of Lewis. 
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"How airange the dawn is I" Lewis said. "TTwrc 
is always something fntmacing in the return of the 
light, whereas there if a sort of conwhiiion in the 
departing liyht in the evening." He waa surpnied 
at his remark, it seeming to ium full of signiiicancc 
and poetry, and he turned hi» wairy eyes once nitin; 
to his. decorations and began to speak of them. Lucy 
was too tired lo think of pninting, but not loo tired 
to think of Lewis, and she said: 

"Vou'rc going to Paris at the end of the week?" 
"We shall not be separated long," Lewis an- 
swered. "You will coroc to Paris to sec me, and I 
shall 6nish the portrait that [ began." And his talk 
was of his portrait as they mounted the lirst Hight 
of stairs, whereas she expected him to take ber in 
his arms. The moment was a propitious one, and 
he stopped in the middle of his room to ask himself 
why he had not done so. Why had he continued to 
speak about that portrait instead? Damn that por- 
trait! It would have been better if he had taken 
her in his arms. "She would have let mc kiss her; 
there was nobody on the stairs." He began to untie 
his neckbe, and stopped untying it to curse his folly 
again and to ask himself why he had missed his 
opportunity — deliberately missed it. "Because I was 
too tired," he murmured to himself; "as likely as 
not that was the reason." He wished his nuptiaU to 
be triumphant. "Another opportunity will occur 
to-morrow," he munnurcd before he fell asleep. 
Another opportimity, however, did not occur on the 
morrow nor on the day after; but he went away to 
Paris with four hundred pounds, Lucy having in- 
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said. "If you look into his letters, Lucy, you will 
find that he works eight huurx a day; his brain may I 
give way. What do you think?" 

Lucy did not answer, but soon after lbtc»e Kmarka 
she said the would like to sec Paris again. 

"It would be well to look after him a little," Mrs. j 
Tliorpe replied. "It stems to me he is working much < 
too hard." 

"But if we sliould interrupt bim in hts studie*?" 
Lucy answered. 

"We needn't stay in Paris; a week or a. fortalght's J 
vacation cannot Jo liirn any harm. All work and j 
no play makes Jack a dull boy." 

"Well, wc can start any day you like," Lucy re- 
markfd. "We'll not write lo cell him wc are com- 
ing, but as soon as we arrive we'll juMt send him « 
letter asking him to come to dinner." 

Mrs. Thorpe didn't onswer, and in the silence of i 
the drawing-room the tlick of the knitting-needles J 
were ludible. CoHce was brought in, and the ladies I 
helped themselves according to their wont- 

At last Lucy broke the silence. The servant had 
just left the room. 

"But if J..cwis is working so bard that his brain 
may gi^-e way — your very words, Susan — it would 
be well to remain in Parts some weeks. Ei^t hours 
are a long day*s work, and you see tliat he tells u.>i i 
he works for Wo hours more between dinner and 
bedtime — ten hours! You sec, he admits the work 
is excessive, adding that he doesn't care to do any- 
thing unless he docs it to excess. ITc probably works 
in the evening after dinner because he has no place 
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"And now what day shall we ask Lewis to diaoepr" ^ 
Lucy said. "We shall arrive on Saturday,- wc can- i 
not ask hfm for that evening, nor on Sunday, but on I 
Monday, perhaps." And it was on Monday mom- 1 
ing that Lewia found a letter at his hold asking him 1 
to come to dinner at hoU-past seven at 45 Avenue | 
Josephine. 

The carriageway appealed to Lewis, who liked the | 
massi%'e, the opulent. And it pleased him to find that j 
the concierge did not live in a little hole 111 the wall as 1 
she did in his hotel, but In a Inr^e airy apartment 1 
overlooking a courtyard; to find her well dressed 
and tiJy; to hear front her tllat madame was on the | 
premier elage; to bounce through the glass doors; 
to run up the witlc, thickly carpeted staircusc — bo j 
different from his own staircase; (n he received with j 
joy by two delightful women. The adventure was so J 
cheering that he hardly knew which of the two he ] 
liked the better — Lucy or Susan. Lucy, of course; 
but Mrs. Thorpe was so delighted to see him that his | 
heart went out ta her. There was the 6at to look J 
over, and Lewis foresaw endless dinners and hours ] 
spent in this Rat full of deep sofas and voluptuous ' 
ann-chairs. No doubt the cooking was excellent; 
anJ if the impossible became possible, and he were 
Lucy's lover I The thoufiht was n fiying one; it 
passed rapidly and was lost amid many other 
thoughts. "Was the journey calm?" "Had they 
been sea-sick?" .And "How long were they going 
to stay?" Everything was undecided. No date had 
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straoied. us to be alone, xnj as ahc 

could not .!■ : to bed, L«cy proposed a 

wxtk iQ the L!i^:ipE-l.i)5cef. Thcr could excuse 
thenueivca for leaving her. 

"A walk in tbc Champs-EIywes," Lewis »aid, 
"under the cliestnuts, where we shall hear Lcs Con 
dc Chaiscj in green jcrkiiis. They pUv o*cry cxcn- 
ing in the Cafe da Ambassadeur^." 

■'You won't raind being left, Susan?" Lucy atked 
in a wnfiJent voice that tlie old lady's artswcr justi- 
fied: and hearing her say the was feeling a little 
tired, the Im-ers went forth without a scruple into 
the Avenue Josephine, and. turning down ihc Rue 
Pierre Charron, thc>' found themselves a few minutrt 
afterwards in the great avenue setting a crossing. 
"A Utile below the Rond Point there is a rcfuyt," 
Lewis said; and they marvelled at the great pro- 
cession of carriages coming from and going to the 
Bois through the dusk of a windless summer evening. 
All the elegant life of Paris was in movement, and 
Lewis said that next evening they would go to the 
Bois themselves, and sit in the Cafe de la Cascade, 
And eat ices and drink liqueurs amid the fashionable 
world. 

"But the women wc see lying back in those vic- 
torias are not ladies, are they?" Lucy asked; and 
Lewis, pleased to show his knowledge of Paris, an- 
swered carelessly that they were cocoUes. " 'Light- 
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of'love' is the only tcrni v>c have for a connesan that 
iin't contcniptuaus, and every tacoile in Paris goes 
to the Bo'is in the evcnmi; it ahc is not going tn the 
thejtre or to the opera. At the Caiciiie one meets 
constantly Blanche D'AntignVi Marie Pcllcgri, 
Leonic Lcblanc, Mary I-aurent, Alice Howard, and 
others less celebrated, though not less beautiful. 
Those who have been to the Cafe Madrid are re- 
toming, and those who arc going will alight at the 
Cascade." 

"You seem to have learnt a good deal of Parii," 
Lucy said to him. 

"One hears of these women in (he studio/' Lewis 
answered. "I should like to paint their por- 
traits." 

The moment had come for them to cross over, and 
under the ovcrhan^ng houghs of the pavement 
leading from the Rond Point to the Place dc la 
Concorde they elected to sit. On their left was the 
Cirrjuc d'fiie. the Cafe of the D'Altasar and the Am- 
bassadcurs. 

"Mow pretty the garlands of fam|ff are," she said; 
"and how fairy-like the foliage is under the artificial 
light." 

"The artificial lights," he said, "arc looked upon 
by some painters of Mootmarlre as being more at- 
tractive than daylight, hut not by anybody in our 
studio. Shall we sit here among all these women ?" he 
asked. "The studio in the Passage dcs Panoramaa 
is an adjunct to the Beaux-Arts. The two women by 
us are coconei; a very low class of cocoile tomes to 
sit here in the evening when the evenings arc fine, and 
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they Rti away with lovers U chtt»c« favour* (hern " 

"Do you like sitting hcrr among these women?'' 
Lucy sskccL 

"Well, ycj. 1 do," he said. "Tbcir faces bespeak 
(recdoru (rom restraint, domcsticit>', children, and 
that ihodting word 'papa.' It is difficult to express 
exactly ooc's feelings in word*. Freedom is the 
ncarc« word that I can think of. Freedom unrc- 
smincd. unprejudiced. There wc ha\T it." And 
Lucy wondered how it was that Lewis couM han 
become so changed In a few months. She did tint Utc 
to think the worn, and in some ways he wcmed to 
her more attractive; but there was a lack of restraint 
in his talk which she feared, and she put it down to 
the company he had been keeping. "Btit if he has 
been working ten hours a day, bow can he have kept 
had company?" she wondered. "A studio, of course. 
Is full of students, and the sodcty of art students is 
always unrotniineti." 

"Tell mc — " she said. At that moment Lcs Cors 
de Chaases broke forth into a medley so vulgarly 
harmonired that after a little while they wished it 
would cease and allow them to continue their con- 
vcrsation, for it was difficult to talk within the sound 
of so many brass instruments; and, after all, they 
Hcrc more interested in each other's voices than in 
musical instruments. 

Lucy waited for Lewis to speak of his daily life in 
the studio. He had said that the studio opened at 
eight. 

"So you have to be up at seven to be at the studio 
by eight?" she asked him. 
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"Yes, tlut is abuut the time/' he answered. "But 
on Mondays it is as well to get there before eight; 
for there is a new model, aud those whn arrive first ] 
have the dinlcc of places." 

"Add you work on all day," she said, "till fivt ] 
o'clock, with an hour for luncheon?" And seeing she 
was inlcrcKtcd in the life at tile studio, he began to 
tell her of the professor? who walked rairird the 
easels, stoppin{^ at every one to f;ivc advice to the I 
student, perhaps to rake his pencil out of his hand 
and lo correct his drawing. There were two, Jules 
Lcfcbvfc and Bouguercau. ucadcniicians, both of 
chcm. Lewis was not especially attracted by Bou- 
guereau's pictures, but he admired Lcffbvrc's studies 
nf the female form more than anything, if he were 
to lell the truth, he had seen in the Louvre. He 
would have liked to talk about Lcicbvrc, but Lucy 
was more curious to bear Vhat Jules Lefebvre 
tboogbr of lewis's drawings than what l^wis , 
thought of Lefebvre's pictures, and from Lewis's j 
remarks It appeared that Lefebvre thought very well 
of Lewis. 

"He often prefers my drawings," Lewis said, 
"to the drawings of Ducet, his favourite puptt. 
And he said so out loud, addressing the whole 
studio." 

"And who else," she asked, "is tJiere in the 
studio?" And I-ewis told her of those who were 
well considered- There was a short, silent man with 
n reddish heard, "somewhat like Thompson." he 
said, "who painted his own way without giving much 
heed to the professor; and there was a tall dark 
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iniJ cbc diiii uU u>>» u.ih lIm: bnlluikL i:)C3 p^oictl 
the niodci a little too \-ioId. The rest of the sluJio 
TRis mere rifi-raff, fellows that haJ been sent up from 
the art schools in the prorinoes to learn pointing 
because they had taken a prize is the air Khgo); 
*'and, oi coarse, a great many Americans ami Eog- 
li^mca," he said : "in all, about thirty men and ten 
women." 

"Ten women?" Lucy said; "but I thought the 
model was naked?" 

"Yes, so she 15. and he is too." 

"And the ladies, do they sit in the room and draw 
a naked model?" 

"Oh, )■c^!" Lewis answered intfiffercntly. "TTwre 
is a school for women on tlie other side of the street, 
but they prefer to wotk with us"; and then, warming 
to his subject, he explained that no notice was taken 
of &e model except as an object of study. The 
model might be a block ot mai4)le, a vase, a bunch 
of fiowen — It was merely an object for study. One 
hardly associated the model with human life. All 
the same, he admitted that it was strange to talk to 
a young lady from Kensington of her mother and 
her sisters in front of a great naked man. As long 
as the model was posing it didn't so much matter; 
but when the model rested, and didn't wrap himself 
in a sheet, but just Sopped about, it was difficult to 



feel quite at ease. "And then a model ' 
mid, "to ask for a sitting. The master 
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promise htm noe until he has seen him, if it be a 
man, her, if it be a woman, and so they have 
to undrcK snd show themselves, and the worn 
moment of all is when the woman steps out of her 
drawerti, or the Italian hoy steps out of hia 
brccthcs." 

"Docs the supply of models never fall short?" 
Lucy asked. ;\rid he answered that be had never 
heard of a lack of models. 

"Once a model fell 111 in the middle of the week, 
and We couldn't get a model to finish the week, so 
wc agreed to draw lots who should sit. The women, 
of course, were exempted; wc couldn't ask the young 
ladies from Kensington to take aQ their clothes." 

"So one of the students sat?" 

"Vcs, Tbe lot fell upon me." 

"And do you mean to »ay, Lewis, you stood naked 
before them all?" 

"Why not? The lot fell upon me, and they liked 
my figure very much, and wanted me to sit through 
the foUywinK week so that Routieuf might finish his 
]>alnling. But sitting '\i very tiring. However, I 
said I would if Rouncuf gave me the paioclng; bu£ 
he wouldn't." 

"So it was never finished," Lucy naid. 

"No. for on second thoughts he derided to leave 
it as a sketch. Miss Lily Saunders did a very gCMid 
drawing. She said that what she liked about me 
was my shoulders. To ice me in my clothes nobody 
WHuld think 1 had such a good figure. I am only 
repeating what they said. My shoulders are square, 
you sec ; and then the body nips in at the waist, and 
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drops down in good lines to die kaees, and I'm lung 
from die knees to the ankles." 

"If Miss Saunders admired you so much, 1 won- 
der she didn't ask yua to take her out to breakfast 
une day." 

"I don't know how it is, but I've never heard 
anything about tJic men and women who work in 
the studios. Some uf the feUows go after the mod- 
els, who are often vcr)- pretty refined girls, and we 
sometimes nsk the model to breakfast with us if she 
is pretty and refined." 

"And do you ever think them pretty and refined?" 

"If a girl is pretty and reHned I think her pretty 
and relincd, wherever I find her," Lewis answered. 

"And how was it that you wcnc never tempted?" 

"Love," he said, taking Lucy's arm, "is a great 
shield against temptation." 

"I wonder if that is so?" slic answered; and they 
walked up the Avenue together, Lewis asking why 
they were going home so soon. "The Cafes Chan- 
tants will not dose for another hour," he said. 

"But why should wcwait?" she said, as they 
walked on ; and she passed her arm through Lewis's, 
drawing him closer to her with an involuntary raove- 
mcnt of which she was barely conscious, for she was 
thinking, and intently, of the temptations that beset 
a young man in an art school, amid art students and 
models and young women from Kensington. 

She was glad that she was spending some months 

I in Paris, for during those months she would be able 
to save Lewis from himself. "From himself," she 
rq>eated to herself, for it was too much to suppose 
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that a young man would live without a miitreas. 1(M 
he had lived nil these months without one it waif 
as much as might be cxpcclcd. "He said it W3f 1 
tnunories uf mc tliat cnublcd him to do so." The | 
temptation whispered in her car, nnJ she wished | 
Lewis would cease speaking of die studio; she already J 
began to hate it, with its modcU and Its young I 
women. Again the temptation whispered that, if 1 
she did not give herself to I«\\^s, he would sooner | 
or later go to live with one of the models : and worve I 
still, perhaps, with one of the American girls, whom ' 
he would marry in the end, and once he was married 
he woiUd be lost to her for ever. Even if he did 
not marry she would lose him, for the woman that ■ 
givcf herself to a man is always much more to hint I 
than any other womnn can be. She could not think I 
cls£. Unless she became his mistress, she would be, 
and very soon, no more Co him than a sort of younger 
Mrs. Tnorpe. 

And the thought of losing Lewis, and becoming 
no more to him than a mere acijuaintancc or a friend, 
was odious to her. She must have him all to her- 
self, and her way became clearer as they passed j 
through the Rnnd Point. The Rue Pierre Charron j 
ascended a litde, and they walked slowly, Lewis I 
talking all the while of the studio. "If he goes on 
lalkiag about that studio any more I shall bid him 
good-bye at the door," she satd to herself; and she 
was about to bid him farewell, when I.«wis said: 

"May I not come upstairs?" 

At that moment a sudden weakness fell upon her, 1 
and she answered: 
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"U you like: but It's nilhcr laie." 

"The concierge is io bed."- be ans^xrfti: ind «U 
thry could hear was the bcaiinR of thdr own beans. 
Mrs. Bcntbam bad a key. and as soon as tiiey en- 
tered tbc drawin^rODin she said tltat she lAOiitd feci 
more cnmfortable when ihc had got into a tcagoirn. 
. . . She pa&scd intu her room, and had not left 
him mon: than a minute when ri began m seem to 
hcveis that she was gone an hour. He was standing 
thinlcing of nothing in panicular, when .1 thought 
came into his mind of Lily Saunders's drawing. She 
admired his figure, and Lucy would admire it if 
she siVf it. But she mustn't come back and cjitch him 
in the middle u( bis undressing. It wouldn^ take 
long. He could undress more quickly than she could, 
who had stays to unclasp. He was standing; in the 
pose of the dancing faun when the door of her bed- 
room swiing over the carpet and she came into the 
room. 

"Lewis, Lewis! What have you done ?" .And then 
she began to laugL "Is that the pose you chose 
for the class?" 

"No," he answered; "it would he impossible 
to keep this pose for long. The pose I took 
for the class is a simpler one"; and he threw 
himself Into the pose. "Which do you like 
better ?" 

"I don't know that I care for naked men." 

"We are so used to seeing people clothed," he 
answered, "that nakedness seems comical to us; 
isn't that so? 1 will show you another pose"; and 
when he had taken it, he told her the lines in his 
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figure the cliu> had appredared. "So, Lucy, a onked I 
mao isn't beautiful in your eyes?" 

"I don'c know that he Is," she answered. "But I \ 
dare any that Lily Saundcn has a difierent opinion." 

"But you don't think that I ever give a thoughc ' 
to Lily. If you saw her you wouldn't think so," 

"She's very clever, you say," 

"She sometimes does a good drawing. I think I 
she'd sell the drawing she did from mi;. I'd buy it J 
for you. for though you don't like a nuked man in | 
the Hesh, you might like him in charcoal." 



xvin 

"So you've been all this time in Paris without going I 
anywhere except at the louvre; not even to Notre | 
Dame." Lucy said. 

And he an§wercd that he remained outside out 1 
of deference (a his feeling, the inside of a charch 
bringifig to his, mind too vividly the ideas out of 
which a church rises and the uses to which it U put. 

"So you've been nowhere except to cafes and J 
brasseries and theatres?" 

"I've been to die Luxembourg; Museum, and know J 
the gardens very well." 

"You've been to Venaillcs?" He had heard of J 
Versailles, but never of Trianon nor of Lc Petit | 
Trianon. 

"History doesn't interest you?" 

"I don't know that tt docs. One can't know | 
everything, and u dioice is incumbent." 
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"The time wTI come, darUng, when yoo will rare for I 
mc no lotiipir." 

"But why look fonrard to that time?" 
"You should have ans^vered me that that time will I 
never conit*; and you'd have answered to if yoaj 
loved me truly. True love doesn't look ahead. And 1 
i/ — " She checked the words that had risen up in | 
her mind, deeming that it were wi«r not to speak J 
them. He did not press her to speak them, for he I 
guessed that the unspoken words were, "Jf I were \ 
younger you would lave me better"; and after look- 
ing into her eyes, and examining her cars, her teeth, 
her hands, and declaring himielf enraptured with her 
loveliness, he said to himself she must be about | 
• thirty-five — ten years older than I. 
"Of what are you thinking, Lewis?" 
"About Versailles," he said. "Do go oa talking. 
Tell who built Versailles." 

"My darling, you're not interested in the history 
of France." 

He pleaded, and she began: "Versailles was buOt^ 
by Louis XIV., a great King, who had many mis<f 
tresses, like Solomon, and the most romantic of all I 
bis mistresses was MademoiseDe de la Valllcrc; and I 
the story runs that the King, while hunting in the I 
forests, heard her say to her companions, who were 
pressing her m tell whom she would like to marry if 
she might choose from all the men in France, that 
the King had always been her licro and her lover, 
and that if her dream tlidn't come true — ^and shcl 
knew well enough that it couldn't — she would De\'er| 
marry. This romantic avowal, ovcrhcird roman-." 
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swered "After," and he wanted to know how long 
it lAffcd. 

"Abour eighteen months. But to understand thd 
French Revolution you must know sontcthing of thq 
preceding reigns, l^uis XiV. waB succeeded bjl 
his gn^t grandson, and, stntnge to say, Louis XVJ 
was succeeded by his grsnds^n, the D^iupbiiu havinJ 
died. It doesn't surprise me that you were not 
icmpted to visit Versailles, for without some knowU 
edge of r-'rcnch history Versailles is merely a grci 
formal pnlacc overlooking formal gardens. But '. 
cannot go on talking. Lewis, your ann is beautifuu 
Hold it so tliat I can sft- it. I like to follow ibfl 
lines. H I were ati artist I'd like tj draw your ann.' 
Did anybody in the studio draw your arm, Lewis, 
beautifully?" 

"Lily Saunders did a very pretty drawing. She 
got the movement of the ami very well. I think 
she'd give me the drawing if I were to ask for it 
She'd sell it certainly. Would you care to hsvi 
the drawing?" 

"No, 1 don't think I would," Lucy answered perf 
tishty. "I don't like to think of those Americai| 
girts fitting around, their eyes fixed upon yon. 
don't like to think of any woman wcing you." 

"But I am to Lily Saunders no more than a statue- 
Antinous, the dancing faun, or Henn»phroditi)»- 

"I wouldn't have you speak of yourself !n i 
nection with a statue of the decadence," 
interjected; and looking over himself, l,.cwis salt! 

"Well, there are traces of the woman in mc Bui 
why should you be iealcnis of Lily?" 
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"I'nx jeslous bcciusc I know she'd like to get you 
away /ntm mt, and, it tliev fcntw, how funim* tbc> 
would all be! Who wis thf other, Rok PiHt?" 



XIX 

"S(> Loub woald not impose any new taxes?" Ltwis 
ukcii, aad Ijicy began to e«U that when Louis XVI. 
catnc ro the throne thr treasury w» empty, and that 
no new taxes could be imposed on the people, so 
heavily were they rued already. It was the peasants 
ojid the middle classes that pa<d taxes before the 
Revolution: the nobles were exempt from taxation. 
The wars o( Lohj* XIV. and Louis XV. were paid 
for by the [KOple, and likewise the palates of the 
KIrtgs. Of all. King Louii XV. was the most cx> 
travagant; the presents he made to his innumerable 
misirenea were paid for by the people and the mid- 
dle classes, and the expenses of the Court of Louis 
XVI. were very hca\'y, and there was no money to 
meet them, no money to pay for the endless sinecures. 
Everything was dragged out of the people; the peo- 
ple paid for everything. A reform was imminent, 
and the beginning of the reformation was Louis 
XVI. 's refusal to impose any further taxes, for he, 
bbing a good man, said that if any further taxes 
were imposed they must be imposed by the nation 
itself, and the nation was represented by a great 
council known as Les fctats Generaux, which con- 
sisted of delegates from the people, the clergy, and 
the aristocracy. It had not been summoned for nearly 
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two huniircij years. Louis XVI, summoned it as thsJ 
only way out of the difficulty — a very great o«c,f 
became the amtocracy was averse from every pro}-] 
cct of rcformarjon; reformation meant curtallmcnt| 
of their pri\-ilcgcs and taxalion. But l-ucy conld. 
not tell htm much about tht: session of Lea Etatn 
Gcncraux; she only remembered that Count Mira-J 
beau came in as a representative of Ij: Tiers Ktots,] 
that is, the people, and (lirou^h his eloquence it wmI 
aH"^d that the clergy, the nobles, and the represcnta-r 
lives of the people should all sit together, "and 40 1 
Les r.tats Gancraux became more and ninrc demo- 
cratic, and things, darling, bepan to fjo from bad toi 
worse, til! at length the people, enraged at the troop* I 
that were as usual drawn about Paris, during the sec- 1 
ond session of Ixs £ta(s Gcncraus — Of coarse you^ 
will understand, darting;, that I'm speaking from I 
memory. This is merely the roughest sketch. What I 
was I saying? ... till the people, enraged at die sight I 
of the military, ran otl to the InvalUhi and seized all \ 
the weapons stored there, and with these avcrcamcl 
the guards at the Biisiillc and liberated the prisoners." I 

"What happened then?" 

"As well as I remember, the law-abiding ritizena I 
formed into a militia guard with a view to the main-f 
Icnance of law and order; but tlic people wen; now J 
thoroughly roused, and a great mob went away ta I 
Versailles and in\'aded the palace. Marie Antoi-' 
nette, after hastily putting on her stockings andl 
throwing a shawl over her shoulders, escaped to I 
Paris, and the Royal household remained there for I 
some months — I cannot remember how long — ^till acl 
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tdcQimcj h.>iJt:i) 3t the v^ ~ 
•ell as I remember. l_-' 
if be hadn't waited while .. 
Vareas be was mertalcen anj cicoitcd bade to Paris, 
be and Marie Antoinette." 

"Was Comte Fcrsen her lover?" 

"Not In the saae that wc arc loret^ s.he had 
no loveis, then, in the sense tbat wc are k>vtr»": 
aaii Lucy cold all that w:t5 loion^ in favour of the 
rheoty d»at Marie Antoinette's Swetiish lovrr was 
but 3 friend, 

"Can a pawJon ever be platonic?" Lewis asked; 
and the question was disnissed for a long while. 

"Thcj' rarely saw each other; only at long in- 
tervals. One internal was ten years, I bclie^x," she 
said. "The nobles," she continued, "were, so far as 
I can sec, the undoing of the King and Queen, for 
they would not permit any rcfonnation. Marie An- 
toinette would hare liked some reform of the very 
expensive Court, the strictness of whose etiquette 
was almost unbearable to her. \''ersailles must have 
been one of the coldest palaces in the world. Hot 
air was unknown in those days, and the criquette 
was that the maids of honour should assist at the 
Queen'* dressing. They were supposed to come in 
as soon as she came from her bathroom." 

"Did they take baths in those days?" Lewis asked. 
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"Well, Hut Is n question/' Lucy answered, "but it is J 
on record thit the Quccn*s cbuaiiic hiid to be patted 1 
through the hands of several ladica, the hlghrat in | 
rank bunding ber the cbemise, and it a lady nl' the 
Court scratched at the dour (the oistom then was not j 
CD knock, but to scratch), the door wa» opened to | 
her, and the Queen ivas kept waiting for her chcmtnc, I 
and soiDctimcfi these interruptions happened five or I 
six times. One day it happened seven, and then the f 
Queen satd: '^Tbiii is unbearable, and must cease. I | 
cannot stand so long waiting for my chemise.'" 

"Hut was the Queen naked all the while?" 

I-ucy did not think thai she sat naked among her I 
maids of honour, and she replied tn Lewis that she 
supposed that the Queen waited in her dressing-gown. 

"But if there were no baths at that time?" Lewis 
Interjected, for he liked the tJca of the Queen stand- 
ing naked while the maids of honour went again And I 
again b> the dour to admit a late-comer. 

"It was the tedium of the etiquette of the Cuurt I 
of Versailles that forced Marie Antoinette to ukc ] 
refuge in tlic Petit Trianon, a present from her hui 
band, and there all the Court used to go and pre- j 
tend to be milkmaids. In boops they milked the 
cows and rJiurned the milk, In hoops and silk stock- 
ing. Wc must go to the Petit Trianon, You won't I 
care about Versailles, but tlie trees all around the I 
Petit Trianon are most beautiful. Its rural aspects 
have been preserved in memory of the Queen" ; and 
Lucy began to apeak of Louis XV., who was a great 
botanist, and used the Petit Trianon for the culti- 
TatioD of rare trees and shrubs. "He used to spend I 
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boais with bn gsntcoer ctimiiiennf," At satd, **tbe 
lodiautuation of tbe ouny tsnagt species thst wvrc 
brt-uf^ to him from Abroad." 

'•fiowCT* and women iccm to hiv« filled hi* life, 
aad fnrrri md !l3 cnJ," L^wis said, and he thought. 
}• s, he envied l-oui? XV, hit 

- uccessr'ul he might be, there 

» ^ng the King- "He should 

have JiciJ," be ii-o, taming to his misJrcss and kiss- 
ing her, "furrcunded by ill the bcautir'ul women, 
and been orried to the grave by them. How did 
he dier 

"In DO wise as yoo woald have bad bim die.*' Lacy 
ansKrered. "He died of viruletit smillpox, so that 
when hi* govt at St. Denis was opened by the Kcro- 
lutionrirt, the body had disappeared into a black 
liquid, whereas lomc of the Kings that had died hun- 
dreds o( years belore presented as fair an appear- 
ancc as if they bad died yesterday." 

"A gruesome story," was Lewis's comment, "It 
ts as if Nature wished to avenge herself for excess." 
And they were glad t.> get back to the gardens and 
woodlands about the I'tdi Trianon. "So Marie An- 
toinette and her maids of honour a$cd to milk the 
cows and all those beautiful neat-herds in hoops and 
patches, and all tlie courtiers tn their silken breeches, 
sword on thigh, have passed away; and the world is 
the same as if they had never been?" 

"Not the same," Locy answered, "for we arc 
thinking of them," 

"But our thoughts cannot bring them back, even 
if we were to think intensely." 
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"They raiRht if we were (o think very intensely." 
alic said; "but thoughts arc 3lwa>-s wandering, and 
by the will of Providence that guideii the world, m> 
that the past may reaUy he the past" 

Lewis did not understand, and begged of her to 
explain, and she said: 

"Darling, ] was thinking of a very strange story 
I once heard" ; and f^wis asked her to tell this story, 
hut she said she did not like to tell it. for he did not 
bclicrc that the world of the spirit and the world of 
the flesh were but two aspects of the same thing. 

"Don't stjr, Lucy," he cried; "hut just look. 
Which are your legs and which arc mine? Is l^at 
leg yours? Is this one mine?" 

"Our legs arc alike," she said; "but what has your 
question Co do with what [ was saving?" 

"Well, nothing," he answered; "1 was only stnick 
by the aimilarity. Our legs arc indistinguishable in 
black stockings." 

"If you were interested in what I was saying, you 
wouldn't have noticed our legs." 

"I was most interested," he answered, "and am 
longing to hear your story, and you must know quite 
well that the thought wanders, but returns quickly. 
Un't that what you were saying — that our thonghts 
were set wandering lest tile past might never be- 
come tlie past?" 

"I did say that, aad was going to tell you a story 
:ibout a wonderful thing that befell two gentlemen 
walking in the fields about the Petit Trianon. But 
I'll not tell you." 

"Because I admired your legs. Hon* unjust you 
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arr!" He could read in her face that she wmld tell 
hini the jtory. and wai only doubtful how he might 
dJectually [>ersuidc her to rdarc ic; to do so be 
ktlowed their talk to drop, and during the totervals 
of stitsicc be said: "Very wdt. Lacy, of coarse if you 
dwu't like to tell the story, don't tell It; but I'm 
sorry you ihouid think that I deny altogether the 
spiritual side of life." 

"Tell me," she answered — *'yoQ arc not alto- 
gether a cynic, are you ?" 

He begged her to believe that he was oot; and 
she tuld bow two gcntlcnicn walking in the gardens 
and woc»dland of the "Petit Trianon became aware 
suddenly that they were looking upon a garden and 
woodiiind similar to those they had seen bcfurc, bat 
not altogether the same. "For instance," said one, 
"there is a brook, and I am certain it was not there 
last year." **I was thinking the same," his com- 
panioa answered. "That brook is new to me." A 
little farther on ihcy came lo a staircase, and saw a 
page running down the steps. "Nor was that flight 
of steps there last year. Let us follow tlie page 
and perhaps he will solve the mystery." And they 
went in search of the theatricals, deeming that the 
page must be a performer in them. "It must be so," 
each said to the other, "but not having an invitation 
we shall be intruders": and, on leaving the gardens, 
they began to relate to each other their experiences 
in detail, becoming more and more convinced that a 
vision had been vouchsafed to them. To put the 
matter to the test they returned to the garden ne« 
day, wondering how they should sec it — as it was or 
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as it had once b«n; and not beins able to discover I 
any of tbe things they had seen yestcrday~-nctther j 
the brook nor the flight of steps — thcy went to the 
National Library and asked for plan* q1 the gardens 
as thcy existed in the days of Marie Antoinette; 
and to tJicir great aurprise they found the brook and 
the flight of steps; likewise infoimation to the effect 
that the Queen's pages were always running down 
that Bight of steps thcy had seen. 

"But, Lucy, to substaoriaie your theory, tbe two 
gentlemen should have gone to the Petit Trianon 
desiring so ardently to see Marie .-Vntoinette that 
their desires were able to call her out of tbe shades." 

"They eaw her painting," Lacy interjected. 

"And your explanation Is that the two men were j 
thinking so intently of the time when Marie An* I 
toioettc went forth with ber ladies to milk the cows , 
that the past returned responsive to their prayer?" 

"No; that is not my explanation. As far as I 
remember, the gentlemen declared that they were ] 
not thinking of Marie Antoinette. The page thcy 
saw was a phantom, a ghost, an image thrown back 
from the past. But of what are you thinking, Lew- 
is?" 

"Of yoii, dear— of yoar figure; you are as slen- 
der as a young girl. You coutd pose in the studio. 
Your breasts are the same as they always were." 

"I'm a little tliicker in the hips than I used to be; I 
but I don't think I've changed much. We both 
have long slim legs, undistinKuishable in black stock- 
ings. But tel! me, why do you wear black stock- J 
ings?" 
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"BeooK I used to wear sfaoes, and ray socks IccpC 
slipping, and ihc suspenders that men nrcar to hold 
up their socks hurt." 

"Is l^3t che only reasoQ. Lewis? . . . And nowt 
Lf:im. we arc both very tired: we have talked and 
talked again, and ic is broad liayiight, and neither 
yoo nor I can keep cor eyes open. Good-bye, dar- 
ling, till the attcrnuon. When the studio closes, yoa 
win find us about five o'clock." 

And, kissing her, he said he woidd not go to 
the jtodio. He might go there in tbr afternoon for 
an hour or two: but perhaps it would be better co 
forego the studio. "Ever)* dog deserves a holiday, 
ond 1 haven't missed an hour for many and many a 
month. I will let to-morrow be a holiday — a thanks- 
giving for hst night." 

He kissed her again, and in a revival of Io\-e they 
lay in each other's arms for quilc a long while, and 
it was through a happy weariness of spirit and flesh 
that she heard the door sweep over the carpet, and 
thought that she would fall asleep at once. But as 
soon as he tvai gone thought began to tjuicken in 
her, and she remembered that she had gotten at last 
something to live for, something to love. She would 
see Lewis ever)' day. Only a few hours and she 
would see bim again. He had said he was not going 
to the studio, and might come to breakfast. After 
breakfast they might go for a drive, as he was not 
working in the studio that day. And after dinner 
they might go to the opera. How delightful the 
returning would be: to hear him talking to her and 
to know chat she was talking to him I How wonder- 
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£ull And to forget all the world! Slie had almost 
forgotten it already. Nothing cccmcd to matter but 
thie fever of anticipation; never to sink back Into the 
lethargy she had come out of, but to have Lewis 
always present before her tn her mtnd. How won- f 
dcrfull She had been seeking him always; be had 
beea her quest, and she had found him. 



XX 



"Ak£ you sure, Lewis, that French history — this 
hobby of mine — has any interest for you?" 

Lewis answered tliat he could not go through life 
without knowing who built Versailles, and who 
milked the cows at Trianon and made the butter; 
and he said that he was impatient to hear how the 
shrieks of Madame du Barry on the scaffold brought 
the Rclyn of Terror to an end. In answer to his 
asseverations Lucy told him that the King and 
Queen and atl their nobles raet their di:3ths with stoic 
iudiflcrcnce — Marie Antoinette without a sigh, with- 
out a tear. She had suffered so much that the day 
of her death must have seemed to her happy; if not 
happy, at least less terrible than many days she had 
lived through. 

"We arc now going," she continued, "to the Con- I 
dergerie"; and as they drove to it she told him it I 
was originally the palace of the early Kings of 
France— of the Crusader, St. Louis, the King who 
went to Palestine several times and killed many 
Arabs in his attempt to recover tlie Holy Sepulchre, 
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sod place it for fvcrraore m ChristiaD bands. She 
said that tlic chapd sbll isistcd is ruins or intact — 
»he did not know which: but remembered thut dur- 
ing the Re^-olution the Conclcrgcrie was the princi- 
pal priwa. "We shall be taken," she continued. 
"throngh die kitchens of St. Louis's palace, ddw the 
Buvctte dcs Avocau; and it wai in dut room every 
prijoner was received, and it was from that nxjin 
every prisoner wco5 tu the tumbril that waited to 
take him to the scafiuld. Aren't ymi moved?" 

"Yes, indeed. I am.'* he said: but in truth the 
walls were m«te to him. and without I-«cy"» face 
to read would have had no meaning at alt 

After leaving the Concicrgcrie he hoped she would 
propose a vn'sit to the Lou\Te, but they drove to the 
Coaveot des Cannes, and Lewis Icamt that it was 
here the prelates were all massacred. After the 
priest was tried and acquitted of all wrongdoing, 
the formula was, "Latssez passer monsieur"; and 
thinking that he had escaped both prison and guillo- 
tine, the priest walked oot into the open sir to be 
killed by the ptkcmen. One priest managed to es- 
cape into the garden, and Lucy related how the as- 
sassins allowed the priest to think he had succeeded 
in eluding them, uttering words to deceive him, ask- 
ing each other if he had escaped over the wall, know- 
ing well that no escape was possible. "He must," 
they said, "have cUmbed up some tree, and from 
thence dropped from a branch on to the walL" These 
words were spoken to inspire hope, it being judged 
that bis punishment could be increased by the false 
hopes. "So there he isl" was the cry as soon as the 
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South of England h nor as amug a« the country of I 
the Loire, in tvbich the men seem to fish admirably I 
from morning to evening, watching their Hoats I 
carried down by the slow current- — emblems of hope J 
and patience." 

"But do they oitch anything?" she asked, and he J 
said that was a secondary consideration. 

"Ir is plain that ihcy (ish admirably"; and the joke ' 
become one of their tittle incimaclcSt a little secret 
to which they could return witli pleasure, and which 
united them — a sort of communion. 

"You will like Fontaiaebleau better," she said, aodf 
he answered; 

'Tontainebleau Ie In a forest country, and IVe I 
never seen a forest. Wc have no forests in England I 
of any great extent, and who wouldn't like to visit I 
a palace in a forest?" 

i\nd a few days after this remark they were inj 
Tonttiineblcau walking towards the palace, and hav-1 
Uig listened to llie guide's patter till their brains 
were weary of it, they walked into the gardens and 
stood leaning over the balustrade, conscious of the 
great history that lay behind. They had seen the 
room in which Napoleon had signed the treaty of 
abdication. But he was, after alt, only an intruder, 
not having added one high roof to tlie castle, nori 
brought a statue hither; nor was he e\'cn responsible I 
for the furniture in the castle, nor for the designs! 
of the gardens. This was Lewis's view, but LucyJ 
would have been only faintly interested in I-'ontaine-l 
bicau if Napoleon had not been there, and if thtl 
treaty of abdication had not been signed in the castle. | 
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The Frcndi Ku:gs lud looked upon FonncieblcaH 
2> I bnatifig-l&iec.- so Acn imat !urc ^Hrirs beta 
a pUcc of KHDc sort at Fi?''*::i'T;Wi-2i; 

One of the He: ^ c« 

in the enTiniia or v 

terested in mistrs- - . >t 

p) TO we her bou^ "l-i U'-.- iiir.r:^"iic. ^.e rr- 
pcsied xf^in anj agzin. **\Vbo knon-3. but we mxy 
let her vaaish at the cod of 1 g>[kr>~, or conte upon 
bcr Ir-aningoTfcr a batcuoy. matching the sun fctling? 
Do you know any other «ory, Lucy, o£ the paw 
returning suddenly?" and. after thinking 2 mo- 
ment she remembered another re^'ival ul the past, 
coming suddenly upon a party ot Flnrcalinri that 
had gone into some woods and were sitting xt bretk- 
fasr under the trees. A naked n-oman came through 
the brambles torn and blecdin;^, and the dngs chat 
hunted her were followed by a huntsman in green 
hat and jcrk'm. And when he was asked why he 
urged the hounds to attack the woman, he related 
that it was hi* privilege to wreak vengeance through 
eternity upon the woman who had deccix'ed him. 
"An Italian folk-tale, no doubt, but containing, per- 
haps, a little truth," she said to herself, and at that 
moment became conscious that the evening clos- 
ing slowly m-er tlie gardens had befallen not once. 
but ten thousand times before — the same blue fading 
into roseate grey, without a cloud, without a wind, 
had been admired by ladies in hoops and powders 
and high wigs. Nor was she the first woman that 
had followed her lover round these fish-ponds ad- 
miring the evening. The same evening and the same 
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dreams had been cntettained by bow many vomen?i 
At every moment she felt the vision to be tmmmeiit.) 
As nunc appeared, she inclined to the belief that herl 
thoughts were nut intent If she could only detach I 
her mind from the present, the past might reappear— 
if not tn Lewis, to bcr. She asked herself if it be 
nor true that every cy<! see* things that no otiier eye 
sees. ... If Lewis was away she might have been . 
able to detach herself from the present, but he tras ■ 
by bcr side, and she in the joy of Ih'ing. A ycarl 
and a half, nearly two years, had passed since the I 
day »hc saw Lewis for tlie first lime in Mr. Carvcr'j| 
shop. She was then thirty-foor, now she was tliirty-i 
six. A year of the short time of life allowed a ' 
woman for love had been wasted, and in ten years 
she would be no longer fit for love. She might 
keep him for ten years, but after ten years she ^ 
would have to hand him over to another woman, | 
whom he would marry, and who would bear him | 
childreo; and she wondered who tliis woman would I 
be, and if the wife would suffer when she Icamt that I 
she was not his first love, Lewis having had a mis- I 
treai for many years. Would »bc, the mistress, hate ^ 
the »tfe? And would she suffer at this sorrcndcr 
of her happiness, and retire gracefully into middle 
age? 

She turned to admire the young man by bcr side,i 
and his grace as he leaned over tlw balustrade I 
brought a swimming behind the eyes. She mlghcJ 
retain him for same len or a dozen years, till sbel 
was forty.five: at fifty a woman's life is really avcr.r 
itnd she began to wonder how the sensual coil wouldv 
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brtzl : if vcariness or snme accideot would break it : 
or the irm-al of another woman, a niUfomine that 
might bcfzU bcr at miy moment, for she could sc* 
that all attnictcd him, he being % very young man. 

One of the first pieces of worMly wtsdofn she 
learned from her husband was chat a man did not 
care for a woman for more than a year or eighteen 
months unless she produced a chihi. If she did, 
love began again, and on a new lease. He had a 
good knowledge of human nature, and what he laiU 
had a ring of truth about it: he had had experience 
among womco, and said ihcy were the same as men. 
Women had ored of him sometimes before he had 
begun to tire of them: he had been Bung out. The 
words. "Hung out" frightened her, and she asked her- 
self if It could be her (ate to be (lung out. Would it 
not be better to brciilc with Lewis? But that she 
could not do, any more than she could throw hcnelf 
over the balustrade into the fish-ponds; and she took 
refuge in the thought that we continue to live though 
we know we shall die some day for ccnain; and, 
despite the possibility of dying of some painful di;^ 
ease, we continue to live because it is such n natural 
thing to live, and in like manner it is a natural thing 
for a woman to yield to a man and to love him 
despite his faults. . . . She knows them, but knowl- 
edge does not help us to shape our lives wisely ; they 
are shapcn for us ; and she fell to thinking of the prog- 
ress Lewis had made during the year and the success 
he had been in Paris. He was thought highly of by 
the professors, for they had adjudged to him prizes, 
saying that his natural genius was of the decorative 
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order, aad the essential now was for him to try 
improFe the quality of his painting. The qua]ii 
of his ])nintiny had improved — her own eyes told 
her that: "The Roid in the Woods" was bcatitiful. 
the best thing he liad done; he thought su bitnsclf, 
and she liked to think that her influence had counted 
for somcthiny in the development of his talent. It 
waA she who had discovered the lake, high up on 
the top of tbc rocky hill; and seeing in it a subject 
for a picture, she had brought him to it- It was 
her point of vie^v he had painted. A man usually, 
owed a good deal of his inspiration to his mistresSi 
The Fomarina revealed to Raphael the beauty ol 
womeo, and Ruben's artistic debt to his wives i» 
admitted by everybody. It was a pity she was not 
ten years older; if she were forty-five she would 
adopt Lewis- But the part of a mother would be 
a cold portion: and overcome by a sudden remem- 
brance, she cried out within herself, "Only one rela- 
tion is possible." 

"Of what are you thinking, Lewis?" 

"Thinking?" he replied. "I was just wondcrini 
what you were thinking of? How many minutes li 
it since we have spoken ?" 

"A minute, two minutes." she answered, "It isn't 
necessary to be always speaking, is it? Somctimt 
1 think one is nearer in silence than in speech. .Am 
yoa, Lewis? Of what were you thinking?" 

"I was thinking that we might walk across thi 
park through the great trees to Cbangia. The 
nightingales sing there, and afterwards we. might 
'^ to Barbizon and dine at the inn, and C'jmc bai 
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throuftb tiie forest at miclni|[bt. Do you rcmcmSer 
the birdj the other night? There seemed to be as 
many nightiogatcs in the farrsr as there were ftin 
in the sky. I jfiall never I'orgct that midnight 
How the birds called to each other and wng igairat 
each other, each striving for master)-, pure flames of 
sDOg 1 Do yoB remember, wc called to the cotdiman 
!o Mt'p K) that wc might listen to the birds?" 

"Of course I remember." she ansircrcd. "It was 
as you said — nightingales everywhere in the dftfk 
brandies and a sky full of star?."' 

"We scarcely spoke during the rest of the drive. 
Why U it, can you tcU me. Lucy — why are sensual 
moments the most illusirc? -The two hours we spetit 
in eacii other's arms arc not as clearly remembered 
as the moment we listened to the birdi singiog." 

"We remember intellectual emotions better than 
bodily." 

"I suppose that is it. The flesh forgets its pleas- 
ures and it3 pains, one as easily as the other; and 
yet " 

The conversation fell, and Lucy did not dare to 
ask If he had thought of her before he dropped 
asleep; nor did she dare to tell him that when he left 
her room she had slipped out of bed and stood in her 
nightgown looking at his sketches, and that she re- 
mained looking at them tilt she feared she was get- 
ting cold, and ran back to bed. 
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One evening they heard that Fontumeblcau had a 
poet, or, lo speak more esactly, Vah'ins. n river- 
ade village some three and a half miles distant; and 
as the nwd of >omc occupation was upon tlicro it 
occurred to Lucy to inquire far the poet's work* as 
they walked through the towo. But the bookseOer 
to whom she addressed her$ctf cnuld not himisb 
her with any verses by Mallamic, the poet being 
averse from collecting his poems, preferring to leave 
this task to po^tcrit)- rather than to undertake it him- 
self. He contributed poemi tu reviews, but, as far 
as the bookseller knew, he had only once published a 
coosiderable poem — some three or four hundred 
lines — a IcaBct which, of course, he would be glad 
to procure for them. 

A few days afterwards a parcel came to tfai 
hotel, which on opening was found to contain M 
larmi's poem — a mlnide of typography on the fim 
Japanese paper, and adorned with three illustrations 
by Manet. 

"The illustrations arc rubbish," I^wis said. "The 
man has never learned to draw." 

Jjacy ttkcd die golden strings and tassels, and 
their imagination was stirred by the title, VJprii- 
mid* d'lift Faune. They applied themselves to the 

C:m, perceiving with joy that it was written in 
rds e\xry one of which ihcy had seen before ai 
underjlogd. All the same, they were never sure 
e poet's meaning — at one moment tliey held it, ai 
moment after it was gone: and they punued 
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rimmgh a mist of conjccrorc till at last, tantalised 
hy the t^xr-cscafnng meaning, they municd m the 
l>,v-.V' I ■' .^ -.=1- i.;tn if he could conitTue »omc ihree 
cr - puzzled them especially. 

; catioD of inind and eyes to ihs 
to; iuv- .■■......:-, ,.^,- handed the leaBet baJdc, wying 

chat they had better take tbdr difficulties tu the 
poet hiniicif : he was a prof«sor of the English bn- 
gitagc la one of the State colleges in Paris, and was 
very nonblc for ha courtesy to visitors, and of all 
CO English viiitors. 

"The tramway would take you to Changis," he 
said; "and from rfierc, by gentle descent through 
the outskirti of the 'orest, you will reach the Seine, 
and after croi&ing the bridge turn to the left. You 
caoaot fail to find his bouse. There are only about 
1 do2Cn houses in Valvins: the tim passer-by will 
dtrea you." 

With these directions ia thrir minds they went 
forth, but they missed the way many times from 
Cbangis to the river, and had to turn back and fol- 
low a different path; but all the paths were overhung 
with pleasant branches, so it did not matter, and after 
debouching from one of these they came upon the 
Seine suddenly, and stood looking up and down the 
deep, tranquil river, enchanted by the aspects, and 
amused by their adventure — their search for a poet 
who would make plain three puzzling h'nes to tliem. 

"His comge must be one of that group," Lewis 
said. 

"But these cottages are but peasant cottages," 
Lucy answered. "Do you know, Lewis, I am begin- 
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ning to feel oervoiu; he ma; lonb upon our visit ^ 

an impertincnire. \VhaC da ycm think?" 

"All tlie same ytc cannot \eavc Futttaineblcau wi^ 
the meaning of thpsc three lines still upon 
mindfi." 

"Do you know, Lewis, I think I have got tlij 
meanini;. It came to ine in one of those forest kiu 
Won't you listen?" 

"My dear Lucy, I listened to you all last evcnim 
bat having come so far, I'd like to see the poet aiv 
receive his own interpretation of the obscure passaged 
We'll cross the bn'dge and ask one of the fishermen 
on the other side to point out the poet's house to 
ui." 

"The fourth house," the Hsberman answered; aru 
as soon as they were admitted into the kitchen tliti 
eyes fell on certain rare pieces of furniture, "Pie( 
that owe some of their attractiveness to their assoeid 
tion with the poet in a humble dwelling," Lewis wd 
sayinjf when the door upentd, and Lewis bad i 
time to dose the lid of the escritoire he was exain 
ining. An awkward moment, surety, but the [ 
passed over ir easily by opening the escritoire ft^ 
inspection and telling how be had become the ownq 
of some quite genuine pieces. 

"After the war." he said, "the authorities, deeni 
ing it unlikely that the castle would ever be inbab-l 
ited again, bad the furniture taken out of the seirjf 
ants' rooms and sold bv auction. . . . May I off«^ 
you a cigarette?" he aiikcd. "Madame docs not o|f 
jeet to smoking? The ninctcenth-cenliiry poet is gla 
to live amongst the off-scourings of the eightccnth.1 
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He lud already won riicm o>Tr, and they s«c 
liitaiing (o him. charmed bi bis courtesy, his >ti4- 
bUity, aod. of all, by the pare V'oltaircan r'nrnch 
that came 06 hU tongue like silk. It seemed as if 
they were listening to French for the fiT« time, and 
their pteaiure was heightened by ibc contrast his 
spoken word presented to his writlco; one was m 
(£fiailt, the other so easy, and hi* naturalcess so 
ituidiotn ^at already they had begun to think he 
did not seek the concmsts that surprised and almost 
repelled them at firs. He accepted them without 
question, as a man accepts the colour of his cyea 
and the shape of his nose. No doubt this was so, 
and the thought braaght them to the study of his 
appearance, which till now had escaped their scru- 
day. 

They found it typical, bat enhanced by many spe- 
cial accents : A French peasant he seemed to them ; a 
handsome rustic of middle age and medium height, 
but on looking closer they had to acknowledge that 
his features were finer than a peasant's. The nose 
showed some beautiful modelling, and the pale, 
kindly eyes lighted up an oval face, framed in a 
close-cut brown beard. He wore a Sowing, almost 
military, moustache, and Lucy watched him take to- 
bacco out of a rare Oriental pot. While he rolled 
his cigarette she noticed how carefully clipped his 
nails were, and it was his nails that decided her that 
the real man was a dandy. Lewis came to the 
same conclusion almost at the same time, saying to 
himself, "he wears rough clothes," and overlooking 
the trousers and the hang of the jacket, he added : 
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"He's just one of those men wbo would go to 2 
firsc-clou tuilor and sny: 'I want you to mike me% 
•nit of pea&ant's cloihes.' " 

As soon as his dgarctic was liglited the poet re* 
turned to liis sdicme For an entirely new dcpartui 
in dramatic writing; and, seeing that he had ct\ 
hired Lucy's enthusiasm, he opened a drawer ai 
showed her a bundle of tmy noteboolcs, saying ths 
it was on Japanese paper thnt he put down the 
thoughts that came to htm in walks in the forest and 
ID bis boat on the river. 

"Thoughts connected with your druma?" Lucy 
said, and she begged him to disclose the people of 
the play to her. 

"There arc but two," he answered. "A young 
man, the last of it noble (amtly, 3 poet living alone 
in a mined castle, uncertain whcrhrr he is called 
upon to go out to tlie wars and add to the glory of 
the family by some signal act, or whether it would 
be better lor him to enijUKe in commerce and mak 
great sums of money and borld up the family foi 
tunes again. He is not sure ot himself, and cvci 
time he puts the question to himself the wind answei 
him with the word, "Om." long drawn out, rcsei 
bling the sound of the wind in a ruined tower. It 
part of the genius of the French language that tbi 
wind in a ruined tower should always be trying to 
pronounce the word, "Oui." 

Lucy asked the poet If the play would be p< 
fonned in Paris, and the poet passed over the qui 
tion. It did not seem to her that he answered 
directly. He seemed to foresee himself travel 
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trom fur to fair, intrrpretiiig hU play biimclf from 
a dtt-csrt, aad she began to wonder if he preferred 
*n audience of rustic* rather than one of tbc wpfiiMi- 
csted Parisians. And then, her mood changing, »he 
oitcrtaiccd the thousht that MallanBc's desire to 
interpret his own drama from under a lilt was in 
keeping with hrs aversion from a coUccted edition of 
hk poenia during hi& lifetime' He ivisHed to return 
to rile versifying vagabond — to Villon. 

There is somethirjj of Villon in us all, in evtry 
poet's heart, and the eternal Vilion had led this 
prolessor of Engliib !n a State college to bay k 
peaiant'a cottage in the neighbourhood of a forest, 
and to dream of htmielt as a mummer travelling 
with 3 show: a young man. the last of an ancient 
line, listening to the wind in a ruined tower. Vfe 
would all escape from the coil of civilisation, and 
the very title and the obscure diaion of t'Apra- 
mid't d'uH Faaae testifies to a soul Jn revolL But the 
precise vcrsilication presents some diSicultics. Ah, 
wc arc subject to more souls than one. . . . 

It was in this way that Mallarme became compre* 
hcnsible to Lucy. He was trying, as v;c all are, to 
escape from ourselves, and she fell to thinking of 
Marie Antoinette milking the cows at the Petit Tri- 
anon. 

"The same thing." she said to herself, and at that 
moment she remembered that the afternoon was 
slipping by, and that they must be thinking of de* 
parturc — but they must not go before asking for a 
translation of the enigmatic verses into Voltairean 
French. The rest of the poem they hoped to pu7.7.1e 
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out for tfaemselvca, and, summoning all her courage, 
Lacy confessed that her French never seemed to her 
so inadeijuBtc as it did while rending VApTts-midi 
d'un Fauna . 

"The language you write," she said, "i» not the 
language of iJie streets." 

"No, it is not," the poet answered. "The paiaier, 
the sCTilpLor, and the musician have special lan- 
guages, and therefore only the general slgnilirance 
of their work is understuud by the public. You 
were kind enough in say that you found be»uty in 
my poem: is not that enough? My pucni brou^tt 
you to nie. It has achieved already a great deal. 
The revctarion has begun, and any explanation from 
me would only divide us. To be with yon always, 
1 must not lift the veil." 

"But we fear," Lucy interjected, "ffc shall never 
understand the passitge beginning with the word 
'Alors,' when the fauti awakens — I mean when his 
sexual appetite awakens. We would know if his 
desire is concerned with the nymphs that are bath* 
ing or with the water-lilies. Would this be a true 
inlL-rp relation of the sense?" she asked. " 'Then I 
sltoll awaken to my primal ardour, erect and solitary, 
under an antique flood of light, Lily, and one of you 
nil (the reward) for my ingcnuuasncss.' " 

"I can only repeat," the poet said, with a look of 
gratification on his face, "that the interpretation of 
my poem is henceforth with you, and you will for- 
give me if 1 am averse frum robbing die poem of all 
chance of future life in your hearts." 

On these words he turned the conversation from 
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his poem to the morning iHuminabon of the river, 
nientiomas^ tbat bit Sa:it was swaitiiig him in the 
needs. 

"You will come," be said, "for a sail with roc, for 
I itD indebtcij to you for ray boat — al least for part 
of it It was bought with ibc Hve hundnd fntncs 
chat the bookseller paid mc for it, and you paid ten 
francs for your copy of L'.ipris'miJi iTuh Faune. 
My wife," he said, introducing them to a Icrng, thin 
female, who reminded them of a dried herring in a 
bonnet, and to an amiable daughter, who had in- 
herited a good deal of her father's beauty. 

His family accepted the introdoction, apologising 
for their intrusion. They did not know that M. 
Mallarmc was receiving visitors. "And my husband 
always has ica to the afternoon." 

"To^y we will have Ica an hoar later. My 
friends here arc kind enough to say that they will 
go for a sail with mc." 

The family bowed as they retired through the 
door, and the poet led his visitors out of the hnose. 

"This Is my lirst day sailing," he said, and they 
were not verj- far from the bank when this fact 
became plain. .\ puffing wind caused the boat to 
heel over, and they would have all found themselves 
in the water if Lewis had not snatched the sheet 
out of the poet's hand and thrown all hia weight 
over on the other side. 

"A narrow escape," Lewis said, 

"I hope you're not frightened," the poet said, turn- 
ing to Lucy, who by this time had obtained sufKdent 
control of her voice to answer that she always felt 
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Hfc with Lewis — a pliin avowal of her love. Butfl 
MaHarmc'ii tnct was equal to the occasion, and nei-| 
thcr that day nor the next, nor any of the succeed-1 
ing dsj'S, did he ever allow the lovers to think forf 
a moment that he had divined their secret 

"Mr. Seymour is, I can see, a skilful yachtsnifuirl 
We are both safe while he Is in charge of the sheet," 
thereby plcaftin^ Lucy, the end he had in view.l 
Lucy smiled actjuicsccnce, and her smiJc seemed taM 
the pott a pcnnission for him tu steer up and downl 
the current and along the broad, bright banks slop*J 
iag steeply upwards to the forest. 

"You will always rentenibcf," the poet said, as be^ 
handed the lady ashore, "that after crossing the ' 
bridge you turn to the left: my cottage h the third. 
Y'ou see, I do not fear explanation when I want my 
guests tu arrive in tirac for breakfast. I may add 
that my wife would never forgive mc if, through my 
fault, you were late for her breakfast She seta 
much store upon her cooking." 

"The day after, Monsieur Mallarmc," Lcwift aaitifl 
"you will turn to the right, for you have promised tol 
dine with us at the inn. Now, with kind rcgardi to ' 
your wife and daughter, we thank you very much. 
We have received more than wc expected- Then, 
to-morrow," 

"Isn't he charming?" Lucy said, when ihey hadi 
bidden the poet good-bye. "We have spent a mosci 
enjoyable day, as agreeable a* unexpected. He's nOEl 
a hit hfcc what I imagined him to be. Every inci-j 
de]it seems to contribute to our happiness : this poecJ 
and the river-side inn over yonder. I was so anxiour' 
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"My paioEing is an excuse for breaking up our 
honcpnoan," be said. 

To which aht replied: '^It is nut broken up, Lewt»; 
wc shall continue ro live it in Paris." 

"Ves," he said, and it was then that be had 
broached the aubject, "not only in the flat, but in 
my studio." 

"In your studio, Lewis?" 

He had drawn cnoagh models, and must return 
to himself — to his dreams. She asked him if he 
thought he was doing well to leave the Bcnux-Ans, 
but lent a willing ear tti his assertipn that long hours 
of work in a public studio wore away the natural 
spontaneous artist that alone was of any value. He 
had drawn, he said, from the model loag enough, 
and the argument be put forward tn prove that the 
Bcaiuc-Arts was a banc could not be well gainsaid. 
"Every year," he said, "an artist wins the prix dc 
Rome, but no great artist — cacept Ingres — ever won 
it, from which it seems to mc that we must conclude 
that education is detrimental"; and convinced that 
he had learnt as much as he could carry away, he 
returned to designing, which, be said, was bimself, 
and to his portrait of Lucy, which, though a portrait 
in essentials, was a decorated surface. 

In his studio was a piano, an organ, and a violin. 
Ke had what is known as a good car, and could 
ramble over the keys and strings at great length, 
and Lucy listened to his performance on all three 
instruments with equal pleasure; and for some rea- 
son which she could nor explain, her love for him 
seemed to reach its height when he laid aside his 
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bendi;;^; uvcr ;!ic inii-iJiiir, w^ucJ lur him to ^Oiitc 
and kifii her from behind on the R<xk. And the 
combat over, rhcy went ffrth shopping losetber. 

"YoQ won't lose patience, darling? I have soroc 
faau waiting at Esther Mvers's." 

"Who ;» Esther Myen?" 

"The great milliaer," 

"But who can tell you better than I which hat to 
choose?" 

He Ukcd seeioi! money spent la\>tsbly. and it 
amascd him to hear her order hai after hat, toque 
after tuque, and to say you must wear that one when 
you come to see me, sod she replied with a verse: 



"Ellr loeltaU saa krau chdpnnt, . 



tkafam hJtu." 



She did not know any more of the sonnet, but 
thought that the lover lived on the dnquifme. If so, 
the last words would be "jf I'aime." . . . She tried 
to remember, but at that moment the brougham 
turned into the Rue de la Palx and stopped before 
Worth's great doorway, when a li%'eried footman 
came forward to open the door of the brougham, 
and liveried footmen showed them into the great 
man's consulting-room. At both ends were large 
mirrors, two that could be moved about at discre- 
tion ; the others were fixed in the wall. On the right 
was a high desk, where a clerk waited to take down 
an inspiration as tt came from the master's lips. 
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After a iew preliminary qucittons die great man 
aaid, sinking biick on the green \'elvct divan : 

"Will you kindly walk this way so that I may 
catch the chAractcr of your shoulders?" 

Lucy passed across the room and stopped. Worth 
did not speak, but motionctl her with his hand to 
walk back again, and after some moments of deep 
meditation he murmured; "Florentine bronze, timed, 
falling over a bouilhutur pleating of pale moonlight 
blue"; then after a pause be added: "The front 
also blue, closely gathered more than half-way 
down." 

The inspiralJno then seemed to have left him and 
he moved uneasily on the divan of dark green vel- 
vet The assistant watted at his desk, pcti in 
hand, and the silence was full of much uneasy 9o- 
Jcmnity. After some moments the master murmured 
"Flounces," and his brows contracted like those of a 
poet, Lucy and Lewis approved of the flounces, but 
Worth shook his head, and with the candour of 
genius admitted that something lacked; for the mo- 
ment he could not say what, and was on the point 
of asking Mrs. Rentham to call another day, when 
L«wis hinted that the top might be partially con- 
cealed by some handsome bronze and gold bead 
trimming. "An admirable suggestion," the master 
said, and added with an expression of triumphi 
"forming a garland of fringed leaves." 

Three-quarters of an hour were spent in discusii- 
ing the shape nf the body, also in brown satin; 
and after giving car to all their suggestions. Worth 
decided it was to be cut rn the shape of a heart 
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"Now. Lewis, I'm going to the Bats and will leave 
you at your uttidio," 

He pleaded to be allowed to go with her, hut she 
•aid that to drive dirough the Bois with ber in the 
aftcmnon would advertise rhcrn as lovers to all 
Paris. She did not wish to be talked tibout, for 
she was beginning to be knov,n in Paris. And it wAt 
on her Ups to tell hlni that he vns ncglcttiti^ his 
painting, but she refrained from rcproachiriK f""*- 
afraid IcBt she might exhibit hcr&cU in the light of 
a schoobnistrcss. "I may lead," she said to herself, 
for she was not without tnct, "but 1 must not at- 
tempt to drive." No, indeed, she was not without 
tact, and knew how to introduce him to her friends 
without cninpromising herself, and she persuaded 
hini that they must present a reasonable appearance 
to the world. It was all right for him to appear in 
her box at tbc Opera; the Opera would not interfere 
with his painting. Parties, balls, he should avoid 
as much as possible, for a man who has been dancing 
till four o'clock in the morning cannot be out of bed 
and at his easel at ten. Lewis answered that four or 
five hours' sleep were enough for him, and he fol- 
lowed her from ballroom to ballroom. He had be- 
come interested In dancing and desired to distinguish 
himself in the Boston, and Lucy watched him whirl- 
ing round the drawing-rooms of Le Quartier dc 
rktoile; every kind of American face leaned over his 
shoulder, for dancing was the fashion in those days. 
Lucy did not care for dancing for its own sake, but 
to see him coming towards her with a ribbon to pin 
upon her dress, and to leave her chair and advance 
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towards him and to whirl with him round the txiaoi, i 
and be fnken bacii to her chair by him, was a great ' 
plcauure to her. "There has been very llriJc pleasure 
in his life till now," ahe $aid to herself and refrained 
from reproaching him, saying, "he mil return lo 
his jiaincing more eagerly than ever after his holiday. 
The schoolmistress he must never aec in me," she 
&3id to herself, and whispered in his car the comer 
at which he would find the brougham waiting for j 
him. ' 

They did not leave these balls together. To do 
so, Lucy said, would make her a marked woman, 
and he must be sure to shake oil any friend that 
would aceompimy him. No one must see him get 
into her brougham. He was clever at avoiding de- 
tection, mid believed himscll* capable of outMntting 
most detectives. There wa« a gnod deal of the cat 
in Lewis. One moment he was In the street and a 
moment after he was in her brougham, her skirts 
about bim; a delightful mumcnt, though both were 
tired and sleep pressed their eyelids. A deliglitfu! 
moment in a well-appointed brougham, driving along 
die Champs-Elysces in the dawn across the Place 
dc Ja Concorde, over the bridge along the quay? into 
tlic Rue du B.1C. He had a studio in the house in 
which he lodged, and she told him she would call 
far hini about twelve and take him out to break- 
fast. "Good-bye, dearest." The door opened, and 
as soon as he passed into the bouse, the brougham 
returned along tlie Quai Voltaire, and immediately 
afterwards she remembered Carpcau's sculpture and 
raised her tired eyes to look at it, and regretted that ' 
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it Wis not pbccd vherc it coold be better Kcn. 
The broughum pufscd along the Orungene into the 
Place de la Concorde, and she remembered that a 
hundred years ago it was called the Place dc Loai^ 
XV'. The Chanips-EI)-secs were bailt afterwards, she 
thought, during the Second Empire. But why wa* 
she so interested in e\'cn' bridge and every point of 
view? The London streets did not interest her, but 
ihc never drove op the Champs- L'iysces in the early 
morning without wondering. There was somethtnj; 
great, something triumphant in the wide avenue 
ssoeading to the arch on the hiUtop nearly a mile 
away, and all the way beautifully pbntcd with 
chcsmnt-trecs and interspersed with swards, with 
cafes and restaurants throughout, swings and merry- 
^-rounds — an enormous wonder in May when all 
the trees were in flower under a morning sky. In a 
few minutes they would he at the Rond Point, and 
a lev minutes later they would turn into the Rue 
Galilee. A few yards of sharp astcnt would take 
them into the Avenue Josephine. She had heard the 
name, Avenue Josephine, was going to be changed. 
A pit>', she thought, to change a name, and a name 
so evocative as Josephine. 

As the brougham turned into the Rue Galilee a tall 
diin man rose from his seat in the victoria that had 
followed the brougham to the Rue du Bae and back 
again to the Champs-Elysecs. The little horse that 
drew it could no longer keep pace with the broughnm. 
and putting some francs into the driver's hand, he 
sprang from the step, and, catching up his long coat, 
he ran full tilt up the pavement into the Avenue 
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Josiiphine, and niibeij across k, reaching the house 
in which Lucy lodged a few seconds after she had 
passed in. The concierge, already awakened by 
Mrft. Bentham's ring, drd not keep hi/n naitiog; 
and as it was not uncammnn for m'o lodgers to en- 
ter the house Ht the sume time, Mr*. Bentham as- 
cended the stairs wrapt in her own thought*, and 
V.-A& half-w-ay up the second flight when she was 
startled by hearing somebody call; "Lucy!" 

A great surprise this was to her. for there was 
nobody in Paris, except Lewis, who used her first 
narae tn addressing her. 

"YotiVe no right, Herbert, to follow me into my 
house." 

"Nor has my wife the right to leave a young man 
at his lodging in the Rue du Bac after a ball." 

"So you've been following rac?" 

"Of course; and the result of my spying is that 
a new arrangement has become necessary. But wc 
can discuss the details more comfortably in the draW' 
ing-room than on the staircase." 

Herbert begged of her not to raise her voice an 
the ttairca»e lest she should bring the conctet^e to 
her asiiistancc. "If you do, I shull have to say who 
I am. Let nic come into your drawing-room." 

"How long do you propose to remain?" 

"I hope and think we may be able lo come to an 
agreement in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
upon a certain point" 

"A matter of money?" 

"Why put matters ■sa plainly, so crudely?' he 
aoswered. "Do you mind my lighdog a cigsrcue? 
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A 

•If said roikecvdf. 

I'd bctUr iiCmi huH itiuCh hc Wamx.*' 

"You've taken tfaesc ipirtnicnB for • jftar?" be 

"L<rt us oot waslE time. How niodi?" 

"My dear, that is net the way wc ^ould apprrach 
the subject. I hoped that the rrsorKv tjuestion would 
nerer rUe bcrtreen u» again." 

"How much?" she answered. 

"Aren't you going to ik down?" 

"You can sit down if you like." 

"Well, Lucy, the question arises, as die news- 
paper* say. betweeo us, whether I shall ask lor a 
divorce or wliether you wUl divorce me. We cm 
setde that matter much better bcnrcen our>eIres than 
by the aid of your solicitor or luine. You're tired. 
I can sec tlut : but a more propitious moment could 
hardly have been chosen." 

"Vou know," she said, "that I was at the Mar- 
quise dc Maure's ball?" 

He answered that tt would take too long to cx- 
plaia bow he had learnt that she had at last taken 
to what he called "side-stepping." "A delightful 
expression which, Ukc many others," he said, "comes 
10 us from America. Well, now, whidi is it to be, 
Lucy — thai you divorce me or (hat I divorce you?" 

"I don't want a divorce." 

"But I may want one." 

"I suppose you have acquainted yourself with the 
law of divorce, Herbert; and know quite well that if 
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1 can prove any '^idc'Stepping' ogninst yoo, yoar 
petition will fail?" 

"Yea," he answered, "I know that; but you m»y 
Dot be able hi prm'c to the satisfsctimi o( the coart 
that I have ever committed udultery, whereas your 
little cxcutMons to the Loire and back leave no doubt 
of misconduct. If money aDairs " 

"Ah!" 

"Yes, if money nUairs can be settled sutisfactoiily 
between us, 1 cnn give you cause to bring an action 
against me, and then you will be free tu marry the 
young gentleman." 

"But if I do not with to marry7 A woman who 
bas been so unhappily married as I was feels little 
indlnatiun to put her head into the noose again." 

"Well, then," he said, "i shall ha\-c to bring an 
action against you, and Mr. Seymour may not like to 
figuce as co> rcspcindnit, and you may not like to do 
him harm — prejudice his career. Come, Lucy, it is 
much better to avoid these public scandals." 

"How much do you want?" she answered. 

"Well, I was thinking that if you were to allow 
mc fifteen hundred a j*car — " And seeing that she 
would consent, lie yielded to the temptation to ques- 
tion her: "Now, why don't you want fi marry this 
youn); man? It doesn't follow that bccau&c you were 
unhappy with me you should be unhappy with him. 
And there is another reason, Lucy." Tbc question 
brought a little colour to her cheek, tired though she 
was, and she waited for him to speak again, afraid 
lest he read in her heart that sbc did not wish to 
marry Li:wls because marriage would qucndi the 
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doesn't as the hid never willingly IcisseJ Herbert 
His nrsc name v,-u odioui to Her. She did not think 
of him as Hcrbcxt, or as Mr. Bcotham, but ss 
"him." 

"Of what are you thinking, dear?' 

hevtii had asked her of what she tras thinking u 
they leaned over the balustrade above the fish-pond* 
of Fontainebleau, and now "he" used the same 
words: "Of what arc you thinking?" The question 
that had pleased her when Levis asked it now irri- 
talcd her. 

"Are not my thoughts my own?" she said. 
"Come, how much? I'm tired Don't let us pro- 
long an interview that cannot be any less disagree- 
able to you than it is to me, unless j-ou wish to tor- 
ture me. How much did you say?" 

"I'm sure I don't mind your leading the life that 
pleases you. I don't sec that there ts any hann, if 
appearances arc kept up." 

"Spare me your theories on the goodness and 
badness of things. How much?" 

"Well," he said, "since you put tt so plainly, an 
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allowance of fifteen hundred * year jnight vonvolc 
me fur « mirnaKc that I ahtfU be obliged to forcffu- 
A very nice widow . . ." 

"Yoa have mcntioacd the sum beforel I ague. 
Fifteen hundred a year. But what proof sliaU I 
have that ynu will not blackmail me and follow mc 
into my house?" 

"Well, if I do, you will be in no worse a poiltion 
than you arc to-day. Vou will be able to say: 'You 
have broken your promise, Herbert. I ahaU not pay 
you another penny; cnnsnit your solicitor.' " 

"What you say seems to be reasonable, I will 
tell my solicitor that 1 intend to allow you fifteen 
hundred a year," 

"May I ask when the first quarter's allowance will 
be paid?" 

"[f you wilt give roe the name of your bank, I 
will writi: to my solicitor to-morrow on the sub- 
ject." 

"That win be very kind of you. Well, Lucy, 
good-moming. 1 hope that we shall not be forced 
to meet again." 

"Then, indeed, it will be 'good-muming.' " 
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Th& interview mth her bnsband overnight appeared 
in Mrs. Bentham's face and speech and manner at 
breakfast, and Mrs. 'Iliorpe and Lewis were afraid 
^at she hiid not slept well. She answered that she 
had slept hardly at all. 
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bet - ui^Ik- But she woaid ooc go to 

MsduM dc Codiugtio's dianrr, nor to t!bc ^tsr- 
qiSK <J''!I}snK>t>d'E ball a-frer dinner. ''Lcwjt, ue 
you jSaing whii us?" 

He was §otTj: he wu dicing widi Msdome de 

"AnJ ikc'll ukc yoo to tte Mai^uiie** b»l]?" 

mke me. But I atun't sut. I 

sh:. i*^ one £nd 2t <n:>rk in tbc studio 

at :■- '■' wiU be s long worting day, and 

you wita't see tM before tea time." 

"You 5cBi't %ecm to are for anytbiag, Lewis," 
Mrs. 7*hofpc ssjd, looking inicody at the young 
man, "unlesi you're doing It to a cq s" ; and Lewis 
answered that he was not sure that Mrv Thorpe 
was not right, that excess was what pleased him: 
axtd he instxnced the da)^ of twelve hours diat he 
used to spend on the «ca&oldlng at Clarcraont 
House. 

"It wasn't easy (o persuade yoa to come down 
from that sciftrilifing for your meals," Mrs. Thorpe 
interjected; "and when you had worn yourself out, 
you would suddenly abandon painting and spend 
whole days down by the river; it was as difficult for 
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you to lay uide the lisbing rod ae it wivthc palette." 

"Yes, yts," he answered diccrfuUy, and Mrs. 
BcDtham, viha had, mcanwbJIe, been dirtvtng tfae 
bitter end of jealousy, said: 

"You seem pleased at being accredited, Lewi*, 
with such febrile uithusiasms £or work and idleness, 
but I'm not sure that the paimcr yuu admire most. 
Fragonard, didn't try to maintain a continuous in- 
spiration, and if you would emulate him-- — " 

"Emulate him!" Lewis cried. There was saiE- 
ciciit (■ood sense in him to deprecate comparison 
between htmself and Fragonard, and when reproved 
for liis modesty he reminded the two ladies that he 
was only six and twenty, and Fragonard died an old 
man. But thoufffi he could not accept the compli- 
ment that his mistress paid to his latent, tt pleased 
him inasmuch as tt set him thinking that if he were 
to make Paris his home he might nipturc some of 
that painter's sunny sensuality. "Tbo»e .lunny bed- 
rooms and landscapes," he said to himself, and con- 
tinning his arsthctidsm he affirmed that to depict 
bciiutiful things with a view to making them secni 
more beautJful than they really arc was always the 
mission of the artist. 

His reverie came to a stop suddenly. "I believe 
she's beginning to tire of Paris," he said to himself, 
and he ranembcrcd that she no longer laughed at the 
caricatures of OHcnbach and Hervc. Tbe great 
Hortense in La Belle Poutf seemed to her sliallow, 
superficial, perhaps even a little vulgar, and Lewis 
began to think his mistress irreparably EngUsb tn 
her tastes. Every day she seemed to him to become 
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i Can prove anjr 'side-stepping' against you, yoar 
pctidnn will fail?" 

"Yes," he answered, "I know that; but you may 
not be able to prove to the aadefadinn of the court 
that ! have ever committed adultery, whereas your 
little cxcursiunE tu the Loire and back leave no doubt 
of miiHrouduct. If money affairs " 

"Ah I" 

''Yes, if money affairs can be settled satisfactorily 
between us, I ran give you cause to bring an action 
against me, and then you will be free to marry the 
young gentleman." 

"But if I do not wish to marry? A woman who 
has been so unhappily married as I was feels little 
inclination to put her head into the noose again." 

'"Well, then," he said, "I shall have to bring an 
action against you, and Mr. Seymour may not like to 
iigorc as cu-rcspandcnt, and you may not like to do 
him hiimi — prejudice his career. Come, Lucy, it is 
much better to avoid these public scandals." 

"How much do you want?" she answered. 

"Weil, 1 was thinking that if you were to allow 
me fifteen hundred a year — " And seeing that she 
would consent, he yielded in the trmptation to ques- 
tion her; "Now, why don't you want tn marry this 
young man? It doesn't follow that because you were 
unhappy with mc you should be unhappy with htm. 
And there Is another reason, Lucy." The qucsticni 
brought 3 little colour to her check, tired though she 
was, and she waited for him to speak again, efnitd 
lest he read in her heart that she did nni wish to 
marry Lewis because marriage would quench tbe 
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Hcmc of motherhood in her. Ske could not look 
upon hirr husband as her ton, but she could look 
upon her lover as a sort of stepson, or. to put it 
diffcrctidy, she could look on hcrscjf as Lewis's srcp- 
mothcr; and as she sat gazinu st her husband, she 
reiDcnibered how miit^h she liked to uke Lewis in 
her anus and kiss bim as a morher kisses her son, 
chaflKly. At other times feelings that she could not 
overcome overpowered her, and she kissed him as he 
asked to be kissed — as a mistress kisics and a wife 
doesn't, as slie had never willingly kissed Hcrbert. 
HIs first name was odious to her. She did not chink 
of him as Herbert, or as Mr. Bcntham, but as 
"hini." 

"Of what are you thinking, dear?" 

Lewis had asked her of what she was thinking as 
they leaned over the balustrade above tlie fish-ponds 
of Fontaincblcavi, and now "he" used the same 
words: "Of what arc you thinking?" Tlie question 
that had pleased her when Lewis asked it now irri- 
tated her. 

"Are not my thoughts my own?" she said. 
"Come, how much? I'm tired. Don't let us pro- 
long an inter%'icw that cannot be any less disagree- 
able to you than it is to me. unless you wish to tor- 
ture me. How mucli did you say?" 

"I'm sure I don't mind your leading the life that 
pleases you. I don't see that there is any harm, if 
appearances arc kept up." 

"Sparc me your theories on the goodness and 
badness of things. How much?" 

"Well," he said, "since you put it so plainly, an 
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allowance of Jiftcca hundred a year might console 
mc for a marriage that f ihall be obliged to forego. 
A very nice widow . . ." 

"You have mentioned the aum before I I agree. 
Fifhx^n hundred a ycjir. But what proof shall I 
bn^'e thttt you will nut bluclunail me and follow me 
into my house?" 

"Well, if I do, you will be in no worse a poatdoa 
than yoo arc to-day. You will be able to say; 'You 
have broken your promise. Herbert. 1 shall not pay 
you another penny; consult your solicitor.' " 

"What you say seems lo be reasonable. I will 
tell my solicitor diat 1 intend to allow you fifteen 
hundred a year." 

"May I aalc when the iir«t qazrler's allowance will 
be paid?" 

"U you will give mc the name of your banit, I 
will write lo my solicitor to-morrow on the sub- 
ject" 

'*That will be very kind of you. Well, Lucjr, 
good-morning. I hope that we shall not bo forced 
to meet again." 

"Then, indeed, it will be 'good-mormng.* " 



xxri 

The interview with her husband overnight appeared 

in Mrs. B^ntbam's lace and apecdx and lAanner at 
breakfast, and Mrs. Thorpe and Lewis were afraid 
that <he had not slept well. She answered that she 
had slept hardly at aD. 
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"Tcui seemed quite well when fou Icfe me at my 
door," tjcwij said. 

"We have been keeping late hours laicly, and it 
may be ihat I'm beginning to feel the effects." 

"You have, indeed"; and Mr^. TTiorpe advised 
ber c<ni»iti to go to her room after brcakiast and lie 
down, but Lucy answered diat she would not be 
able to sleep. She would be better after she had 
been our for a walk. Bat she would not go to 
Madame dc Coctlogon's dinner, nor to the Mar- 
qulic d'Osmond's bail after dinner. "Lewis, are 
you dining with us?" 

He was »orry; he was dining with Madame de 
Coctlogon. 

".\nd she'll take you to the Marquise's ball?" 

"She oficrcd hi rake rac. But I shan't stay. I 
sball be in bed before one and at work in the studio 
at ten. To-morrow will be a long working day, and 
you won't sec me before tea rime.'* 

"You don't seem to care for anything, Lewis," 
Mrs. Thorpe said, looking intently at the young 
man, "unless you're doing it to excess"; and Lewis 
answered that he was not sure that Mrs. Thorpe 
was not right, tliat excess was what pleased him: 
and he instanced the days of twelve hours that he 
used to spend on the scaffolding at Claremont 
House. 

"It wasn't easy to persuade you to come down 
from that scaffolding for your meals," Mrs. Thorpe 
interjected; "and when you had woni yourself out, 
you would suddenly abandon painting and spend 
whole days down by the river; it was as difficult for 
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yoa to Uy aside the fishing rod as it was the palette." 

"Yes, yea," he nnswered cheerfully, and Mm. 
Bcntham, who had, meanwhile, been chewing tlie 
hitter end of jealousy, said: 

"You seem pleased at bcinji accredited, Lews, 
with such febrile cnthusi&sim for work And idleness, 
but I'm oot sure tliat the painter you admire mast, 
Fragonard, didn't try to maintain a continuous in- 
spiration, and if you would emulate him " 

"Emulate him!" Lewis cried. There was suffi- 
cient good sense in him to deprecate comparison 
between himself and Fragonard, and when reproved 
lor hfs modesty he reminded the two ladies riiat he 
vai oaly six and twenty, and Fragonard died an old 
man. But though he could not accept the compli- 
ment that his mistress paid to his talent, It pleased 
him inasmuch as it set him thinking that if he were 
to make Paris his home he might capture some of 
that painter's sunny sensuality. "Those sunny bed- 
rooms and landscapes," he said to himself, and con- 
tinuing his aistheticism he affirmed tliat to depict 
beautiful things with a view to making them seem 
mure beautiful tlian tlicy really are was always the 
mission of the artist. 

His rcvtrie came to a stop suddenly. "I believe 
she's beginning to tire of Paris," he said to huiudf, 
and he remembered that she no longer laughed at the 
caricatures of Offenbach and Hcrve. The greit 
Horlcnsc in La Uelle Poulc seemed to her shallow, 
superficial, perhaps even a little vulgar, and Lewi» 
began to thtnk his mistress irreparably English in 
her tastes. Every day she seemed to him to become 
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a kxfc of hansel'nicn," ■' 
diinmnc for i week or : 
ptiflfile si^ for home 
Frcocti people seem to ! 
imidi i(y>at adultery." 
dcnce of her ironls. hut h. . 
did sot dare to soigger. ' Arc 
France?" *bc asked. 

hevli bcjpji to talk of Boucher and Fntgonanl 
and the fiatness of the F-ngl'ish vision m painting, 
and bow ansioDs he was to atrquirc tbe French. 

'But." she wid, "you go lo the studio no 
longer." 

"No," he answered; *'bot I'm absorbing French 
mfluencr. The present is a period of ahsoriHion — 
of thinking things out." And he asked her to 
cwne to the Louvre with him. "But, Lewis, when 
is this period of absorption to come to an end? 
I quite understand that everybody must have a 
holiday; but when do you propose to end your 
holiday and return to England? Vou know I'm 
ansious to sec you in a studio painting. Wouldn't 
it be better to work while yoa arc in Paris, and to 
take your holiday when you arc in London?" She 
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rtgretted her word* aooa afrer having spoken, for 

tbcy implied tbat slic was not satisfied with the li^ 
that I-cw!s was lodtng, which, in truth, she wm 
not. For some time p^ist she had been saying that 
a mtui whu doe&n't get to bed before four ia the 
morning cannot paint the nest day — ccrtainlj? aat 
before twelve o'clock, and Lewis usuully arrived 
about one o'clock at the Avenue Josephine. In the 
afternoon he paid visits, and in the evening he had a 
dinner engagement, and there was always a bnU after 
dinner. This h'fe of pleasure abc had begun to feel 
was incompaiible with art. She had always under- 
stood that an artist sacrificed cvcrytliing to his art. 
She didn't wish L«wis to sacrifice her, fur without 
her he would decline. She was his mainstay; with- 
out her hu would not have learnt how (o paitiL AH 
Lcnns knew of art be got from her; and she mo»t 
not separate herself from him, but have patience 
with him, despite the fact that she .saw him led 
away hy women almost every night. But they 
were taking hini away from her. Her inHucnce 
was fading — she knew it — yet she lacked resotu- 
tino to say: "Lewis, we arc returning to London; 
we'd like you to return with us, but if you tbink 
it would be better to remain some while longer in 
Paris, we shall look forward to seeing you when 
you return." A communicatloa of Ehis sort she felt 
to be necessary, and sbc kept turning the words over 
in her mind for a long while, till at last they could 
be delayed no longer, and she mentioned that she 
had written to Ctaremont House, givitig notice of 
her return. 
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"When," he uked, "do you tttura? Not jtt, 

torrtv: r.rit before the 'firind Prij'?'* 

■ • . - .-J Pra'r 

v-c and to 
Tf' . . 5casua ia 

Ah-IcsUjiv.^ t. ^L■pt>;!l)tle^, mi J wc iMighc from 
there go oa to Spain." 

"But my home is in England; ami really, Levis, 
if yoQ wish to hear the truth, I will tell too. Your 
carver is in Enjilaod, and not here. Vou cannot 
become i Frcndinian because irob were born »o 
Englishman, and nobody ia a success out of his own 
country, or happy." 

Lewis felt that she had spoken the truth, and it 
came to be often discussed bet^^eeD them chat wc 
can only really !ive where wc anc bom. Our minds 
never wander far from our nativity, (hough our bod- 
ies may be elsewhere, and it is well not to separate 
the mind from the body. What is true ol plants 
«nd flowers and trees is also Eruc of animals and 
of men. True, quite tnic; he must return to Eng- 
land because he was Enjilish; the two years and 
some months he had spent in Paris would remain 
a little island in his life. He would return to Eng- 
land with Lucy because he loved her; he could not 
be separated from her. Lucy was his lino of luck, 
"You will help me to find a studio," he said. 

She welcomed the word "studio," and spoke to 
him of the presidency of the Royal Academy as they 
leaned over the bulwarks of the vessel,'without, how- 
ever, being able to cheer him. 

As the shores receded he felt he was bidding 
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good'byc to I^ Belle Frnn« for ever. Something 
rhat had come into his hfe vas going out of it for 
O'er, and there were tears in his eyes as he vrrsppcd 
a woollen shawl round his mistress's shoulders. 



XXIIl 

However wt may have enjoyed our sojourn in a 
foreign country, it is always agreeable to return 
home, and the English cliffs presented a pleasant ap- 
pearance e\'en to Ixwis, full as he was at that mo- 
ment of P'rench sentiment, and in spite of himself 
the English accent sounded pleasant on his ears as 
it came from the lips of the railway porters. 

He did not Ukc to fall asleep in Lucy's presence, 
but sleep overcame him, and it overcame her soon 
afterwards, and they both slept till the ticket collec- 
tor came to ask for their tickets. Even at that mo- 
ment of low \-itatity it was pleasant to see the soU 
emn Thames so different from the gay little Seine, 
and CO mark the buildings and the sky that was jusi 
beginning to brighten. 

"It may be a fine day after all," Lewis ventured. 

Mrs. Thorpe, whom they had forgotten, woke up 
and suggested they should all go to the same hotel 
together and sleep away their fatigue; and this plan 
might have been followed if it had not been dis- 
covered that thcT could catch a fast train and save 
tliemselves llic trouble of unpacking and repadting 
their trunks, and undressing and dressing again. 
The old plirase about making two bites at a cherry 
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houses in Bloomsbury Squsre. So to Bloomsbtiry 
they went, and spent a long day searching without 
being able to find anything that they conld approve 
of cordially; but if the house agent's books had 
proved singularly poor in artistic rcvldcnccft, they 
had, nevenhelcB^ spent a pleasant day, and 5ittin([ 
on either side of the fireplace in Carlton House Ter> 
race they talked of studios and gardens, thinking that 
as they had found driving to and fro, calling at dif- 
ferent houses, running upntairs, discusiing the height 
of ceilings, nortli lights and wall papers, a pastime, 
they most not yield co the temptation of saving "This 
will not do." Tlicy had set-t^ nothing in Blooms- 
bury, bnl In Chelsea they might find what they were 
Kcking; and CheUea was, after all, not turther from 
Carlton House Terrace than Bloornsbury. 

"We shall have to go to Chelsea," Lucy satd, "but 
there is one thing I must ask you: to have patieoct. 
It is impossible for yoa to paint the pictures We 
would all like to sec you painting, in ugly surround- 
ings. We have gotten a number of addrcssci and 
must go to e\'cr>' one, They B'on't all suit us, but we 
may happen upon something that will, bat wc must 
be patient." 

And the next day the carriage stopped in front 
of a handsome house with portico overlooking the 
river, un inspiring house it acemcd to theni both, 
and the iitstde seemed in keeping with the out- 
side, 

"Wc seem to have hit upon the very house we 
want," Lewis said. Lucy was not so sure: it seemed 
a little pompous, but it might do. 
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homes in Bloomsbury Square. So to Bloomsbury 
they went, and spent b lon^f day searching widiout 
being able to find an>lhii)g rhni they cniild approve 
of ci^rdially; but if the house agent's boolu had 
proved singularly poor in anistic residence*, they 
had, nevertheless, spent a pleasant day, and slttln); 
on either side of the lireplacc in Cnrllon Hou«e Ter- 
race they talked of studios and gaHcns, thinking; that 
as tlicy had found driving to and fro, ciHing at dif- 
ferent housci, running upstairs, discussing the hci^t 
of ceiling), north lights and wall papers, a pastime, 
they rnasr not yield to the temptation of sajing "This 
will not do." They had sceri* notlunu in Blooms- 
bury, but in Chelsea they might find what they were 
seeking; and Chelsea was, alter all, not further from 
Carlton House Terrate than Bloomsbury. 

"We shall have to go to Chelsea," Lucy said, "but 
there is one thing I niust ask you: to have patieocc. 
It is impossible for you to paint the pictures we 
would all like to see you painting, in ugly surround- 
ings. We have gotten » number of addresses and 
must (fo to cver>' one. They won't all suit us, but we 
may happen upon something thai wilt, but wc mast 
be patient." 

And the neict day the carriage stopped in front 
of a handsome house with portico overlooking the 
river, an inspiring house it soenicd to them both, 
and the inside seemed in keeping with the out- 
side, 

"We seem to have hit upon the very house we 
want." Lewis said. Lucy was not so sure: it seemed 
a little pompous, but it might do. 
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hou»n in Bloonubury Square. So to Bloomsliury 
they went, and spent a long day acarching without 
being able to find anything tliat they could approve 
of cordially; but if the houic ng«nt's booicg hud 
proved sini^tjUrly poor in nrdstlc residences, tbey 
had, ne^-crthflcss, spent a plcMAM day, and sitting 
on either side of the fireplace in CaritCfn House Ter- 
rnce tliey talked of studios and gardens, thinking that 
ss they had fuund driving to and fru, calling at dif- 
ferent homes, running upstairs, discussing the height 
of ceilings, north lights and wall papers, a pastime, 
they must not yield to the temptation ol' saying "This 
will not do." They had secr^ nothing in Bloomt- 
bury, but in Chelsea tlicy might find what they were 
seeking: and Chelsea was, after all, not further from 
Carlton House Tcrraie than Bloomsbucy. 

"Wc shall have to go to Chelsea," Lucy said, "but 
there is one thing 1 must ask you: to have palieoce. 
It is impossible for you to point the pictures wc 
would all like to see you painting, in ugly surrouml- 
ings. Wc have gotten a number of addresses and 
must go tn every one. They won't all suit us, but we 
m;iy happen upon something that will, but wc mast 
be patient," 

And the next day the carnage stopped in front 
of a handsome house with portico overlooking the 
river, nn inspiring house it seemed to them both, 
and the inside seemed in keeping with the out- 
side. 

"Wc seem to have hit upon the very house we 
want." [..ewis said. Lucy was not so sure: it seemed 
a little pompous, bur it might do. 
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teenth-ceotury home, wicb a garden in front, hi the 
side, and behind it- 

"Who couldn't paint in tlint beautiful house?" 
And Lewis pointed to another Georgian house — ^pil- 
lared pOFiJi and balcony in all the best st)-)c; but J 
what caused their hcartit la stand still vaa a board. | 
•'Residence to Let." 

"But how much will it cost to live there?' 

"Whatever it costs you must live tbcre," Lucy ] 
answered: and they walked througli u Itttle gate to ] 
the house. 

On the first flour was a dininfi-room and a back I 
room in which I>cwis said he would keep frames 
and pictures, and at'tcr much whimpered admtratton 
they ascended a staircase with thin balnsiers. 

"How perfect was the taste of nur ancestors I" i 
Lewis remarked; and from the landing they walked I 
into a long room the full length o£ the house, with 
four mndows. "It it be io mc to paint bcaotiful 
picture!!, it will be bcrc that I stiall paint them," 
Ixwts muntiurcd. "Among applc-green walli and 
Icmon-ycilow window-frames." 

"Oh. bow dcver of you, Lewis, to tlunk of it lO 
quickly 1" 

It would be necessary to make some inquiries 
about bathrooms and bedrooms, but before making 
any it seemed to botJi that it would be better to 
hurry to the agent's and put in their claim for the 
house, "Unless," Lucy interposed, "all the arrange- 
ments be uiisaniiary." 

The bouse was to let The agent did not think 
the sanitation defective, and they returned to the 
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Vile t» nuke liirther mveMigitwn*. and then re- 
turned n> ihc igcnt to pay somechinff in idv»ncc, so 
afraid were they thit another purchaser might rob 
thein of rhctf iliirowry by offering a bigger rent. 

Without this house the con>-iaion tugged at their 
heart-strings that iheir Jrcams would come to 
pought. The binise was rssendsL . . . They knew 
it. "The home — the house," they repeated all that 
evening, and next day an order was given for die 
prcparabOQ of a lease. It came up in due time for 
Lewis's ugnsTure, and as soon as it was signed^ 
breath came more frceJy. For twenty-one years the 
Georgian house in the Vale was Lewis's. "Your 
house as raucfa as mine, Lucy." 

Lucy protested, and they fell to talking about 
the furniture. "What curtains do you think will har- 
monise best with a pale apple green?" Luc)' asked; 
and the colour that came first into their minds was, 
of course, red. "But what red? Silk damask, 
moire, or rep?" 

"The century is just emerging frotn rep," Lewis 
answered. "Rep is too early Victorian." And they 
walked out on to the balcony, their thoufjhts passing 
from curtains into admiration o( the vision of coun- 
try imprisoned by some miracle In London's midst. 
Lucy spoke of flowers, but Lewis thought the tall 
tangled grasses would be in keeping with the jig- 
trces. 

"The lag end of an English village it seems to me 
to be." he said, as he stepped aside to let her pass 
into the long low^eilinged room. 

"The curtains must be rose damask," she mur- 
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mured. "And now let me see whit furniture It 

wanted." 

"In a house like thii there can be btrt eightcctitl»- 

century furniture." 

And next day thty went forth in the Mue lilk- 
lined brougham, RUcd with loDkmg'glosses, scent- 
bottles, note-paper, pern, and many other delightful 
and unnecessary knick-knacks, to buy furninirc. A 
Sheraton sofa was indispensable, and a set of 
Sheraton chairs to triatch. Lewis did not wish hil 
house to look like a museum, and was very glad 
when a friend of Lucy's, a rich man who had Just 
bought a Jacobean house, thinking that some beau- 
tiful glass chandeliers would be out of keeping with 
his house, gave them to Lewis. "One day you may 
paint mc a picture," he said to Lewis, 

"I will, indeed," Lewis answered; and as soon at 
the man had gone, he said: "He is one of those men 
who, having no notion of what it, beautiful, think 
thi!^ can attain the beautiful by having everything In 
kecpinR. "Poor fools!" he muttered; and they drove 
to another dealer, and spent a long time considering 
I'"n:nch c!i)eks, a favourite whim of Lewis's. "No 
house possesses anything like a suffidcnl number of 
Louis XV. clocks. Ever^' clock was beautiful," he 
said, "till clocks began to strike the nineteenth cen- 
tury"; and a light came Into Lucy's face, for now 
everything her lover said struck her as wonderfuL 
The brougham stopped. 

*'Wc must now give Our attention to carpets." 
"Tliere are no carpels but Aubusson." 
Aubussons were scorned in the seventies, and 
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Lewis »is tbk to tc^re a gtexs orde of fiomen 

for a tCTv pam»is- 

"A onnellout dekigo," be saO. ftod thdr rhooghts 
aad tbcir eyes wcr cai^bt st that monicnt br some 
Clttlsea fie"***- Lucy pidied up a piir of Bittto 
5Cj c:;r,L'ilc-itii:k.s. snd askcJ ban if they Tcrc not 
[- - J be diJo't care for Battcr^ca un- 

>■■■ . ;n M the base. Sarinwood taMes 

fi, , . -.n ia their peregrinations, ind they 

ipeot a kibg tviiik admiring writing -ublcs with little 
bookcases at the back to bold volonics ac loi^r 
th»n one's hand. Too much money was asked for 
these pieces, and Lucy resolved to say nothing to 
Leiris, but to buy tlietn for him when h\i back vns 
torncd- His pleasure would be the greater. 

The bedrooms were a source of great anxiety to 
both of them. Lewis was in favour of a four-poster, 
a Victorian, for he did not mind mixing the styles, 
so long as the posts were beautifully carved; and 
they saw some beautiful beds, French and English. 
The Italian bed and the Dutch interested neither: 
and they thought of thcmscK'cs in a French bed. 

"After alt, love such as ours is worthy of a canopy 
and Cupids." 

"Lewis, 1 would not have you speak like that of 
our love, though I know you are only jesting. Our 
love does not depend upon the style of bed we live 
in. I hoped that your love would not be difierent. 
though we had no bed but a straw pallet." 

"My dear Lucy, bed life is — " He stopped. 

Her earnestness obscured the sky of their happi- 
ness, and they walked pensively through the show- 
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rooms, the showman's patter soundinij far uway tJlj 
the sight of a French bureau ia dark mahognnyj 
witb rich ormolu, an'otce them from thcii revmc^q] 
and in consideration of tlijs beautiful objct^t wc wilt 
leave them and take up the thread of tbc story a f 
weeks later, when the Georgian house in the Vale 
wa» furmshed from basement to garret, and the 
time had come for Lewis to paim a picture. 

He bad had no heart to think of painting i 
his rctom, and for many months before, painting had] 
occupied lits thoughts but seldom, and he was now 
without an Idea In his head and unable to decide \f\ 
he should paint Judith and Holofcrncs or a bunch of°| 
flowers. He could paint ncldier, for he was without] 
an idea, and &n artist without ideas is an unhapp]^ 
man: ideas are his porfion, inasmuch that he cito. 
accept all other forms of poverty without grumbling. 
If there be no wine he can drink beer; if there be 
no chicken he can cat mutton; if there be no mut- 
ton he can eat bread and cheese; and bread and. 
cheese with an idea is preferable to the daintiesU 
French diahes without one if the man be an artistj 
And Lewis was an artist in a sense. He did ai 
remember that he had ever been before without i 
idea: good ideas or bad Ideas, he did not I 
which, but he had had ideas even in the Waterloo^ 
Road; but in the Vnle he was widioot an idea, e 
cient to carry him through a uitl life. "Was he zdj 
artist ?" He put the question as he stood on the b 
cony overlooking the tangled grasses, and then i 
turning to the low~ceiltngcd room, he covered shc( 
of paper with all kinds of scrawls, ever)' momend 
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dunlung that an idea, wtnild emerge, lie -was lured 
for 9 momeni, and then anoilier design -vt-n begun, 
aoJ at che end of a short October dzy, after pasL<iing ^ 
through a shadowy garden, Lucy touod Lewis icaiedi 
before the fire more depressed and sad than she liad^J 
ever known him. She look up one of the sheets of 
paper and asked him to explain the dilicrcnt conf- 
positloBV and he said that very Ukcly some were not 
worse than many of the compnjitionit that one >aw 
every year on the walls of the Academy, but there 
WBff DO idea, in him, "And one cannot paint without 
an idea," he said. "The months that I spent in those 
Puinon studios may have scraped all my ideas out 
of me." 

Lucy could see he was full of despair, and she 
kept her eyes withdrawn from hti, lest >he might 
catch wgbt of tears. "He will feci ashamed of him- 
self." she said to herself, and dctcnnincd to save 
him from sclf-humniation, she remarked that the 
subject, whether of a picture or of a book, perhaps 
even of music, came from without. A word heard 
in conversation, something read in the newspapers, 
something seen, accident dictated it. "You mustn't 
be impatient ; you must wait for the inspired moment. 
The waiting is tedious, but it may be shortened by 
reading. Now, have you thought, Lewis, of the 
books you have read ? There must be something in 
one of them that prompts a picture." 

He did not reply, and to win him out of his mood 
of despondency she began to talk to him of the 
books they had read together in Paris. They had ' 
read the Decameron, but the tales did not seem to 
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them nearly m wcH told u they had been tett to 
believe they were. The raost that could be said in 
Boccaccio'* favour wai thnt a clumsy fellow, with- 
out literary intuition or skill, took down everything 
that came to his ears, which was his luck and ourst 
for if he had tried lo give shape to the iolk-tales 
he had collected he would have spoilt them. 

"A good secretary," Lewis said, stretching himself 
out in his arm-chair; and in his new and more com- 
fortable position be began to contend that literature 
had not yet begun to emerge from tlie darkness of 
the Middle Ages. 

Lucy objected- 

"Dante — we did not read him." 

"He belongs to the Middle Ages; and speaking 
out of a very shadowy knowledge of the subject, I 
would like to say that the Renaissance seems to me 
to have produced every art in perfection but litera- 
ture." 

Lucy rcflcclcd a moment, and a little surprised at 
Lewis's perception of a subject which he only knew 
from her, reminded him that Latin literature was, 
with the possible exception of Dante, superior to ItaU 
ian. "The late Latin and Greek writers that wc 
read in the Tudor translations struck us as being 
more independent tiian any modem literature"; and 
she spoke of the fragment of Petronius that ha* 
come down to us as illustrating the freedom of the 
ancient writer from social prejudices, and they ■n-erc 
agreed that Gil Bias was but a pale copy of it: 
It may be that Le Sage never read the Latin 
work, but the tradition of it survived 
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Bciousness of the modern tcorld; and they rejoiced 
in their recollections of the great fe36t, a thing in 
itscir, an essentia] — tike a great mountain, an ele- 
phant, it tannot be forgirtten. And each was moved 
to speak of the boy whom the thieves quarrelled over, 
nnd of the hoy, too, whose complacency was won by a 
present of gamecocks — neither remembered the sec- 
ond present; the third they were sure was s promise 
of a pony. But it was not because of the unfulfil- 
ment of the promise that the boy threatened to tell 
his father, but for quite a different reason — proving 
the Roman writer was possessed of a very su- 
perior sense of humour. Lewis reminded Lucy of 
the Galdvn Ass, a literary work that compares with 
the sculpture done in that period, and favourably. 
The story in itself is so alive that they took, pleasure 
in speaking of the parlour-maid whose tongue the 
young man sipped as tf it were nectar, between whiles 
entertained with stories of wizardry, "for their 
amorotis encounters," Lewis said, "took place in her 
mistress's bedroom, among many phials containing 
mysterious medicines." One of the phials contained 
a medicine that could change a young man into an 
ass, and keep him in that animal's shape till he for- 
tuned upon roses and ate thera. It was with this 
medicine that the parlour-maid transformed her 
lover at his request; but before she could give the 
animal, that instantly appeared, rose-leaves to eat, 
robbers broke in, and the transformed was an ass 
henceforth, and put to the use that asses are put to. 
An excellent relation the story is of the assman's 
adventures, and his desire to return to his own shape. 
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An cxceUcflt relation, liappily interrupced by a Ruth 
of immortal genius — the bcautifullest story ever 
written— the cclcbra(cd 3tory of Orpheus and Eury- 
liicc, superior to anything thnt Boccaccio discovered 
—-as the Parthenon riurblra are superior to Tanagm 
figures — much more btauti'lul, for the Tanagra fig- 
ures are slight, bul nearly always beautiful, whereas 
Boccacdn is very often shapclcis. And the twain 
were agreed that, even if the divine story was left 
out of consideration, the Golden Ass was much su- 
perior as consdous art to anything written in Italian 
"In saying that, we are saying nothing," Lewis 
intcrjcacd, "that wc have not said bciorc. Wc arc 
agreed tiiat the Decameron is mere folk, whereas 
the art of antiquity wu» always con&dous, and never 
more so than in the very beautiful story of Daphnts 
and OWoif— the last eflort, so the critic* tell, of 
Greek genius. Same attribute the story to the sec- 
ond, some to the nintli, century. It may be that I 
shall find my subject In that story," And they went 
over the story togKther, reminding cadi other of com- 
ponent parts. Like the Golden dss, it rose out of 
an inddent, almost as conventional as the transfor- 
mation of a ma» into an ass. A goatherd notices 
chat a certain she-goat irscapcs frum the Bock again 
and again Into a copse. He follows the goat, and 
finds her giving suck to a male child. In another 
part of the island a shepherd notices that a ewe es- 
capes from the flock into a dingle. He follows the 
ew*{:, and finds her giving suck to a feniatc child. 
TTicsc children are brouglu home by thdr respective 
finders, and as they grow into girl- and boyhood they 
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lead their floclcs through the hiUi. There is s foun- 
tsin in the laliiiiii, .ind the n>7nphs can'cn upoa the 
rocks stir their childish imaginadons, «ttiog thera 
wondering; and Daphnii's back, ^hcn he bathe* in 
the fountain, seems to Ch[>>c the moM beautiful thing 
in all the world, and Chloc's beauty docs not sectn 
less to Daphnis. 

"It is extraordinary how little one remembers of 
what one reads," Lewis said; "and yet one rcmetn- 
ben intenscl)'. I have an intense nicinory of an old 
shepherd whom Daphnis und Chloc consulted con- 
cerning love. He said many profound and witty 
things, I am certain, though I nnoot retrall one; 
and I am also sure that his counsels were not suffi- 
cient, Daphnis and Chloe being too young at chat 
dme 10 rightly understand him, though they longed 
to understand; and for a more explicit telling of 
love's procedure, you remember, Lucy, the interest 
with which they watched the mating of the ram with 
the ewe, of the he-goat with the she-goat. But so 
innocent arc they in their teens, that we have only 
in this period an account of their kisses under the 
rocks. And perhaps the incident tJiat releases them 
from their innocence is one that everybody krwws: 
painters, men of letters, women of the world, all, 
for some reason or another — all have read or have 
been told how in some further embarrassment of 
Daphnis and Chloe, a married woraart — the wife 
probably of one of the shepherds — came to ask for 
Daphnis's help- An eagle had carried oR one of 
her Iambs, and would he follow her? which he did, 
she talking the whole time to him of the Iamb which 
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they would rescue; but as moa at they reach a 9trM 
eluded dell she tclU htm that she had overheard alL| 
his talk wiih Chloc and witnessed their embraces. 
The vFordi arc so wcJI chosea thiit one regrct$ that ] 
the ancient writcn did not InttDdacc mare dialogue I 
into dieir narratives. Do you remember?" And | 
Lucy Bard she thought that rhc married woman told I 
Daphnts thnt she was once .is imioccnl as he aod.J 
Chloe, but had learnt what tovc was from a married] 
man, and would teach him in her turn. 

"And dicn," T>ewi8 cried, "comes one of the most I 
beautiful touches in the stury. Uaphnts ts about to 1 
run away at once to Chloc, (caring he might forget I 
his lesson, but he is stopped by the married woman I 
with tliese words: 'Remember, Daphnis, always,^ 
that it was not Chloc that taught you Invc, but L" I 
After which words site permits hini to return to| 
Chloe. And now again comes one of the mow bcau-^ 
tiful lunches, one which shows wc lia^'c liarjit oodi- 
!ti|r during the last eighteen hundred years. I i 
asaumtn^i^, you sec, that the story was written in 
the second century. Daphnis returns to Chloe, but 
he doesn't practise upon her the art that be has i 
learnt from tlie married woman, for they art en-l 
gagnd to be married, and he thinks it will be as well J 
to wait till then for the consumraatlon of their loves. I 
The next incident ts the rape of Cliloe by pirate*, | 
and nothing In the story is more delightful than thei 
relation of Daphnis's grief; his raving along the I 
coasts and through rhc woods, his prayers that Pan J 
and the other gods may intervene to rescue Chloe. > 
It is all so untrue and yet so true. And truth in un- 
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truth is the c&smcc of art, an esseacu which we shall 
never reach again, but whidi Greece attaitied in chi> 
last eflort oi her genius. By the inter>-cntion oE the 
gods the pirdtcs arc shipn recked." 

"Isn't chcrc a meeting of Daphnis and Chtoc on 
the shore?" Lucy asked. "Didn't Daphnis lead 
Chloc up the hills into the woods from the sci?" 

"Of course he did," Lewis answered — "he muldn't 
have done else, yet one barely remembers." And 
then they spoke of the incident that sets the seal of 
gcniu*^ upon the storj- — the love of the stew-ard who 
comes with his master, who owns the Island, to see if 
his flocks have prospered. 

"It was a disappointment to me to hear that 
Daphnis and Cbloc arc slaves," Lucy said; "and the 
turn the story takes is certainly unexpected; it is 
not Chloc that the steward seeks, but I)aphnis. A 
modern writer would have sought to interest the 
reader by a story of ordinary revelry. With this 
incident the author includes all human love widiin 
the circuit of history." Lewis agreed that there is 
something in ancient art that escapes the modern 
sense, and he asked Lucy if anything in literature 
was more remarkable than Daphnis's appeal to the 
master of the island to save him from the steward. 
"Do you remember, Lucy, the last line of the story, 
exquisite In its humanity, Is the remark that on their 
wedding night the lovers understood that all they 
had done in the woods was but child's play. For 
centuries this story has been the admiration of sehol- 
ars." 

"You know, Lewis, that the most beautiful trans- 
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lation of th!s story was done by a Frenchman- 
Bishop Amyot," And they begaij to talk uf the ex-l 
traordinary incident that befell the story. Three! 
pages were missing from all the copies that came J 
down to us, till one day in the beginning of thU ccti- J 
tury a Frenchman discovered a complete copy ml 
Florence. He made a transcript of the pages and | 
then upMt bis ink-bottle over them, dcstruying them 1 
completely. Lewis, who heard the story for the firsbJ 
time, held that Paul Louis Courier destroyed the I 
pages in order tliat his name might be preserved; 
but Lucy inclined lo the belief that he wrote the I 
missing pages himself, translated them, and died T 
without yielding up his secret, knowing that it would 
breathe in the minds of posterity an Irresisrible cari- 
osity rfiat time would never blot out. 

"It cannot be that he knew Greek well enough to • 
dccei\x scholars.* Could any Englishman write three | 
pages into MaJemo'uellc de Maupin tliat the Icatc j 
critical would accept as Gauticr's?" 

Lucy answered that it did not seem possible. SfafrJ 
suggested Swinburne when be was very young. 
Lewis shook his head, and a long silence fell between \ 
them. 

"I'm beginning to sec them: Dapbnls bathing in ■" 
the fountain, and Chloc admiring his back. Begin* 
ning to see them as a picture." 

And as he sat thinking of the picture, Lucy told 
him of Goethe's admiration for the Greek story. 
He listened, hearing her as one hears when one Ucs j 
between slcqiing and waking: and then rising from I 
his chair, be walked out on to the balcony. 
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The ■ketch «eemed to represent the text — a cnvei 
which there was a fountain and s^mc statues i 
nympht. But he had already begun to ask hitniK 
if the nymphs engraved upon the rocic were bail> 
reliefs or statues. "Bai-rellcfs." he said. Staluci 
mean pedestals, and dJsml&sing [icdcstaU In. 
his mind, he coniidcrcd the size of the fountain. 
muBi be large enough to bathe in, which presented a 
difficulty; and to reconcile himself to s small fom 
tain, he remembered that the boats in Raphael'^ 
MiraculuU3 Draught of Fishes were not large enougn 
to contain a single figure, and Raphael had pUceq 
sesTral in the same boat. Tbc boats were symbolical 
and his fountain, too. would be synibulical of a poa 
in which two figures might swim about, lie need nod 
introduce the whole of the pool; a comer woul 
suffice — a Bash of water amid the rodcs- A mow 
icrtous ditficulty presented itself when he began hii 
studies from the life. The mode] could not take thd 
pose he had imagined, and when he got her brolhcfl 
to pose with her, he failed to place them in attitudei 
that even recalled his composition. She wa* a wc!^ 
proportJoacd girl, and fell into verj' pretty posd 
naturally, from which it would be easy to picjc and 
choose, but it required a vcr>- special talent to show 
the girl how to fit herself into a pose already <' 
signed — rile pose in the composition. 

A man he had known in Paris was very dcvcr i^ 
chocMing a model who could lit herself into a pOM 
that the artist had created out of his tmaginatia 
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With a aishion here and a book there, be succeeded 
in gcRiii|r the pose. And Lew» wondered how it 
was he could not manage iL He tried another 
model, but could not \/j:t her (o take the pose that 
the fir« model had given hmi. A ver>* little differ- 
(Uicc in the proportion ot the limbs of the body was 
enough Co change everything. How was it to be 
managed? Michael Angelo knew how Nature was 
made, and coutd out ot his knowledge create Nature, 
and Boucher, on a much lower scale, had learned 
Nature so wdl that he could dispense with a model, 
so it was said. He, too. could dispense with a 
mode). An occasional look at an engraving here and 
there was sufficient to enable him tu dcniratc a ball- 
room with nyinphs and Cupids; but tlie present task 
WU9 a difierent one, and if he could not get the 
models into the poses that he designed, he would 
have to draw Kitty and her brotlicr in the attitude 
that they fell into naturally. They were both well- 
proportioned, and the group would appear of itself 
just as a beautiful doud shape apfwars, if you wait 
for it long enough. 

"I must read them the passage." And opening 
the book, be applied all his mind to the comprehen- 
sion of the passage that he wished to Illustrate: 
"Hee then fared to the founte in thoughte to washe 
his long blacke hair and his bodle all sun embrouneJ, 
yet might men deem his hue caused of the shadow- 
ing Trcfoures of his haire. Fair he seemed to 
Chtoe in his bathe, wherein she seeing him for the 
first demed him therefrom to haue come by his f:ilr- 
nes$. And whenas she laucd his backe and shoulders 
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eke hia fleshe yccldcd render to hir rouche: therewUb* 
Iirm all unnittyngc sbcc felt hire ownc skinnc oftc,! 
in mytidc to prouc wlictJicr of the two wa* softer. I 
Piicbus now declining, th«y draue theyr flockcil 
toothers to ftildwarde, Chloes onlic wishiofj beeiogJ 
to vicwc Daphnis barh again." 

".Ml that [ have to ijlustrati: U m that paasage," heJ 
said to himself, and, the book. do»ed, he Mt with h'sl 
eyes fixed, thinking how be might paint two figures, I 
if by chance bis models gnve him a group; if not! 
the group that he saw in his imagination, a group I 
that correbponijej to lE — an i-quivalcnt group. "How I 
was it lighted?" he asked himself, and how in a roonil 
with four windows would he get the atmo«phcrc,J 
the pale l-wiligbt of {lie cave? The cave might bo I 
open 0%'crhcad, and the light might fall througt) Im-, 
plicated leaves; a Shelley-like cavt- rt might be, one I 
of the caves in the Proincthctis. But these caves re-f 
called pictiires by Mantcgna and Botticelli, fresco- 1 
coloured drawings ratlier Uian pictures. Chiaro-I 
scuro wa& unknown to them. Beautiful pictures had I 
been painted in that manner, but tlie manner was I 
archaic. "All niodcrn art is an appreciation of val- 1 
ues, different degrees of illumination, and were [ " 
he said, "to conceive the cave lighted from above, I 
a ray of light falling through a cleft in the rocks, 1 
the problem would be for Rembrandt. Now, which 1 
is my picture to be? A fresco according to Man- 
Icgna, a Botticelli, or a mystery of light and shade I 
according to Rembrandt?" His heart misgave hini, f 
and be asked himself if it were possible that, after all, J 
he was not a painter. "If not a painter, what then?" I 
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her sympadiy, for he was vtry anhippy. Bat bis I 
cv», happening to k" round the room at that mo- 
ment, he remembered that everything in it, and the I 
hoDGc itself, bad been given lo him by Lucy; ind I 
his debt was so great that he felt that he must not 
deceive her. If she were to come into the room 1 
and find him kissing his model, it would cut ber to 1 
the heart So be put Kitty away, allowing as he 
did so his hand tu linger, toying with a pkit 
of hair for a moment, and then telling her that 
he was not free, but should he ever find him- 
self free he would be glad if they could return to 
this moment. Her eyes were very wlrmmg. and when 
she had gone he remembered them, and fell to think- i 
ing that all this debt be had incurred tu Lucy must be [ 
repaid. But how was it to be repaid? Hjs picture * 
had gone wrong, and could not be put rights he was 
stri\-ing for something he would never reach. "Poor 
little Kitty I It was a fccliny; of kindness for one 
whom she could see was suBennf; that had induced 
bcr to put out her foot," he said as he prepared the I 
tea For Lucy, whom he expected, while hoping to get I 
a telegram from her, saying that she was prevented j 
from coming to sec him. 

He was expecting Lucy. Even loneliness was bet- 
ter than her company this afternoon. She would be I 
certain to auk him to show her the picture, to bring j 
out all his drawings, e\~cry one of which was a fail- 
ure from his point of new; and feeling that the in- 
terview would be unbearable, he began to think it 
might be better to send her a telegram, saying 
that be had to go out. But whither should he 
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go ? It seemed to him that he ws« the un- 
faappicvt niun in (he world, and while trying 
to mcsiuri.- his unhappincs*. he remembered 
that if he did doc send a telegram she would be 
knodcing at his duor in another hour, asking him 
liow be was getting on with his pictorc, and if ht 
confc»cd failure he'd have to listen to vnin consolu* 
tJOds: and if he showed her the picture he felt that 
all hope would be ^nc. He'd never touch it again. 
... He fell into a reverie and awoke unhappicr 
than before. Another hour had joined the past, and 
he strove to rise out of his chair. But if he sent 
the telegram he would have to sit thinking alone in 
hU studio, and if he didn't. Lucy would take him out 
for a drive, and he'd forget bis failure . . . for 
the time. "Another half-hour will have to pass 
away," he said, and he went to tlic window to wait. 
"Ah, here she comes," and he planned an answer 
to her question. But the quesb'on was never put. 
As if she guessed that he had not been lucky 
witli painting, she spoke to him of friends, theatres, 
operas, and so hearty was her interest in the passing 
show, that he began to wonder if she really cared 
for painting at a!!, or took any real interest in art, 
or was she tired of him? Her abrupt departure, too, 
caused him further uneasiness, but he conducted her 
to her carriage and bade her good-bye, letting her 
go without making an appointment for the next day. 
When he was going to see her again lie did not 
know, and it did not much matter; he was done for. 
It was in this mood that he returned to the studio, 
and pulled out his canvas to look at it in the fading 
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light, bat not in any hope that he might be mistnken 4 
regarding its value. He wished to know the worst 
— that was all: anii while he mi thinking ol his 
rocks. Lucy was on IitT way to Mr. Carver, a plan 
having begun in her mind that some means must be i 
discovered to distract Lewis's thuuglit» froni his ptc- j 
ture. He must think of other pictures, and the only [ 
way to win his thooglit? from Daphnis and Chloc j 
was a commission from Mr. Carver, his first patron, [ 
to paint a set of decorative panels, sea nymphs and. 1 
Tritons blowing conch shells, a thing to hang above f 
the fireplace of a long Venetian dining-room. He | 
would be able to paint tticse pictures without any dlf- 
itculty, and as soon as he bad finished this, Mr. 
Carver would ask him to paint a family group, or 
sepanite portraits of himself, his wife, and his 9utit 
and daughters. Lewis's own original talent could be 
won badi in time, she had no doubt, and she lay 
back in the brougham looking forward to the inter- ' 
view with Mr. Carver. 

The time was late, and the Bond Street shop 
would be closed; but he lived in a street close by, 
in Saville Row; she would go there and interview 
him, and a few minutes afterwards the brougham 
stopped, and she was shown up to the drawlng-roum, 
which seemed to her to differ very little from the 
shop in Bond Street, so filled was it with rare china. , 
Ormolu clocks, and eighteenth^entury French pic- 
tures. She remembered having seen one of the clocks 
in the Bond Street shop, Mr. Carver having drawn | 
her attention to it. He had urged her to buy it; , 
she had liked the cbck, and did not know why she 
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hadn't bought iL She might buy it itlll, it uemei 
for the first words he spoke on entering the rvjora 
were: "I'm glad to see you looking at thut clock, 
Mrs. Bcntham; I like it so much mj-sclf that 1 had 
it brought up from the shop, and got a good talking 
to for doing so, for my wife says that once a tiling 
comes up from the shop tt never goes back again. 
'But as soon as my fancy wears off — ' I said. 'That 
will never be,' Mrs. Carver replied tartly." 

"You have many beautiful tilings here," Lucy re- 
marked at the first pause. 

"Yes ; this room is my taste, Mrs. Bentham — tlie 
shop is public taste. I'd like you to have another 
look at the clock." 

"Yes. but that must be for another day, Mr. Car- 
ver. I have come to talk to you about something 
different, and 1 must apologise for coming here and 
Dot waiting till to-morrow morning; but you see, 
ro-morrow morning I shall be very busy. I am going 
down to Claremont House." 

"Ah, yes; i remember Claremont House. 1 hope 
you're satisfied with Mr. Seymour's decorations?" 

"Quite satisfied." 

"Won't you sit down, Mrs. Bentham? The 
chairs are worth sitting on — Louis XVL" 

"But are you sure, Mr. Carver, that you can 
spare me ten minutes? I feel that I'm intruding 
upon " 

"Not in the least, Mrs. Bentham. At your serv- 
ice, at your complete service," 

"Well, Mr. Carver, you have just said that you 
remember introducing me to Mr. Seymour and my 
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giving him an order to decorate the bRllroom at 
Claremont Houie: I ahsil alwti^n be grateful fo 
you for your choice: Mr. Seymour's dccoradons ana 
a grcnt success; cvcrybwiy who has seen them ad- 
mires them. And what is more important, they were 
ihc means whcrehy he actiuircd an artiahf: education. 
He said he didn't think he could int'cst the money 
be had earned more profitably than by going to Piri« 
to study drawing in the French schools. His inten- 
tion* were excellent, but Vm afraid things ha« not 
turned out as he expected." 

"Paris is a very dangerous place for a young man, 
and I hope that Mr. Seymour has not — So far as 
I know, his conduct has always been above re- 
proach." Mr. Carver's face assumed a puizlcd ex- 
pression and i-ucy continued: 

"No, his misfortune cannot be attributed la a 
dancing-girl or to a gri^ctte — at least, not so far as I 
know." .Mr. Carver held up his hand: how could 
she know anything of stich matters! "You would 
never guess," she continued, *'hc has very nearly lost 
all his talent; but tt can be regained, I think and 
hope." 

"Lost all his talent?*' 

"Yes. You see, Mr. Carver, the education that 
is measured out at the Beaux-.Arts is not suitable to 
every talent; it seems to me to be a sort of grinding' 
stone very apt to take the edge oS a talent. Not 
of all talents, of course." 

"Ah, now I'm beginning to understand you, Mrs. 
Bcntham: after a long courw: of study Mr. Seymour 
has come back— how shall we put it? — a little tired." 
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"He hat taken a studio in the Vale — yua know 
the VaJc, King's Road, Chelsea." 

Mr. Carver bowed, and Lucy continncd i "He wm 
nt first embarrassed to God a sabjcct tor a picture. 
He'd like t'j exhibit in the Royal Academy, and hit 
nleni being of the classical turn, he sought for a 
classical subject, and found one in a story called 
Dafhttis and Chhe." 

"A most charming story, Mrs. Bentham; I know 
it well." 

"He has been redrawing the two figures for the 
last two months, rccomposing the group, painting 
and scraping out what he painted, and beginning 
again." 

"And you think, Mn. Bentham, diat it would be 
well that he should put aside that canvas, and start 
upon something else — something lighter, easier?" 

"You have interpreted my meaning exactly, Mr, 
Carver, and Vvt come to ask you to commission him 
to paint two orerdoors; you know the style of things 

g — sea nymplis and Tritons blowing condi shells, Mr. 

^^E Carver; nymphs trcssing their hair." 

^^H "To complete his decorations at Claremont 

^r Ho'use?" 

■ "ITie decorations at Claremont House are com- 

pleted; no, that isn't my intention. My inteniion 

was to ask you to commission him to paint these two 

^^L overdoors." 

^^1 An ahnost imperceptible change came Into Mr. 

^^K Carver's face, and noticing it she added: "And my 

^^B intention in giving this commission Is to encourage 

^H Mr. Seymour, who is suficring from a ht of dcpres- 
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aion. It would, therefore, be well if you did not | 
mcntifiii my name, but allowed Mr. Seymour to think. I 
that the commission came frmn you. My obligation | 
to you will still further Increafc if you will take | 
chari^c of the pictures for mc." 

"Or sell them," Mf. Can'Cr interjected, "if a pur- 
chaser should come atcing. Kvcry time a painter sells 
a picture he enlarges his cusconi." 

"I thintt it would be well for you to sell the pic- < 
turcB, if yuu can iind a purchaser; you will tiatu* 
rally exercise your own discretion and judgincat in 
this matter." 

"You can count upon me, Mrs. Benthsm, to nat*- 
ture \m talent; a talent must be nurtured, and *o 6ne 
a talent as Mr. Seymour's requires a K^od deal of 
nurturing. It shall be our mutual pleasure to bring 
it to maturity. His foster-parents," he added, with- 
out u suspicion that his tone was a little too familiar. 
"One possessed," he said, "of the Venetian secret for 
dccoradon. bom again in a northern climate, come 
down thruugh the ages from Pompeii, traosmirtcd 
through Botucclli onward to Venice, and away again 
through France, to reappear in the Vale"; and Mrs. 
Bcntham listened to bis eulogies witb so evident a 
plca&urc ihat he continued them till, remembering 
suddenly tliat his dinner hour was appruacKing, he 
saidi "You can count upon mc, Mrs. Bentham, to . 
carry this thing through; and when the two over- 
door* have been executed I would advise, if 1 may | 
be permitted to offer a word of advice " 

"Pray do, Mr. Carver." 

"Well, since you are so kind. Mrs, Bentham, I 
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fortunes again, "Such as they are," be said to Mmwq 
IIS he handed the grmt Jctv 3 chair, who, sKen 
himself into it, bcKan in a deep vcilcc, in which thcci 
was. however, u note of falsetto, to tell l^wis that fa' 
had alighted on aa pretty a perch as he had seen foj 
a long day. 

"On a lease of twenty-one yean, I hope," he Midi 
"for the owner of thin property will sooner or latejl 
begin to think that the ten acrts migfit he developed^ 
and, from the little I've been able to gather in a tin 
took round, these might, with jiiditiuus hnndltng, bd 
made to produce twiec as much as the present rental. 

"You're looking ahead. WTicrc shall I be f 
twenty years hence?" I^wi* answered. 

And Carver repeated; "Twenty-one years pau 
more quickly than anybody would believe to bcpo»> 
sible." Lewis listened vaguely to Mr. Carver's ap- 
prehensions; and his indilfcrence becoming appar- 
ent to Mr. Carver, he broke off the conversation 
with: "You are painting some beautiful 
here I Nymphs, of cuarsc. Lucky fellows, you s 
ists are, with your paint-pots, your easels, and ) 
models. Quite Georgian," he said, looking 1 
the room. "I like the colour — apple green."^ 
rising to his feet he walked to and fro. Lewis heart 
him muttering to himself; "Patting tlieir bottoms"! 
and feeling the word.s to impugn his sincerity ; 
an artist, he answered somewhat hotly, 
laughed, and, producing a cigar case, fell to telling 
some racy stories, to which Lewis listened with gracej 
for he had begun to suspect that Carver had < 
to sec him on a matter of business. "Much plei 
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sec uinic of his acw work, Lcw'is complained of a 
certain stalencss. ''Eight houri, somctimM tea 
hours a day," he said, "had improved hts handicraft/ 
in a certain direction, but the great profit he had 
dcrtvcJ from his sojiHirn in France was the knowlj 
edge that be had obtained of the deconitive arc o^ 
the eighteenth century. The school* of BouchcD 
and Fragnnard, he afTirmcd, could not be studie " 
outside of the Louvre. "The money I received — tvtoM 
hundred and fifty pounds — for the decorations" {bel 
had received four hundred, but thought it would be-1 
as well to duck, a hundred pounds; it was not likelyJ 
that Lucy had mentioned the sum of money she had.'! 
paid him) "curried me over the two years I spent mm 
Paris." 

"And for it to carry you over two years in Parts,! 
you roust have lived very frugally indccdl" Mr.f 
Carver interjected solemnly. 

A little cmbamsscd by Mr. Carver's solemnity^ 
which seemed to him somewhat portentous, Lewis; 
threw himself on Car^'cr's generosity. 

"You've helped me so far; perhaps you will help! 
mc to the end," he said. "For my position in Lon- 
don is not secure. If, for instance, you could get mel 
lomc portraits to do.", 

"That will come later," Mr. Carver answered.' 
"What I have to do first is to a^ you to do me a 
favour." 

"A favour?" Lewis answered. "How can I do 
you a favour?" 

"Well, in this way. Of course, the prices you ask 
now are very djficrent from those wliich yoi 
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found. Not another word morel All thu houiq 
wants is a little more furniture. What do you say I 
a nice Auhuskon carpet for your studio? Thej- art 
very cheap at present. I could get yoa one fon 
twenty pounds, and a beauty." 

Lewis agreed that no Aiihiisson carpet under ap 
plu-grccn walls, particularly if there was a littlfi 
green in the carpet, would be a chnrmln)' addition to 
the already channliig appcannrc of his house. 

He took Mr. Carver over each room, aod then 
they walked into the gjirdcn. 

"Under your own vine and fig trees," Mr. Car^ 
vet said. "A wonderful place this Vale is, and I'n 
not sore that you aren't right to leave it in its tangled 
aspects. A woman would tike Aowers": and talking 
of Mrs. Carver and his daughters, they bent their 
steps in the direction of the King's Road. 

"You'll start the ovcrdoors as soon as you can^ 
my customers " 

"Immediately I return to the house 1 shall makl 
a sketch, Mr. Carver." 

Mr. Carver waved his hand, and L^wls retumetf 
wondering at his good fortune. Carver had given 
him the dimensions, and with a sheet of paper i 
front of him, the nftcnioon passed away agrecablyj 
amid dreiims of nymphs and Cupids, arrows, raasksr 
and Kitty's delightful little body. Tr supplied , 
hint enough for one nymph; her baby brother gavi 
him all that he required tor a Cupid; and tdca^ 
coming abundantly and freely, he by down in hi| 
bed regretting that Car\'er had not ordered maajn 
more ovcrdoors. 
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Modier IB alwayi Bsking me to liave their portniiti 
pxinted; and I'd like to have a poriniit of my Vfifa 
Sapper at eight; we'll talk it over." 

A few yean ago Lewis would h^nve looked fofJ 
w&rd to supper with the Carven as a great advance 
mcnt, but his successes had given rise to a hope t 
he mijiht eveiitiinlly cut some sort of figure in societyj 
and he now regarded shopkccpen with suspicion ; anq 
began to think that it he were to drop in to siipperf 
they might drop into calling him Lewis. How i 
it to be managed? He couldn't write a note plead 
ing a prior invitation. "Once and once only," bd 
said to himscU as be crossed St. James's Park, onii 
he looked askance at a somcwliat nondescript scrv* 
ant who opened the door to him, "A sort of o\xr- 
grown pantry boy." he said to himself. And be be> 
gan to examine the large picture by I'intorctto that 
hung in the passage. He noticed the rich furniture 
and China vases on the landing, and muttered as he— 
went upstairs — "things he could sell in the shop.'' 
And the people in the drawing-room struck him i 
being in keeping wttli the house. Me recognised] 
Mrs. Can'cr as a woman who bad left inucn 
beauty behind her. A long white nose, bcaaiifiilld 
shaped, divided a heart-shapcn face, shaded wit^ 
faded gold hair; Lewis could not tell if it t/trt 
natural or dyed. She was expensively dressedi 
and it seemed to l4:wis that she not only held hiH 
hand unduly, hut had entirely forgotten the prcs^ 
encc of her daughters, who walled in the background 
for mother to finish with the visitor. Some momci 
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after she mtroduccd him — somewhac surreptitiously, 
he thought — to Evelyn, a large white girl mking 
after her father rather than her mother in features 
and coIourioB; alrtiidy she had begun to thicken in 
the waist, and the widening flanks filled Lewis with 
apprehensions for her future. Bui tlic second girl 
was on a much Amaltcr scale, and would have hccn un- 
doubtedly very beautiful in his eyes were it not for the 
large family nose. But was a nose ever more beauti- 
fully moulded ? L<!wis asked himself, and he admired 
the clear cynical eyes and the long thin lips, seldom 
parted except when she laughed ; and when she 
laufificd her lips disclosed a row of perfectly whiCe 
and shapely teeth. Her hair was brown with a golden 
tinge in tt, and the tiny curls that fell about her face 
put the thought into lewis's mind that he would 
like to persuade her to unpin it. Her hand rested 
in his as long as her mother's; she began to speak 
to him in a low wavering voice, and before he was 
aware of it he was sitting by her at some distance 
from the rest of the family. 

"How good of you to come here!" and Lewis 
was about to ask if she had ever sat for her portrait; 
but at that moment Carver began to speak of Mrs. 
Bcntham, and then his tone changed suddenly; he 
read his wife's face truthfully: It was on her tongue 
to ask : "Is she the lady who called here a week ago, 
just after we had sat down to dinner?" Carver was 
able to stop her in time, and the girls chimed in op- 
portunely with, "I'm sure you like music, Mr. Sey- 
mour?" 

"But if you prefer talking — " Ada said. 
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"I Eke both," Lewts itasTvered, "singiog and titU 
big, but not together." 

"I'm ijlad of that," Ada wUiipercii; "you shall 
hear us after supper": and thcj* all went down a.\kA 
cng very loudly on the stiircasc. Mrs. Carver begi 
Lewis to take tho chair next lo hers, and she ao 
centuated the rc(|u«t with an aflcctiunate gestun 
He was only just seated, however, when a divcrwonJ 
was caused by somebody ringinj^ the tmnt door bcILl 
The whole family cried out the visitor's name; Mrs 
Carver whispered it to Lewis, bending over till 1 
abnost felt bcT lips upon his ear: "The largest ira-J 
porter of blotting books In Europe," she said. 

A small thin man entered and was placed bctwa 
ttte two girls, who in turn besought him, half ironJ 
icoUy and half because they wished to exhibit 4I 
wealtliy acquaintance to Lewis, to tell them the 1 
ndt of the last year's trading. The visitor seemed 
embarrassed at the girls' loud entreattes, but bavin£( 
*onic instinct of a gentleman, he answered thei 
(juieily, and then rcsiuncd a silence which Lewi^ 
judged to he habitual. 

"Now which of the girls is he after?" Lew 
asked himself, and it scetncd to him impossible that^ 
either could take much interest in the merchant, sol 
uninviting was his appearance. "It would be dtiB^ 
cult to get an interesting portrait out of him" 
Lewis fell to wondering what he should do with thad 
round skull covered with short, scrvbby hair, and 
a skin like aged panihmcnt, witlmuL colour tn itM 
"There is drawing in the hands; it would be well (aT 
place them on his knees. But whicit of the girls wilfl 
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he mam-? He docin't sccrn interested in either 
particularly, nor is he intcresred in himself. A tc> 
dious creature, but kind withal. But he is after 
opE for ccriain." He wondcrctl why he shouU feci 
certain that die merchant was bent on matrimony, 
und hoped thftt the big girl was his choice, for 
olrciidy I^wis had bi^n to think of Ada, or cer- 
tain parts of her. while talking to her mother. "It 
can hardly be the big girl he is after," and as 
&ooa OS ail opportunity oilcrcd he disengaged his 
cyci from Mr*. Carver, taking a closer scrutiny of 
the merchant, with a view to discovering whar the 
great importer's chances were. "A tendency to coo- 
sumption," he said ro himself, and he applied him- 
«lf to the task of answering Ada, who had become 
suddenly interested in his painting. 

"Wheti may we come to your studio?" she rr»- 
qoircd, and Lewis answered that any afternoon he 
would he pleased to see them. He never had a sitter 
after four, and five is the hour for talk and tea. 

"We have heard," she continued, "that you're go- 
ing to paint mother and father." 

"If it is to be a group," Evelyn chimed in, "it had 
better be a family group. Father, mother, and our- 
selves." 

"What about Nellie?" Mrs, Carver asked. 

"Oh, she's married," the girls exclaimed, "and no 
canvas would hold us all. He must take us as we 



Lewis began to feel frightened at the prospect of 
the group of four which had projected itself so 
suddenly on to a great canvas, and his mind was 
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relieved as from s great weight nhon Mr. Carvq 
said be was much too busy at pre»iu to giw littiilBl 
"Vou know, Mr. Seymour, that Ingres had as manfl 
aa fifty-five sittings ior his portrait of MunSieq 

B ^. It was n"t till the fifty-hnt th:it he saw ) 

sitter in the puse that he had fimt in mind all ChJ 
while he was painting. He said, *My picture is fit! 
islicd. At last I Mc yoo in the pose in which yoB 
are ytjurseir; and fetching a new canvas lie begi 

again. Monsieur B was, I suppose, a man t 

leisure, but a busy man like myself has sales to attcol 
to and customers. Impossible, Mr. Seymour, jtu 
at presatt, but one of these days, perhaps"; and t 
burst into a cheery taug)). 

"Mp. Seymour must begin with mother," Ad) 
said. Mrs. Carver said she should have had her pod 
trait painted twenty years ago; Lewis protested an( 
assured Mnt. Carver that he had in mind a vcrjj 
striking portrait If she would only be good cnou^ 
to sit for it. 

"And when mother's portrait is finished," Ada l 
gan, "it'll be our turn. Will you paint us togcthd 
or singly?" 

Lewis said that he would like to do a group, »nd 
after supper, when the ladies had gone up to the 
drawing-room, Mr. Carver said: "Well now. Mr* 
Seymour, what about terms?" l.^cwi» replied thaff 
the terms might well be left to Mr. Carver. He wjij 
sure he would have no cause to complain. 

"Still, business is business," Mr. Carver anfiwere 
"Have another cigar"; and he considered wht^ 
smoking how much of these commissions should I 
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paid by Mrs. Bentham. The whole amount could 
not be charged to her, since he was going 10 keep the 
pictures, but he was hannij his family painted by 
Lewis Seymour lo meet Mrs. Bcntham'i acprtsscd 
desire 10 aBsisc LewiB, and, therefore, must charge 
something to her account 

"What say you, Mr. Seynioar, to tlirce hundred 
pounds, for each portrait?" 

Lewis was overwhelmed inwardly at Mr. Car- 
ver's generosity, hut he managed to keep his counte- 
nance. 

"Two hundred co Mrs. Bcntham, and one hun- 
dred to mc," Mr. Carver said to himself; "it sotmds 
fair. In this way we shall all be painted for a hun- 
dred pounds apiece. A very fair proportion"; and 
he watched a ring of smoke Son upwards and dis- 
appear into the lustre. 

"Shall we join the ladies? You said you'd like 
to hear my daughters sing. My wife is a iirst-rate 
pianist and could give points to a good many of the 
pros." 

As they ascended the staircase the girls broke out 
into "The Maid of Athens," and being in the hu- 
mour to hear them, Lewis thought that he was 
spending a highly delectable evening. And so he 
was, attended on by two girls, one of whom, Ada, 
besought him to sing something. 

"Vou must hear mother, else she'll not let us come 
to the studio," Ada whispered. "Mother, dear, Mr. 
Seymour is dying to hear you play one of Chopin's 
preludes," said she, and Lewis was so pleased with 
her playing that she decided that the sittings for her 
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portrait were to begin next day: "And you'U tcU 
me your rntcrprttBtton of ihut wonderful prelude." 

"A irnman, a balcony above a g:arden, scent, si- 
lence and darknc&B, inspired tbc mcludy," he said. 
"But » sudden rcmtfuibnince awikcns a storm Jn ber 
heart ; she would have the past return. But the past 
may never return tu us, and the sad exalted melody 
begins again. That is how I hear the prelude, Mn. 
Cari'cr," Lewis said, sind she answered that he 
had put her feelings for the prelude into qords. 
"We shall have some pleasant talks during the 
sittings," she said; and next day Lewis wu UMen- 
ing lo Mrs, Carvcr'a recital of Carver's wooing of 
her and her married Ufe, the birth of her children, 
and the tciitptati'ins she had endured. Carver did 
not always remain Hannah's ideal (Lewis discov- 
ered her Christian name before the end of the Srst 
sittinii) ; all the same, notwithstanding some heart- 
breakings, she bad remained faithful to Mr. Car- 
ver, a statement and assurance from her that fright- 
ened Lewis a litde, for at the end of the cutting it 
sceiiied to him that she again held bis hand a little 
longer than was necessary. 

"We'll pick up the thread where we dropped it 
to-day," she said, looking back at him out of her car- 
riage window, and the next day her daughters came 
to view the portrait, which they much admired. "I 
ncrer should have thought that mother would baTc 
made such u good portrait," F-vcIyn whispered to 
Lewis, hut the more subtle Ada had always thought 
that mother would inspire a good portrait, a remark 
which so pleased Mrs. Carver that she proposed 
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f should all Kd into the garden, luid tluy were not 
long l^cre before Ada contrived to lead Lewis away 
irom licr motiicr and Et;>ter. 

"Tell mother that her hands are tis plaintive as 
the prelndc, and slxc will -agree to anything. . . . 
1 want her permbsbn to take lessons, if you will 
give mc lessons." 

"Of course I'll give you lessons." Ada*$ bushy 
hair and ai'peating eyes camir into his consdousncK!), 
and he finJsiicd her mother's likeness while dreaming 
how he should possess the daughter. 

A portrait painted in these circumstances would, 
if Nature were not altogether illoKical. prove a great 
failure, but, as all painters know, their hest work is 
often done in trying drcumstantcs; and, despite 
Ada's requests for assistance, the portrait progressed 
towards completion, ft rose into being almost un- 
consciously without a check from the beginning, and 
while t^wis was placing the last touches upon it, the 
two (•''"Is were saying that mother would have a 
great success in the Academy, and their admiration 
brought Mr. Carver down to the Vale to admire the 
portrait, and he was so struck by it, that he some- 
what incautiously announced that it exceeded his ex- 
pectations, and that, perttaps, the tune had come for 
him to consider how he might try to squee/.e time to 
give Mr. Seymour sittings for his picture. Hts 
daughters hung on to the lapels of his coat; Mr. 
Carver clasped his wife's hand, and a dream rose up 
in his mind of one whole wall in Savillc Row cov- 
ered with his family, ".^nd after my death," he 
said, striking his hand into his waistcoat and looking 
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into upacc, *Vc shall all ^o to the National Gallery." 

The portraits of Adi and iivclyn were begun soon 
after, and guided by his rcmeulhrancc of their sink- 
ing he began to imagine them as sirens among rodu 
by a summer sez, lighted by stars only. One sister, 
EvL-iyn, would have liked the moon choiring, but 
Ijcwls said that the mooTiligbt would thranr shadows, 
and his dream was a pale, suffused Vmht, He gar- 
mented them in diaphanous robes, putting a lyre into 
Ada's hand, sayiog to Evelyn, "throw back your 
head; sing the high G, Now IVe goiren a sm^g 
mouth, and on tliat note your voice will stream across 
the Bay bringing many sailors to their doom." 

The girls came to sit for their portraits together 
and separately, nccontpanlcd by their maid, of coarse, 
and while Lewis was painting Evelyn, Ada worked 
at a water-colour till she was called lo the daVs. 

The group flowed on as easily as tlie mother's por- 
trait had done, till one day the thought passed into 
Ada's mind that she might go into die garden while 
Lewis was (tnishlng Evelyn's dress. "Lewis," she 
said to herself, "will come to fetch mc, and WB 
needn't return to the studio at once." 

Things happen very often as women have planned 
them, and on the day in questioa Lewis found Ada 
sitting under the mulberry-tree, overjoyed ai the sue* 
cess of licr trick. "At last!" she said, and the words 
were full of significance, and carried them at noce 
into anoEhcr zone of intimacy. "\Vc mustn't keep 
Evelyn waiting more than five minutes, or she'll be 
down after us. To-morrow III try to g;et rid of my 
maid. Evelyn ti going to a singing lesson. You 
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won't hurry, dear, over my portrait. . . . How 
happy you arc with your painting! But aren't you 
oftim loorly?" 

"Yc», in the evenings." 

"^I don't think i can come to you En the cvcninjrs, 
but rif gci rid of the maid's cmbar:go." 

Ada was lull of invention for walks in the gar- 
den, and beyond the ynrdcn. and Lucy's friends told 
her that I^wis was often to be met walking with a 
Jewess in the King's Road, and Lewis answered that 
after a sirring he put Mitts Carver intu a cab, and 
like one cntirirly dctaclied, he related that Ada often 
spoltc to him of the importer of Wotiing-books, 
which was true to a certain extent. Mr. and Mrs, 
Carver, he said, looked favourably on the match, but 
for the present, at least, Ada couldn't abide the im- 
porivr of bloiting-hooks, an aversion thai Lewis was 
careful not tn cmphasi/c in his narrarivc. Lucy 
sought in his eyes for confirmation of these stories, 
but they told her nothing, his interest in the young 
girl being but a sensual curiosity, already dcclming. 
The same words would tell what her interest In him 
had been, and what It was, and without the other be- 
ing aware of it, each was seeking Independently a 
way out of an intrigue which began to seem to them 
to have run Its course. 

"Lewis, dear," she said one day, "don't make it 
harder for me. My father snd mother are pressing 
me to marry him." 

"Darling, what is to be done?" he answered, 
though his heart was uplifted at the news. "Tell 
me," he asked In a stern tone, "what your answer 
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The portraits of Adii lind Evelyn were tKgun soon 
after, nnd glided by his remcmbnincc of their sing- 
ing he began to imagioc them as sirens among tockt 
by a summer sea, lighted by iUin ofdy. One sister, 
Evelyn, would have liked the moon showing, but 
Len-is said that the mnurilight would throiv shadows, 
and hi<i drcani was a pale, suita^d light. He gar- 
mented them in diaphanous robes, puttinj; a lyre into 
Ada's hand, saving to Evelyn, "throw back your 
head; sing the high G. Now I've gotten a singing 
mouth, and on that note your voice will stream across 
the Bay bringing many sailors to their doom." 

TTic girls canic to sit for their portraits together 
and Separately, accompaniud by their maid, of counie, 
and while Lewis was paintitig Evelyn, Ada worked 
at a water-colour till she was called to the daTs. 

The group flowed on as easily as the mother's por- 
trait bad done, dll one day the diought passed into 
Ada's mind that she might gu into the garden while 
I^wis was finishing Evelyn's dress. "Ijrwis," the 
said l« herself, "will come to (etch me, and we 
needn't retuni to (he studio at once." 

Things happen very often a» women have planned 
them, and na the day in question Lewis found Ada. 
sitting under the mulbcrry-trce, overjoyed at tbc suc- 
cess of her trick. "At lastl" she said, and the words 
were full of significance, and earned them at once 
into another /.one of intimacy. "We mustn't keep 
Evelyn waiting more than live minutes, or she'll be 
down after uh. To-morrow I'll try to get rid of my 
maid. Evelyn is going to a singing lesson. You 
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"wiio't hurry, de«r, over uiy portrait. . . . How 
happv you arc with your painting! But aren't you 
often lonfly?" 

"Yes, in the evening!." 

"I don't think I can come to yoa in the evenings, 
but I'll get rill of the maid's cmbareo-" 

Ada was full of invention for walks tn the gar- 
den, and beyond Uie j^ardcn, and Lucy's frifnds told 
her that Lewis was afttn to be met walking with a 
Jewess in the Kinf-'n Road, and Lewis answered that 
after a sitting K* i>iil Miss Car\'cr into a cab, and 
like one entirely detached, he related that Ada often 
spoke to him of the ini|.iurter of blotting-buoks. 
which was true to a certain extent. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carver, he said, looked favourably on the match, but 
fof the present, at least, Ada couldn't abide the im- 
porter of blottinR-books, an aversion that Lewis was 
careful not 10 emphasize in his narrative. Lucy 
sought in his eyes for confirmation of these stories, 
hut they told her nothing, his interest In the young 
girl being but a sensual turioaity, already declining. 
The same words would tell what her interest in him 
had been, and what It was, and without the other be- 
ing aware of it, each was seeking Independently a 
way out of an intrigue which began to seem to them 
to have run its course. 

"Lewis, dear," she said one day, "don't make it 
harder for me. My father and mother are pressing 
me to marry bim." 

"Darling, what Is to be done?" be answered, 
though his heart was uplifted at the news. "Tell 
me," he asked In a stern tone, "what your answer 
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is," ami she nosffered: "We will always remain 
friends, bot once I'm married yog won't cure (o kiss 
mc again." 

"I sluil afwttyK care to tu» lips u soft as yoan 
and as red/' 

"But not mine." she answered. They bade cacti 
other good-bye; and feeling somewhat ashamed of 
his lock of Boul, he walked in the garden, and stand- 
ing in front of his picture be wcmdenrd how It was 
that things happened ao oddly in this world. He 
added a few touches to her portrait, and fell to 
thinking that she would go to Germany to live, and 
when slic returned it would be with a baby. How 
very sad! with this, however, of good in it, that the 
ncWs of her marriage would ijuict Lucy; and fcdiog 
he could do no nmrv painting that day, be laid aside 
his palette and went to Carlton House Terrace to 
ask his mistress to come to the Park with him if she 
were disengaged that aftemaon. She was always 
ready to do what he uskcd her, aTid while sitting uit- 
der the trees watching the fashionable strollers he 
related the news to Lucy. 

"Ada Carver is, as I told yoo, going to marry 
the importer of blotting-books." 

"Really? Well. I hope she'll he happy," Lucy 
answered. "Well, that is over," she said Id herself. 
But one flirtation begins another, and soon Lewi* 
was entangled in many others. Love alialrs »emed 
to rise out of his piclurc* as out of a love pbiltrc, 
and again the news reached Lncy's cars that he was 
in love: he had beer, seen driving; with a woman, a 
girl in a plaid dress and with golden hair slipping 
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WhU-E Lucy aorrowed, Lewis rcjoic«d in hb liberty 
rtgaincd. He had been fuithful to Lucy iot several 
years, not knowing whether his fidelity sprang from 
love or from gratitude, but he had hern fatthfut 
Ada bad broken the hond» he had put upon himsdf, 
and once the bond was broken, there was no reason 
why he should deny himself the pleasure of every 
intrigue that presented itself. As soon as die day's 
painting was over, he was paying visits iii Mayfair, 
talking painting, arctiitecturc, sculpture, and some- 
times landscape gardening to ladies. And soiuettmef 
tbey leaned over a tabic examining water-colours, 
views, and aspects that the lady had accumplishcd 
during the summer months in her country residence, 
while the men were shooting grouse »nd partridges; 
waterfalls, windmills, and athcr picturesque spots 
were examined with attention .ind apprenation, and 
sometimes Lewis asked for the water-colours and 
cntidscd, bruah in band. "You sec what I mean?" 
he would say. "AH the lines should run into the 
picture. LincH running out of the picture make bad 
composition, and though we hear a great deal about 
skies being light, skies arc often better dark than 

lighL" 

Remarks such as thcic are rety Impressive; and 
every word the lady said seemed to go straight to hie 
heart, to be treasured therein. Mis round magnetic 
eyes were always fixed upon ber.und in tliisway lie un- 
ravelled intrigue after intrigue. Every post brought 
him letters from women, and as the yean went cm his 
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□f her, and that Lucy sbaalcJ be grvtng a ball trt 
wlWdi »hc has invited all licr friends. She cannot 
have omitted tUc GrandcwUca." And in his imagi- 
tmnon he could to: Lady Helen riisin}; out uf whlH 
iilkt her blonde bajr like a crown of gold. She wis 
a. |>irl when he saw her. She hnd liked him that day, 
but she hsd seen many a mnn a'lncc Wu she srHj a 
virgin? He turned oi'cr in bed and lay thinking, 

I-le made many calls that afternoon with a. 
view to picking up ne^v-s of the Crandervtlles, but 
the dayx went by nithout his meeting them, and 
(fn the night of Locy's ball he expericnctd a strange 
exaltation of the senses as he walked through 
Katon Square, saying: "A ^eat ardst, perhaps — 
a suctxssfiU artist, certainly — is going to meet the 
heauhfuUcst woman of a great period," and the 
thought gladdened hlin that never in the old mon- 
archical days had so many crowned heads passed 
sJong the hanks of the Thames. "Never," be said to 
himself, 35 he came into view of the trees showing 
above the high walls that enclose the gardens of 
Huckingham Palace, "have the daughters of cotton- 
spinners been so anxious to exchange their wealth for 
the owner of the esoitchcon. A wonderful moment," 
he continued, "a sort of intoxication, a desire of love 
and of art; and how much pleasantcr it is now that 
women have ceased to take the trouble to conceal 
their intrigues." He luugbed to himself, for hi9 
thoughts had gone hzdi. to the night when Liicy told 
him (hat in lyjo a certain French Marquis wrote to 
Louis XV.. saying: "It is true that roy daughter ii 
sixteen years of age, but she is a» innocent of what 
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» inan !> a* a habe unbom." "Tlie reign of IjOUi* 
XV. is aj^uin ujjon London"; and he rumcmbcreJ 
the protesitonil beauties, the wives of unknown gen- 
tlcmtJi, who had become cclcbnitcd lo the space of 
a single night, niid the people standing upon the 
chairs in the Park, so tliat tlicy might see thcni bet- 
ter as they went by. "On cvcrj- table," he said, "arc 
photographs of Trank Miles 's drawings of our cour- 
tesans, and the presents they receive are discussed 
in every drawing-room; and yet there arc those wbo 
do not belie\'r in progress." 

He had rtad somewhere that every age !» remem- 
bered by a word; to organise represents the fugitive 
Empire founded by Napoleon, "And the professional 
beauty," he reUected, "represents Lord Beacons- 
field'* Govcrimicnt- But we're doing better in a way 
than the Court of Louis XV., for in the eighteenth 
century young girls — except those especially reserved 
for the King — were exempt from the general prof- 
ligacy; hut, great Scott! Co-dny the young girls com- 
pete with the married women, and very often are 
successful." A moment after he was asking himself 
if Lady Helen had remained a virtuous young girl 
in the Court of St. Petersburg, or taken her first 
lessons in love from some splendid Russian noble- 
man on the staircase. He would have liked to have 
been that young man, and — But here he was at 
Carlton House Terrace, and he went up the great 
stairway with a faint hope in his heart that he might 
be asked to take Lady Helen down to dinner. But 
there wasn't much chance of that. Lucy would re- 
member the incipient flirtation years ago, and would 
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arrange ber table accordingtf . For this he admittrd 
t)c cauld not blame her, ant! the long dinner went by 
drcirily by ihc side of a dowager, whose moirlcd 
shoulders set him thinking of the snowy shoulders 
he would 8CC ascending the stnirs. "Under «nowy 
lihoulder!) ne ttiiiy seek a volranu, and find one," he 
jaid to himself, and continued to find conversation 
to amase the dowager, who had been confided to his 
charge, till the people began to arrive for die balL 

"The Grandcrvillcs will not he here before mid* 
night,'* be said, "And perhaps sonic indisposition 
may keep Helen at home" 

At last he heard their names called in die hall, 
and looking over the banisters saiv Helen a« fac 
hud seen bcr tn many an imaginary portrait — an ex- 
traordinary whiteness rising out of white silk. "She 
wears her golden hair like a crown, just as 1 have 
seen her In dreams. Her bosom, too, is exquisite," 
he said; "almost as a boy's — jusi a turn, no more." 

"Lord and Lady Grandcrvillcl" the prime butler 
shouted. "Lady Helen Trevor!" be added, "lo a 
slightly lower tone, and the men above leaning over 
the banisters looked down into Helen's bosom seemg- 
her shoulders rising out of the scanty bodice, stiffly 
boned, held in its place by two narrow ribbons: the 
DOC her father had forbidden her to wear. "But she 
ts wearing It!" No one spoke tlic words, but they 
were in the air; and all eyes rejoiced to see that the 
only concession she had made to her dressmaker's 
fears and her father's sense of propriety was a clus- 
ter of Aimce Vibcrt roses on her left breast. With 
a string of pearls about her neck, she ascended the 
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stairs alowiy, the gold of her hafr cr/ilcd into a 
high knot, Into which her maid had v-inncd a single 
Her father tollawcd her, muttering: "Sht 
might as well have come without a bodice at aH"i 
and he kept his eyes for shame's sake averted from 
his daughter's back, ailecting great care not m tread 
on the heavy train of white silk that flowed over the 
pompous bustle. 

Lucy, at the head of the stairs, received the Gnin- 
dcrvilles, and Lewis compared the mistress that had 
been and was still his with the girl he hoped would 
soon become his mistress ... or his wife I 

Lucy was in pink tulle and was still a young 
woman though she would never sec fort)*-fivc 
aijain. . . . 

"Did you ever see such a skin?" Day said, speak- 
ing of Lady Helen, "She is like milk." 

"I would rather compare Lady Helen's whiteness 
to a lily's," Ripple replied in a reproving lone. "She 
looks as if she had stepped out of Gander's poem, 
Sy mphoHJe eit Blattc Majeur. 

" 'Dc quel mica dc neige viergc, 
De quelle moelle de roseau, 
De quelle hostie et de quel cierge 
A-t-OQ fait le blanc de sa peau.' " 



"You may quote French as much as you like," 
Day answered. *'but you won't change me, and 
thougii my French may be limited, I understood some 
words. A grain of virgin snow, isn't that it? Well, 
it won't do. Ripple. You must try something else. 
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arrange her table accordingly. For rtile he adtiutt 
he could nut blame her, anil the lonjj; dinner went b.^ 
drenrily by the tide of a dowager, ivhost mottledl 
shoulders set hini thinking of the snowy sbauIdcJM 
he would aee ancending the stairs. "Under ^nowyV 
shoulders we may seek » volcano, and find one," htrl 
sold to himself, and continued to find cOnvcrsatioo i 
to amuse the dowager, who had been confided to hial 
charge, till the people begun to arrive for tiic ball. 

"The Graodervillcs will not be hcrt before mid-l 
night,*' he said. ".'\nd perhaps somt: indisposition I 
may keep Helen at home." 

At last he heard their nsmcs called in the hall,] 
and looking ovtn- die banisters saw Helen as bcl 
had seen her in many an imaginary portrait — an ex<f 
traordinar)' whiteness rising out of white attk. "Shel 
wears her golden liaJr like a crown, just as I havel 
seen her in dreams. Her bosocn, too, is ejujoisite," 
he said: "almost as a boy's — just n turn, no more."l 

"Lord and Lidy Grandcrvillc!" the prime butler J 
shouted. "Lady Helen Trevor 1" be added, " 
slightly lower tone, and the men above leaning over! 
the banisters looked down into Helen's bosom seeing I 
her shotilderi rising out of the scanty bodice, stifily I 
boned, held in its place by two narrow ribbons: the I 
one her faUicr hiid forbidden her to wear. "But she-i 
is wearing it!" No one spoke the words, but they f 
were in the air; and all eyes rejoiced to see diat the I 
only concession she had made to her dressmaker*^ I 
fears and her futher*s sense of propriety was a dus'l 
tcr of Aimee Vibcrt roses on her left breast. With f 
a string of pearls about her neck, »bc ascended the J 
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stairs slowly, the goM nf her hair coiled into a 
high knot, into wKich her maid hsd pinned a single 
flower. Her father followed her, muttering: "She 
might »s well have come without a bodice at ill"; 
tind he kept his eyes for shame's sake averted from 
hia daughter's back, affecting great care not to tread 
on the heavy train of white silk that flowed over the 
pompous bustle. 

Lucy, at the head of the stairs, received the Gran- 
dcrviiles, and Lewis compared the mistrest! that had 
been and was aull his with the girl he hoped would 
soon become his mistress ... or his wife I 

Lucy was in pink tulle and was still a young 
woman though she would never see fortj--fivc 
again. . . . 

"Did you ever sec such a skin?" Day said, speak- 
ing of I-^dy Helen. "She is like milk." 

"I would rather compare Larfj' Helen's whiteness 
to a lily's," Ripple replied in a reproving tone, "She 
looks as if she had stepped out of Gautier's poem, 
Symphome en Blanc Majeur. 

" 'Dc quel mica de neige vicrge, 
De quelle moelle de roseau, 
Dc quelle hostie et de quel cieige 
A-t-on fait le blanc de sa peau.' " 



"You may quote French as much as you like," 
Day answered, "but you won't change me, and 
though my French may be limited, I understood some 
words. A grain of virgin snow, isn't that it? Well, 
it won't do, Ripple. You must try something else. 
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She is crkme de la cremf to look at and I should 
(titnk crime de menihe in the mouth." 

"A \iilgar Little cur," Ripple »!(] ro himself as he 
turnetl swav suddenly and went towards the Misses 
Davidsons: the oldest was In blue, the yuunccst in 
whirr, and the Jitter was chaperoned by Lady Archer. 
Next to them were Mrs. Ormrod and her three 
daughters, for Lucy never forgot to send invitations 
to her Sussex neighbours — they came or stayed away 
as they liked, but they got invitations; there they 
were sitting in symmetrical rows the same people 
who were at the tennis party ten yeare ago ut Clarc- 
mont House, making ijultc a little party led by Mrs. 
SwanncU, the wife of the rocmber for the countr>-. 

Most of the guests had orrivcd; occasionally the 
servant shouted out a name, and if Lucy caught si^t 
of the newcomers she advanced to meet them, but 
her duties as hostess were now pncticatly over, and 
she rcg»rdt,'d herself as free to enter the dance with 
her beaux. 

"Mrs. Campbell Ward," shouted the sen'ant, arid 
Lucy held out her hand to a tall, targe WEiman with 
brown hair, dyed sufficiently to give it n golden tin(tc. 
A young man was waiting for her and she took his 
arm, and Lucy said to the man whose arm she had 
accepted, "A game that will never go out of fash- 
ion." .At the same moment the blare of the comet 
came throngh the soft sound of the fiddles; the 
clarionet repeated the principal theme, soon to be 
lost in the clash of cymbals; then string, wood and 
brass brought the walta to u close. .And as soon as 
the music ceased a crowd of black coats and white 
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shoulders moved forwards and the wnrds "icts" and 
"heat" were heard consrantly. Every lime Mr*. 
Cumpbcli Ward caroc Into view a hush fell, and in- 
stinctively the men withdrew to Jet hc8ut>- pass, 
the men with cnvioui eyes, the women with cold in- 
difference ver^ng on contempt. Once she was fol- 
lowed and closely by Lady Helen, and this was the 
great moment of the hall, liic moment in which cvcrj*- 
body asked himselt and herself which was titc most 
beautiful woman. A strange look p-awed between 
the women, and then, forgetful of Lady Helen, Mrs. 
Campbell Ward look Lord Senton's ann and went 
towards the ballroom. Lady Helen tapped Lewis's 
arm with a smile that seemed m say "Presently," 
and taking the arm of the gentleman who had cotne 
to claim the dance she disappeared. 

Lewis w^s now free, and he joined the group of 
artists, anxious to hear their opinion of his fuU- 
Icngth portrait of Lucy, hanging at the other end of 
the mom conspicuously draped — "A little too con- 
spicuously," Lewis said, "but of course we artists 
have no choice in such matters as this." 

"Now, Hilton, should I be presuming too much 
on your kindness to ask you for a candid opinion?" 

"By no means, my dear Seymour. It I under- 
stand your picture correctly, you wished to dec- 
orate a surface, and you have done it, and admir- 
ably." 

"But a portrait," Holt interjected, "is something 
more than a mere decorated surface. A portrait 
without character is not a portrait. You must not 
understand by this, my dear Seymour, that I am of 
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opinion that you hnvc nmhicd any essential charm'' 
tcriiitic: I like your pnrtriili .ind would not hnve ic 
dificrcnl, csapt, perhaps, the shouUcr*. Save, if 
you look at the shoulders of ihosc youug girl» you 
will sec whar 1 mean. Lift has accents that many 
of ua fear to indudc io our pictures- We're afraid 
of life; wc deem tjfc a tnilgartty Jtui think that wc 
must attenuate and omit, wherea» vulgarity, to my 
thinking, though ] don't ocpccr you or ITilton In 
think with mc in this matter, is lack of personality. 
1 don't set: how any man's :irt, if it be personal, can 
be said to be vulgar: to be vulgar is to be like other 
people, whereas if you are not Itkc anybody but 
yourvcif, it cannot be said you arc \'ulgar," 

Hilton broke in here: "Gustave Dori is like no- 
body bur himself, but he's vulgar. No, I cannot 
agree that originality and pcrsonniltv arc comtrtiblc 
tcniis." The Airadcniicians continued their arga* 
mem till the waltz was over and Lady Helen reap- 
peared, fanning a white fai:e into which had risen 
some delicate shades of rose. 

"Those tints could only he got by a ghtc. Holt." 
Lewis wai much interested in Holt's criticism, hut 
he was now thinking of Lady Htlen, and so intensely 
that he forgot his interest in painting and rufhcd oH 
to ask her for another dance, leaving Holt to explain 
10 a young man who was engaged for n dance with 
one of the Misses Davidson, that a glaze did not 
mean a return to archaic painting. The young man 
deemed it to he politeness to listen, and his partner, 
seeing her dance diminishing, said: "1 m$h Mr. Holt 
would leave off talking to Freddy; I shall lose half 
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niy dance. Hoalesscs would do well not to ask men 
to thrrr balls who want to talk painting." 

"Anci I think it is untnirto ask girb to balls and 
not introduce them," the slater answered; "bringing 
us up from Su«cx to watch others dancing — I was 
nei'cr so bored in my life." 

Mr. Campbell Ward came from the card-tables, 
and his relations with his wife set the girls talking. 
"I wonder," said Miss Davidson, "if he walks out 
of the drawing-room when Lord Worthing calls." 

"I'm not sure I don't admire a huslrand who 
walks out of the drawing-room, leaving hii wife 
aloQc with her lover," Miss Ormrod said, causing 
her friends to look at her askance; and she regret- 
ted her words as soon as the)- had passed her lips, 
feeling that she had, In the expression of the popu- 
lar idiom, given herself away. 

"I don't know that it would matter, for one never 
feels safe in a drawing-room. Servants arc always 
coming in and out," Miss Davidson remarked, and 
she too regretted her observation, feeling that per- 
haps she had given rise to suspicion regarding the 
propriety of her conduct on all occasions. 

The group watched Mr. Campbell Ward pass his 
arm through Lord Worthing's and walk away. 

"I hear that Mr. Campbell Ward plays heavily; 
perhaps he Is asking Lord Worthing for a cheque. 
But here comes Mr. Seymour, with his old love on 
his arm"; and the girls began to speak of the days 
long ago when they were introduced to Mr. Sey- 
mour. 

"He didn't look half so well as he docs to-day; a 
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dtppcr little man come down to do the drawing- 
room decorarions, wiicn Miss Faiuhan'c iron the 
Irnnis mahJi. do you rcmerolier?" 

And the appcamncc of Mrs- Bentham on her 
lovcA arm sec the painters again talking of I>ewis*s 
portraiL 

"TalentI Good hcavensl" broke in Mr, Holt. 
"Is his picture in cardboard ur linoleum — which aur* 
face?" 

"fiut surface isn't everything in s picture," Riiv | 
pie remarked. 

"Yes," Holt replied, "it is. Touch is art"; and 
he began to develop the theory that touch was eaten- 
rial In all the arts. 

"In literature?" Ripple interjected. 

"Ycj, in literature," Molt continued, "and that ia 
why women neither paiot, nor write, nor play the j 
piano a» well as men— tlicy lack touch. In love only 
is their touch exquisite." 

"Our friend," Hilton remarked, "invites us to iol- 
]nv; htm down a dangerous incline — primrttse paths 
leading to a bonfire." And the Academician's re- ] 
mark put everybody in good humour, but the hu- 
mour of the moment was broken suddenly by the ] 
urrival of Lord Scnton with his little mongrel sec- 
retary, Day, who had been down in the supper-room, 
and had come up rather tipsy. 

"Now, what are you learned gentlemen talking 
about? Which woman would make the best model , 
for Venus is the subject of your talk. Which — Lady 
Helen or Mrs. Campbell Ward? Lord Senton 
tliinks Mrs. Campbell Ward the nobler." 
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"1 didn't any nobler, Day. When you (]Uotc, 
quote correctly." 

"Wcllt wcU, what did yoar lordship say? That 
the girls this year" — Diiy steadied hirmclf on his lefts 
— "arc randier than last year's lot? Was that it?" 

"Day, you'rt tipsy 1" Scntoo repticd angrily. 
"I'll — " He clenched his decayed teeth, and, afraid 
of an uproar, some friends led Day away and came 
hetivecn them. Lord Scnton went forth to me«t 
Lady ticten, muttering: "I'll give the fellow the 
sack ttwnorrow." 



xxvrn 

"Let us sit here," Lucy snid, and noticing Lewis's 

hesitation, "if you're not engaged for this waltz. 
Are you?" 

"Yes," Lewis replied, some colour mounting his 
cheeks. 

"To whom?" 

Afraid ttiat she would object to his dancir^ with 
Lady Helen, he answered that he was engaged to 
Miss Davidson. 

"Very well, then, we will dance together later on," 
Lucy said. 

"I'll put Miss Davidson off, if you like." 

"On no account. Those girls haven't had too 
many partners. I want them to enjoy themselves." 

"You don't mind?" 

"Not in the least. What right have I to mind? 
You are your own master." 
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"Lucy, dear, don't answer so crouly. If you rfon't 1 
like mc to, I won't dnnce vi'nb her." 

At this mamctit the band began to play again, and J 
Mrs. Canipbtll Ward and Lord Worthing came for-C 
ward to speak to Lucy. "You're not thinking of go- i 
ingr" she said; and seeing that LoLy woold be cn- 
ga^d in talk for some time with her departinirl 
gufstB, he hurried away to find Lady Helen waiting- 1 
for him, and went oft to dance, completely under! 
the charm of her beauty. 

It seemed to him that he had never destred any-i 
thing but faintly, and that this was the first time he 1 
had ever been able to paniculame a passion. He 
remembered Lady Helen as something cstraordJ- I 
narrly white witli corn-coloured hair, and the slight J 
change that the years had wrought in her inflamed T 
his passion to possess her. Tlie young girl whom he j 
crnitmbered had passed away into a youny woman, 
hardly less beautiful, he thought, and more urgently I 
desired by him, for now he fclr himself capable of | 
a deeper passion than in the days when he had / 
just come out of poverty, Claremont House had not I 
been able altogether to efface the privations of the 
Waterloo Road. He admired Lady Helen as much 
as bis strength allowed him to admire her in those 
6tar>elinK days, but now life appeared more bril- 
liant, more distinct, and as lie glided over the floor i 
with her be compared her, and to her advantage, [ 
with every other woman. The touch of her limbs as 
they walt/ed together c|uickened the blood tn his 
veins till Lucy was forgotten, and nothing seemed ' 
to matter but the moment But Lucy, who did not J 
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believe Lexvis when he s»id be was go!n^ tn dance 
with Miss Davidson, detcrminird to go in search of 
them as soon as she could shake herecif free from 
Mrs. Campbell Ward and Lord Worthing. The 
twain, hovcever, delayed berr other couples came up 
al the same time. The supper-rooras were open; 
guests were flocking on the staircase. Luqr found 
herself obliged to ascend the stairs with them. She 
was detained again and again; and when at Inst, 
wearied out, she got back to the ballroom, the waltz 
was over, She was stopped by young men who 
thought it their duty to ask her for a dance, and by 
women, who talked commonplaces to her. The ne- 
cessity of answering them politely provoked her be- 
yond endurance. She got rid of one with a "Yes" 
and another with a "No," and a third with nn oc- 
casional smile. She pressed through a group of 
black coats into the card<rocni. Lewis was not there. 
A whist party that had just risen detained her again. 
She again got caught in a crowd of dancers. 

''If you see Mr. Seymour," she asked a young 
man, an admirer who aspired to Lewis's succession, 
"will you tell him I'd like to speak to him?" 

"Certainly, Mrs. Bentham"; and he told her that 
he had seen Lewis in the supper-room. 

Lucy answered that she had just come up from 
the supper-room, and Lewis was not there; but the 
young man assured her that he was, and thinking 
that perhaps he had gone down to supper while she 
had been speaking to Lord William In the card- 
room, she said: "Thank you; if you see him, tell 
him I want to speak to him." 
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"But may I not go dowa to the supper-room and 

fetch him /or yog?" and onci: more she dcacendw' 
the aUlrcase, now full of ItRht dres<i» and hind 
coats passing up and down, looking at themselvet t 
the great mirror as they pa&sed. 

At the bottom of the statfcn^c wa< a Tessellated 
pavement with high pillars that aupported the g 
Icry overhead, and as she pu&ied across this hall t 
sounds of music died away amid the clatter of suppei 
in n long room wnlnxcoted as high a:: the doon J 
oak, with pilasters dividing the walls, and dark- 
velvet curtains hanging from massive gold cor 

"The feast of the chaperons," Lucy heard some- 
body say, and the phrase would have amuticd 
her at any other time, for everywhere she caugl 
sight of Umipy shoulders, and tlie young mert I 
attendance on these called to the servant? for pate JtA 
foie grai, salmb de pleuvifr dore, ham. cutlets, crcamj 
and jelly. A young man asked Lucy if he could getj 
bcr anything, and she asked if he had seen Mr. Sey-j 
mour. "A fyicnd of mine, Lady Ascot, is mjjrt anX'-] 
ious to meet him. Do try to find him for me," 

The young man returned without news of Lewiiij 
and Lucy returned to the ballroom with a great n 
ber of dancers, who began to fonn themselves intOi 
quadrilles. And Lucy watched them dancinj;, 
fumes of champagne in their heads, the diBet 
couples coming and going in a confusion of brigl 
stuffs. And the rhythm, having mixed the colouri,^ 
brought back on certain notes the same rose »< 
skirt, the same blue velvet hodfcc. nrxt to the su 
black coats. Then, like a shower of fireworks, they a 
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disappeared up the room, mid so on hour after hour. 

A mclaiichoiy gaicry, it .til seemed to her — dancers 
and card-players; and Ieiivm>; llic card-players she 
walked round ihc gallery encircling the head ot the 
stairs, thinfcinu oi the btdrooniB which were Fc:ichcd 
hy hvo snuU st'iirctscs united by a long passage. 

"Surely (hey cannot be sitting up there alone! 
She wouldn't be mad enough to hide bcliiiid this cur- 
tain." And she drew aside die cumin. Nobody was 
on the staircase. She amended the stairs and 
stopped for a moment, puzzled, passed along the pas- 
sagt by her room, from whence came n faint odour 
of vcrveinc, and prepared to descend tn the hall- 
roora by the other. But on the sound of voices she 
stopped again, and descending a few steps, looked 
over the banisters and saw Lewis sitting widi Helen. 

The temptation to eavesdropping was overpower- 
ing, and she gave an anxious ear to the broken mur- 
mur of talk that reached her — without, however, 
being able to divine the word^. 

"Will he kiss her?" she asked herself; and a mo- 
ment after she saw Lewis kiss Helen on the point of 
her ahouldcr, and the sight smote her with such vio- 
lence that, stifling a cry, she stole away to her room. 
As she stood there dazed, the thought struck her that 
the kiss that she had witnessed might be but a pre- 
lude to an act that would divide her from Lewis Ir- 
reparably. "He will marry her," she said, and has- 
tened to the staircase, hoping that she might nnt 
arrive too !ate; but the lovers were gone, and she 
lingered at the head of tlie stairs, asking herself if 
they had gone away to dance and would return. As 
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it scumcd to her nut unlikely that they would return 
to Icisft again, she sat on the top stair waiting for 
them, her brain hccominj; gmdually benumbed with 
niasic Waltz upon wait?., polka upon polka, n false 
gaiety that burtJencd her brain til] she cnuld bear Tt 
no longer, and she returned ro her room, her mind 
Klledwith broken thovi|ithta, "I'm done for, I'm dune 
fori" she repeated again and again, till she was 
irenry of the words, and looked around her room in 
search of some means whereby she might end her 
life. But there was no poison on her drt^ssing-tablc, 
nor even an opiate: and she lay awuke hour after 
hour crazed with grief — or was it jealous)-? She 
did noL know, and she cared not — nothini; mattered 
to her now; and the words diat came up again Add 
again In her mind were: "My life is ended, my life 
is ended; I'm done forf And then she remembered 
that Dtbcr men had made love to her. That very 
evening a man had told her that she was a delectable 
morsel. She turned from the remembrance with 
mingled anger nnd disgust, and with the knowtedjce 
that she would not find forgetfulnes* of Lewis tn an- 
other man's arms. The rhought of revenge passed 
quickly. She did not wish to rcvenfje herself upon 
him. "Moreover," she said to herself, "even if he 
knew that I'd gone over to another, he might not 
care," '*He must never know I" she wailed out. and 
prayed for strength not to speak of llclen when he 
called. "He will be sure to call about tea ttme"i 
and she feared the Interview so much that the real- 
ity, when it appeared, seemed trivial comjKired with 
the anticipation. He mciuioned that she looked 
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tired, and she answered tliat every woman Is tired 
after her ball. She noticed that he did not 4&re to 
coniiratulalc her on the success of her balii and 
seemed glad to hear thnt she wbb going uway to 
Clarcmant Iloiisc for rest 

"Good-bye, Lewis." 

"fiond-hyc, Lucy; bat I shall See yoa ui a few 
days," he answered. 

And she left him, wondering at his perfidy; leav- 
ing him tn rettim In the Vale, to wonder at his good 
fortune. 1 Ic was oow free ! 

XXIX 

StlE did not speak to t^wis about the Icixs she had 
seen hini exchange with Helen on the staircase, when 
he called at Carlton llousv Terrace, and she did not 
ask. him to come to Clarcmont House, but just men- 
tioned that she was going to the country for some 
days. 

He received this welcome piece of news with an 
unmoved countenance, and hoping to see her when 
she returned, left her congratulating himself on his 
good-fortune, for he was free to spend whole days 
with Helen — only his painting interfered with his 
love-making; and one day, unable to endure his sit- 
ters, he put them off on the ground of ill health, and 
went away with Helen on a coaching excursion to 
Dorking. They were never alone, it is true, hut they 
had enjoyed together a long day of twelve hours of 
sunshine, from ten till ten; and feeling that she de- 
served reproaches for her contumacy, she fled upstairs 
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to her room. Very soon, however, the cxpecced In- 
quiry cnme. Did her Indyibip n:<]Liirn any dinaer? 
'I'hc answer she gave the servant was tbit she did 
not need dinner; a cup of chocolate wnt all she re- 
quired ; might she have one brought up tn her room? 
The maid retired, and rctunied with the roeKsoge 
that hi» lordship and her ladyship would be glad if 
t^dy Helen wotdd tome to tlic drawi«K-raom. 

"1 shall he asked with whom 1 have hecn speodlog 
the day," she said !u herself as she arranged her 
hair, "but there must be no nmrc wrangles on this 
subject or any other conccminK me." she added as sht 
tiinicd the handle of the dining-room door. 

"Will you be lijod cnoufth to tcU as when; yon 
have «pent the day?" the ini^uiry began; and she an- 
swered her father that she had expected thut ques- 
tion, and that it had hrcn put lo her many times be- 
fore, and that she bad cume to tiiink that she had 
already made it sufficiently plnin that she intended 
to live her life in her own fashion. And at thH 
declaration her father Asked if she would be kind 
enough to give them some idea as to the measure of 
the nonconformity they might expect to have to en- 
dure — was not even the dinner hour to be respected? 
And he tamed to his wife, and Lady GrandcrviUe in- 
terposed with some plaindvc admonitions that Helen 
would be sorry sooner or later for her conduct, 
which not only would do much harm to hcrs«lf, but | 
would also prejudice her father in the eyts of Her 
Majest>*. the lady to whom all transgreswons of the 
kind were abhorrent, and whose life was btamelesi. 

Lord Granderi'ilte asked his daughter if she pro- 
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posed to msrrj' Mr. SejTnciur, and she answered 
WL-arilj' that she did not knuw, and bcgRt'' 'i<!'' P»f- 
enta to forego the discussion, ul" least till to-morrow 
tnoming> for itic was very tired. 

"My chocolate in getting cold," she said, passing 
out of the roDin quiclcly tn avoid farther discus- 
«otL "But it isn't quite cold," she said, when 
she gat upstairs. "I shall enjoy it more when I 
get out of my sta>'s and into a tea-gown. How 
bcauriful London is m the twilight," she said, 
and in tlic summer dusk she sat sipping her choco- 
late, thinking of the delightful day she h.id spent 
with Lewis on the coach and strolling with him 
along the hillside in front of the great expanse 
0/ country, talking of things that she had always 
wished to talk about: about Rossetti in principal; 
his puctry and his pictures both interested her, both 
had been un itifluence in her life for many years, but 
nobody she had met knew anything about Rossetti 
or wished to see his pictures or to read lum. Lewis 
was the first man she had met who knew Rossctti's 
pictures and could talk about them, and trying to 
rcknit herself to her recollections of him and the 
many vital things he had said, she lamented that her 
father and mother had ordered her to come down to 
the drawing-room for reproval. If there must needs 
be another wrangle it would have been better to have 
dioscn another moment. She could have listened to 
her father more respectfully after breakfast; on the 
top of her happiness she could not. Her father 
had spoilt everything; after that scene she couldn't 
pickup the thread of her memories. "Happiness is 
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but a cobweb," she said, "on angry band destroys it 
in a moment," and pouring out what reitiained tti tlic 
jug, she drank it and began to undress, hoping that 
as she by between sleeping and wakin^f sJu U'ould 
be able to disassociate hcreclf from the house »hc WM 
in. She regretted the Vale. U she had spent the 
niglit out, her father could not have said more than 
he did, and she began to think that the question 
whether her life belonged to herself or to her father 
and mother would have to be settled. The aonncr 
this question was sctded, the better for at! of thcoi. 
For ten years she had lived In different countries, 
speaking to people with whom she had not a thought 
io common, striving to entertain them for her 
father'* benefit. All be thouglit of waa hisi chances 
of going to Paris as an Ambassador. She would 
like to live in Paris, but not in an embassy. Of em- 
bassies she had had enough and more than enough. 
"Disgraced," she cried out, "because I hnvc heei) 
out coaching with Lrn-is Seymour! To go out with 
a man alone is disgrace, in my father's eyes, and in 
mother's — I don't know that mother trouble? much. 
VVhcrcaa to my mind it is disgraceful to accept any 
opinions but one's own." She slept lightly, and 
awoke tliinking that she was married to dfficrcut 
men. In one dream tt was a Russian, in another it 
was a German, and in every case she was glad to 
find she had only been dreaming: she was still free; 
that last calamity, marriage, had not befallen her — 
to be married to somebody whose life she would have 
lu adopt was what she dreaded She do?.ed once 
more, and from flu's doze the thought awoke her 
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that she had been a virgin long cnuuuli. "How silly 
ir nil is)" she cried, tiding up in bed. . . . \nd 
how inciimplctcl Nuw, why? Fur the first time she 
ftflt like a tool, itnt] when the summer dawn divided 
the window-ciirtams, she cried out in bitter rage: 
"Ten years of my lilc have bctn wasted, but every 
hour oF it henceforth shall be employed upon my- 
self, upon myself alone; enough of my life has been 
given to others." She doxed again, awaking before 
die servant's footsteps were beard ua the stairs. 
"My life m this house has ended" ; and slipping out of 
her bed she went to her writing-table and wrote a 
note to her father, saying that she was leaving Lon- 
don for a few days and would write to him again 
about iter intentions. She wasn't quite sure but her 
next letter might contain an announcement of her 
marriage. This done, she began to pack a small 
trunk, something that she thought she could carry 
downstairs, throwing into it the barest necessaries: 
some diaphanous chemises and nightgowns, drawers 
and fine laces; the soft things she needed — silk 
stockings and delicate shoes. "For we shall not do 
much tramping about the country," she said to her- 
self, gathering some phials, enamel boxes, and 
brushes from her dressing-table. "I can only take 
with me one complete change in this tnmki A sec- 
ond hat seems Inevitable"; and a scarf of singularly 
delicate material embroidered with a rare pattern 
struck her as something that Lewis might like to 
paint. "But how shall I manage? This small trunk 
I can carry down myself, but the bandbox and dress- 
ing-case? It will be better to wait until the servants 
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are about. Tbc first U the lEtbJienniald; she «riU 
help me. Now I must fiiiisf) dressing. But mjr 
bath?" She passed her arms Into a wrapper and re- 
turned to her room tivc minutes after, for it was now 
dusc on MVC11 o'clodt, and tbc scrvonH would be 
about very soon. ' 

"The best thing will be to go away about eight 
o'clock, leaving messages with the butler and foot- 
tnan just us if my departure had been arninged for. 
There will be less talk than if 1 were to sneak out oi 
the house without saying a word. . . ." 

The footsteps she heard were the kJtcbcninaid's. 
"Do you carry this trunk for me," she said. The 
girl ran to the cabstand and returned in a hansom. 
The trunk was hoisted on top, Helea and the band- 
box went inside 

"How long will it take you to Jriw to the Vule, 
Chelsea?" 

"About half an hour, miss," the cabby cried 
through the trap in the roof of the cab, "but f can 
hurry my horse up a bit, if you're pressed for time." 

"There is oo hurry," she answered, and her 
thoughts melted into re\'crles, Lewis would be turn- 
ing out of bed when she arrived. But on hearing ahc 
was waiting in the studio, he would hasten his spong- 
ing. He might be so amJous to see her tliat he might 
conic in apologising for his dressing-gown, and ihc 
thought she would like to see him in a dressing-gown 
and slippers, but the news she received was unex- 
pected- "Mr, Seymour is still in bed," the parlour- 
maid said, "but rU awake htm. Hc^ll not be long, 
your ladyship." 
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"Ask Mr. Seymour if I may come up to his bed- 
room, for I have to speak to him of matrera of some 
importance," she replied, anJ a few minutes after- 
wardi the p'irlour-mitid took her upstairs; and at 
soon as the door had closed she burst out laughing, 
bo comical did the situation Appesr to her: Lewis 
lying in hed, and •>hc standing at tlic foot of the bed 
lookiny at him. After a while she asked him if he 
Were not glnd to see her, and he answered that of 
course he iras glad, but would be able ro appreciate 
her visit more as soon as he knew that no catastro- 
phe had fallen or was imminent. 

"Catastrophe, l^wis?" 

"Well, dear," he answered, "the message that 
Teresa brought up to me was that you wished to 
4pc8k to me on a matter of importance, one that ad- 
mitted of DO deUy." 

"A catastrophe it certainly is," she said, "hut 
whether pleasant or unpleasant depends upon your 
humour. I fancy you will tind it pleasant — at least, 
there is a good deal to be said for it. I have come 
to tell you, Lewis, that wc must go away together." 

"That is pleasant news, indeed," he cried, but was 
taken aback when he was told there was to be no 
delay. To his question "Whither should they fly?" 
he was told that Helen had in mind a villa at Twick- 
enham. Why Twickenham she did not know, nor 
could she tell him to which villa they were going, 
and Lewis gathered that she had in mind large 
drawing-rooms overSowIng with pale furniture, and 
gardens and swards shelving to the water's edge. 

"But we shall marry," he cried. 
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"Yes, wc will marry," she answered . . . "ulti-l 
mately"; and she retated bcr life, till at last, fcclJ 
ing that the story was being prolonged unduly, she 
said: "Lewis, you muHt dr»s yourself. I'll giveyuul 
ten minutes for a Kaih, and half an hour ro put onM 
yaur clothes, and when they arc on, you will please t 
rin^i and I will cnnie u^^'Btairs and t'jlk to yt'a wbilel 
you arc shaving. Will you alluty mc to order hre&k-^ 
fast?" 

"Of course"; and having kissed her, he applied 
himself to his bath, thinking the white uf the adveti'J 
turoua girl he had fallen in with. Yet not altogetherT 
a feather-headed girl, such a one as would wreck a.1 
man's life, . . . He must insist on marriage; buci 
marriage without notice was impossible, even in aj 
registry nSice. He dried and powdered himself wlthl 
care, and sought for becoming clothes, for wbatcverj 
happened he was going to spend the day with h>^ 
betrothed. "Whatever happens now.'' he &aid i 
lu'mself, "I shall have to accept; there is no control^ 
ling this woman, who would talk to mp while l9 
shaved," he added. "Wliat a genius for intimacy!'*! 
He rang the bell.. "My dear Helen, you $pok^ 
of Twickenham, but arc you sure there is a bote 
there ?" 

"It doesn't matter," she answered, somewhat I 
tily: "we shall liire a villa." 

"Ajid sleep," Lewis said, "under the same roof?"^ 

"In the same bed, 1 liope," Helen answered. 

"But if wc cannot get the villa?" 

"Then wc shall go to the hotel Then: is alwayt 
tbc Star and Garter waiting for us, darling. Yoiil 
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are the star and ] am tlie ^rler, dear: could any- 
thing be more prondcntial?" 

"You are more than 11 garter. Helen." 

"Yf», pcrhipi I am, but for the moment I th]nk I 
would like tu be the Rarter." 

Mcr wit gave him courage, and he looked upon 
hintseU as her husband nlready, with a delicious ad- 
venture in front of him. 

"An hotel," he said, "will be a sad descent from 
the riverside villa." 

"Lewis, for the next fortnight you must promise 
mc not to grumble, but to bear all that may befall 
yoo joyWIy. Now, if you're ready, we'll go down 
to breakfast. Aren't you glad, Lewis, to sec mc 
pouring out the coffee and attending on you just as if 
1 were your wife?" 

"But you will be my wife to-morrow." 

"VVc may have something else to do to-morrow. 
But why think, Lewis? Why not enjoy things as 
they go hy? Only women seem to have that faculty. 
Men are always thinking. Shall we go into the gar- 
den or shall 1 sit for you?" 

He began a sketch, but his mind was not on what 
he was doing. "I cannot draw to-day," he said, and 
tore up the drawing. "Let us go and inquire for 
villas"; and jumping into a hansom they drove from 
house-agent to house-agent. But none had a villa on 
his books that could be transferred to them during 
the course of the afternoon. "An inventory is neces- 
sary,'^ the house-agent said, "and the references you 
give, though I'm sure they are entirely satisfactory, 
will have to be inquired Into." While the house-agent 
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was saying these words a tall, energetic old lady, to 
black silk, who had just come into the office, said: 
"I have cumc here lo arrange for the letting pf ray 
villa St Twickenham. It might suit you." Where- 
upon the houac-agcnt that was attending on the tnll 
upright Hgun: in black silk came forward, and the 
ifivenlory was again ulludcd to, but Lewis declared 
that he would accept the inventory, and ae he w» 
an artist and liked beautiful things, it wa cxtrctnely 
unlikely that misfarrancs would occur to a piece of 
china or to a picture. 

"I don't think, niadam," he said, "that yon will 
find that coffee has bceo spilt over your sofas or oa 
your ami-chairit, and if codec be spilt, I shall hvfo 
to pay for the recovering of that piece of fur- 
niturc." 

She answered that these conditions seemed to her 
to be fair, and that Mr. Lewis Seymour's poaitiou io 
the art world was a sufficient reference so far as she 
was concerned- The house-agent bowed acquieaceace, 
allying that all things being agreeable to a)) partiev, 
they might look upon the matter as settled. Lewis 
and Helen began to think that Fortune was sttll 
fighing their batrles, bat at the last moment the old 
lady cried out: "But it h impossible for you to enter 
into possession this evemntf" ; and Helen and Lewis 
returned crestfallen from the doorway. "My parraC 
is itill there," 

"But We shall be very glad to have a parrot," 
Lewis said, smiling. 

"If you knew more about my bird, I am afraid 
that you wouldn't say 50. He is an extremely jcal- 
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atiK bird, and will 6y at anybody who cornea near 
mc." 

"Bui- you will 001 be there, so the parrot's jcal- 
Dusy will not be cxdtcd." 

"He'll not ukc food from anybody but mc. only 
when I am away will he allow my maid to feed hjm, 
and when I return he'll fly at her. Only the other 
day he rgrc the cap off her head. An ungrateful 
bird. 1 admit, but a wonderful bird." 

"We'll keep your maid to took after th_± bird and 
the furniture," The lady looked from Lewis to 
ficlcn and thought she bad never seetva handsomer 
pair. 

"You will not tease my bird?" she said in a sud- 
den burst of intimacy, and Lewis answered tliat she 
would have no fault to find with her tenantry- "Five- 
and-lwenty pounds a week for a month, payable in 
advance"; and the old lady, astonished at this gen- 
erous offer, for she would have let her villa for fif- 
teen pounds, signed the agreement. 

"And now," Lewis said, "will you be kind enough 
to telegraph to your maid that she may expect us 
for dinner?" and from the house In the Vale Lady 
Helen wrote another letter to her father. 

They had tea together, and after tea Lewis packed 
some summer suits and jerseys. 

"A hansom," he said, "can take us and our lug- 
gage, and it'll be a pleasant drive there." 

Lady Helen was of the same mind, and with two 
small trunks on the top and a bandbox between thetr 
legs, diey drove away, seeing London declining into 
long streets of two-storied houses about Hammer- 
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smith, but as lOon as the river wat crosud. thed 
came upon villas standing tn the midst oE »11 treea.1 
After tennig'groDnds and flower-vascii the counlrj 
opened up into 6dds in which haymaldng was i 
progress. Clouds unfolded in a blue sky, bird* flew 
from wood to wood, while the lovers dreamed i 
the happiness that awaited them. "One long monl 
of happiness for certain," Lewis said, "unless, i 
deed, yuur fatlier and mother corac down and snatd 
you away from mc." 

"But how could they do that?" Helen answered 
"Am I not my own mistress? If a woman can't 
choose her life at sevcn-and-twcnty, then she is : 
fliave to the end of her days, without the right < 
self- judgment" 

"But if your father should come and find us s 
unmarried? Don't you think, Helen, It would 1 
better to . . ." 

"No, I-ewis, 1 do not. We shall be married om 
of the&e days. One momine I shall say to ' 
'Now, Lewis, don't you think that this 'n a suitablel 
morning for us to go to church ?' More than that I 
cannot say; not at present." 

"The banns will have to be published," Lewifll 
muttered. 

"I'm going to have this adventure according to my' 
fancy. God only knows I've waited long enough] 
for the adventure of my fancy"; and Lewis, 
ing unable to control her whim, abandoned bimseltj 
altogether to it, and a pleasant silence fell, bringing! 
ihcm into intense consciousness vf each other: 
feeling for each other's hands, they follQwed thd 
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landscape, rxpecting the river to appear at every 
moment. 

"There's a sensation of water in riic air," Lewis 
said, and it was about half a mile on ihc other side 
of the village (hat the hansom turned into a yellow 
pite on which was written "The Willows," the drive 
proceeding into what seemed to he a little wooded 
domain. It stopped in front of a gahlcd house, out 
of which eamc a muid-servant of comely asjtect, ac< 
cutnpanied by a pa^e boy. Into whose charge the 
maid confided the luggage. 

"That twclvc-and-«rxpcnce," Helen said, "carries 
us into a new life": and wondering at her auda- 
cious mind, Lewis followed her into a villa, larger, 
more commodious, and pleasanter than tliey had 
hoped for; and the maid-servant, pleased ai their 
commendations of the large airy saloons, draped 
with grey curtained windows, invited them to ad- 
mire the greensward. The maid-servant said that 
Mrs. Cartwright set great store on her cliina and 
pictures, and the lovers accepted the maid's words as 
admonitions, and passed into their bedroom, which, 
of course, for them was a matter of special interest. 

"This is Mrs. Cartw-rlght's bedroom — the one, I 
suppose, you will occupy; and this is the bathroom 
Mrs. Cartwright put in only a year ago. The din- 
ing-room Is at the other end of the house." And 
tlirough airy and pleasingly coloured saloons they 
followed the comely maid, thinking how the days 
would pass with books and music, coming In from 
walks and going out for walks together, 

"And there is the parrot!" Helen exclaimed. 
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Tile miiid stoppetl, surprised. 

"Mtb. Cartwrighr has told you about Polly?" 

"Yea, indeed." Lady Helen aowcred — "ibai be 
hates everybody but hit mistress-" 

"Which is quite true, ma'atn. He is very fond of 
tea and coffee and cocoa, but before Mrs. Cartwright 
went away, whenever I offered bhn a spoonful ho 
would mkc the spoon and tip the tea or coffee out, 
just to show how much he disliked me. But al( the 
time Mrs. Cartwright was away he took everything 
I gave him, and came to mc when I called bim, and 
on Mr*. Cartwright'* return I said: 'I think that 
Polly has tpiltc taken to mc since you've been away, 
ma'am,' and west to the cage to show her bow she 
woald come to mc, but the moment I put In mjr 
finger unjjrateful Polly tried to snatch It. Now, 
you sec how she rolls her eyes when Mr. SeymoDr 
comes near the cage? What a rage she is in I And, 
if she could get out, she'd fly at him tiist as she Bew 
at me. She tore the cap off my head, and a great 
piece of hair came with it." 

As soon OS Lewis retired from the cage the bml's 
anger ceased, nnd climbing up her cage she put fnit 
her neck for Helen to stroke her 

"WeU, I never I She's taken to you at onoe, 
ma'am. A thing I've never seen her do before." 

They talked a little while longer of the whims and 
caprices chat parrots were subject to, especially the 
green sort "She speaks very well for a green bird," 
the maid sard. 

"The green arc much more savage than the grey," 
Lewis said, "and the grey are better apeaken ud 
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porbiDity"; and laugbing gaily tbey sat doym to did- 
ncr, Lady Helen speaking of the parrot, to wham" 
flhc took over fruit from time tu ttnic. 

"I never should have believed it pouible," Kate 
said, "if 1 hadn't seen It with my own eyes, bat T 
wouldn't advise your ladyship to make too free wltl 
Polly yet, (or those birds arc very artful and i 
constant." 

"But somehow I feel quite safe with her"; ai 
when dinner was over «he repeated the phrase, sayt 
ifig, "I feci quite safe with her," and wcnr lowarc' 
the cage. 

"My dear Helen, if on sucli a night as tlm th^ 
bird should take a piece nut of your check ! [ beg on 
you, I beseech you, I implore you." 

But Lady Helen would nor be gainsaid; and a^ 
soon as she opened die door of the cage the parrotl 
came out, perched on to her finger, and climbed upfl 
her arm on to her shoulder, and proud of her t 
quest Helen walked about. 

But the I'oIIy could not bear any attempt to cc 
between her and the object of her alTcctions, ao(^ 
when Ixwis approached Lady Helen, Polly at once 
bcgan to ruU her eyes, to iscrcam, and put up her 
feathers. 

"Don't Come near me, Lewis; you are agitatingfl 
the bird," she said. But Lewis, forgetful that pir-f 
rots have wingn and can fly, began to feci a littlef 
jealous of Polly, and would have liked to put berj 
back into the cage; but the moment he attempted tau 
approach Lady Helen the bird prepared to attack! 
him, and so savage was her demcimour, that Lewis'! 
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"Would you like me to come and try to get i 
back into herca{!c, ar?" 

"I'm afraid she wouldnV let you," Lewis 
swcrcd, Jind his eyes went to the bird, who hi^ 
perched herself on Helcn'ft Khoiilder, and was naf 
rubbing her hcnd rarcssingly jigainst her chcrlt. "SW 
sccnw to be as fond of you a& I am, and has oustej 
me from your bed," 

Melci) offered to carry her back to her cage^ 
Lewis said he had slept enough; and arming Ntmw 
with a towel, said, "I will go to the biithroom, dcafl 
and perhaps when I come back dressed"— he Moppq 
10 walch the bird put her threat homy ttenk iod 
Helen's mouth — "I'd like to do a drawing, and w« 
bring in the skctth-book." 

While he was bathing, Helen, to make Polly mod 
comfortable, drew forward a high-backed arm-chjiin 
inviting Polly to perch upon it, wliicli the bird diq 
obedient to her every wish. Polly cooed and 1 
tended her head for caresses, and she went throud 
^er entire repertoire of phrases for Helen'* entq 
tainment. A curious scene it was when Lewis 1 
rurned: PoUv was giving all her attention to Helet 
"Trying," Lewis said, "to Icam new words ; 
phrases," an if she only cared for those she coull 
learn from Helen, "if I were only sure the Wd 
wouldn't attack me." 

"The bird will not interfere with you, Lewis, 1 
long as you don't come near me. But she is cleati 
very jealous, and can only have one love at a timQ 
and will not suffer any rivalry, so keep away." ] 

The last remark did not altogether please Lcwn 
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tempted by the greensward nnd by the shady allel 
leading no doubt to tlic water^s tdfic. Budi wei^ 
anxious to cxplow, (o investigate and admire (heig 
little domain — a month's domain, for by the end ( 
the month !t seemed to them that they must returt 
to town. Lewis had pictures Co paint, but for i 
month they would be all alone with the books, thj 
views, and the sketch-books. 

"And A vicious parrot." Lewis said. "A bird cbaj 
threatens to manopotise yuu, darling. My Rn 
rival; will there be nny others?" 

Helen did not answer as he eupcctcd she would— 
"There can DC\'er be anybody hut you" — she mcrcld 
turned the conversation, saying that she was tempted 
to walk out. "But you sec, dear, I've only slipped 
on, silk stockings, a chemise and a d reusing -gowiifl 
Vou see, I'm nearly undressed. You wnot mc lo { 
batk to bed for you to linish your drawing/' 

Lewis admitted that he would like to have anotfaei _ 
half-hour's sitting, but he, too, was captured by the 
scents that came up from the flowers, and the hum 
of the bees seeking honey from larkspur to bolly> 
hock. 

"How stroag and sweetly the stocks smell I" t 
said. "I think wc might go a little way." 

"Yes, let us go a little way and talk to the gah 
dener yonder. There may be a boat-house, and thq 
air is so pleasant in the shady alley, and you arc s 
pleasant to walk with," he said, conscious of th^j 
presence of her body under the long blue tea-gown. 

The alley tliey were in was shaded by willows oil 
one side and by an occasional elm on the other. 
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pleasfint path extending one whole reach of the 
Thnmes. U seemed commonplace to her to say that 
it was cxqwtsitc to walk in this frcih morning air hy 
the river after a love night Yet the words were on 
their lips — -on his, perhaps, more often than hen, for 
she wae more content tlian he was to enjoy without 
speech. He would have liked her to speak, for not to 
speak seemed to him a little cynical. I'hat was the 
one fault he had to Rnd \vith Helen. She yielded her 
body, but not her sou) — at least, not as completely 
iS he had expected she would, as olher women had. 
And presently she seemed to him nnduly loquacious 
with the gardener, askinR for tiresome Information 
about the strawberries that were over, and the 
peaches that were ripening. Was it not enough to 
know that he would send in some peaches? Of what 
concern of theirs was it to learn the precise relation- 
ship of the peach to the nertarinc? The gardener 
was anxious to conduct them through his i^ardcn to 
show them some carnations — a new flower of his own 
invention — and Helen would have followed him, but 
Lewis said: "Somebody is always stealing you from 
me. It began early in the morning with the parrot, 
now it is the gardener." 

A change came into her face, and they turned 
back Into the shade of the alley, the sun being un- 
comfortably hot in the open. Half its length was 
traversed without speaking, till, breaking the silence 
suddenly, Lewis said that a new idea for a picture 
had just come to him, and his idea was that Polly 
might conceive the idea of robbing Helen of her 
nightgown : "Stepping from her perch, the bird might 
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be dragging^ at your nightgown as if he liked ybil 
better without it. Anotbcr version of Fragonardi 
'La ChcmiHe Voice-' " 

"But Polly," Helen snid, "unlike you, loves i 
for my»df. I'm as much to Polly dressed, as I t 
undretsed." 

"And is It not the wne with me?" Lewis askot 
Hcbm was not sure. 

"If I weren't of an appearance that pleMcd 
you " 

"But it is your appearance that Attracted the bird. 
Polly can know nothing of your intellectual or iDornl 
qualities." 

"It is just because Polly knows nothing of my^ 
intelleittuaj and moral qualities that her love 
deeper than any human love can he. All that Pollj 
knows of me h the elemental substance — that whid 
a musician expresses, if he have genius." 

"Polly," he objected, "looks lu you for food." 

"You heard Kate say that Polly will take foo4 
only from those she loves: even the tempting spaon4 
ful of cocoa she'll upset if the hand that presents i 
be not agreeable to her." 

"But how quickly Polly changes her affection; her 
mistress is already forgotten." 

"It would seem to me," Helen answered, "that is 
another reason for my belief in die fundamental na- 
ture of an animal's love. Polly lives in the present, 
free from recollection, and undisturbed with hope of 
a future. The actual moment is the only moment. 
Her love is undivided, but yours " 

"And yours? Is it altogether divorced froniH 
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'^eocMsnJi.*' ite Bjd, "for he «ee» beyond tbe 
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tures, witb aU thing* thzt appertain to an, and bo«r 
vbUe gtriag os same marble, or nrznging on o1d> 
time melody on tiic cithern, the vas startled from 
her sad reverie by a man crashing throug4i the sky^ 
light of her studio. As &he was about to ring for 
help, the &uddcn intruder ro»c to his fca, and Pegged 
of her not to summon her servants. He was not 
hurt. "But the shock?" she said. "A mere noth- 
ing," he replied, "i'm used to worse shocks than 
the Uit"; and, sitting by her side, he told her how 
he had determined (o discover the one woman who 
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could give him pcrfw* love, and had lought her bII 
over the world, through die East and in deepca 
Africa. He had even ventured na Far as the Non 
aod South Poles in search of the one human sou] 
and body decreed to him from all eternity. "Withi 
out finding her?" she said. "Without finding her,** 
he answered, and when they looked ioEo each other'! 
eyes it seemed to them that (he great lovers of alT 
time had met at last. And su that he might apprc 
date her as she appreciated him, iihc poured Tnta 
his cars a mo^-ing account of her ilight from Lon- 
don, and how she had hoped to obtain lorgetfulness 
in art of one who had not proved as perfect in tovc 
as he had uncc seemed to be. No more words wersi 
spoken. Words were lost in the conviction ihad^ 
each had discovered Rlysium In the other, and fog 
a week each lived absorbed in the other till kccperM 
from a neighbouring lunatic asylum arrived witU 
handcuffs. "A dangerous madman," they told thi 
lady, and congratulated her on her escape, as thq 
got their prisoner Into the carriage. 

"A very unfcclin)" story," Lewis exclaimed, 
strangely unsuitable for a honeymoon," he muttercdji 
and his thoughts went back to Lucy, to her sweel 
kindly nature, and he remembered with a pang thaQ 
he abandoned her for one who, ihougli she had laiiu 
in his arms all night, seemed further from him than 
any otlier woman he had ever known. Maybe 
was why he took her in his arms again and kiss 
her passionately. 

"Helen, darling, why did you tcU me that story^ 
Am I a madman ?" 
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"My dear Lewis, you take thinRS so seriously; all 
great passions are allied to maJncss. You're a mad- 
man in your art and in your love"; and not know- 
ing what to make of her, he began thinking oF his 
art. 

But she knew how to uncreatc the mood that she 
had created in him, and the suggestion that they 
might sit togetlier on a bench melted it nearly away; 
Lucy was again forgotten in the course of the con- 
verwidon that ensued regarding the drawing he hnd 
hegun, and in the (jucstions that she adroitly put to 
bim, whether her Sgure would bt; of use to him; 
whether he could paint from her better than from 
any other model he had seen, even the French 
nvodets. 

"But no figure that I have ever seen is as per- 
fect as yours." 

"But there arc imperfections?" she said. "Am I 
not too thin in the arms?" and he answered that 
there were certain thinnesses in the shoulder-blades, 
but if these were filled in she would lose a great 
deal in character, though she might gain a little in 
beauty. "Your shoulders are beautifully shaped, as 
beautiful 38 a[iy, and your breasts are smalL" 

"Too small?" 

"Breasts are never too small. Your breasts are 
good," he said. 

"But you have seen better?" she answered. 

"It would not be true to say that I have seen 
better. I may have seen breasts as shapely, but in 
an artist's eyes the gift of beautiful breasts is not 
the supreme g^ft. Beautiful breasts are necessary; 
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but it is not tbe beauty of breasts that compels nijr 
wonder, but the belly when it is beautiful, tlic luw 
vault rising imperceptibly and In such exact archi- 
tecture thnt I think of Euclid. Either one is craved 
with the beauty of r)ie human body or one has no 
cyw for it, as sonic have no cars for music; but If 
one sees it, what enchantment one gets from observ- 
big it, and of all in a woman Uke you. Were it ray- 
fate to sec you home away by angels, the spring of 
your hips would be before me alwiiys, and the 
smooth thighs that support the body, the small knec» 
of such simple form " 

"Wily arc my knees simple?" she asked. 

"Because," he answered, "they arc free from un- 
necessary detail In you there arc no broken lines. 
The tine undulates from the htp to the ankle, limple 
in its variety. Your feet arc miracles; long and nar- 
row, the second toe looger than the big loe, as it 
always is in statues, but never in common nature. 
Your head is in keeping with your figure. A small 
rounded head crowned with gold. TTicrc r» a Greek 
marble like you by Lysippus, I think, one of the 
laic Greek sculptors before art fell into decadence. 
His Venus had no more hips than you. A Venus, 
of pleasure rather than of maternity. U was her 
belly that set roc thinking of yours. The same 
rhythms, the same proportions, the same navel, a 
gem carved inward with cunning hand, and finely 
set." 

"I've never thought much about my belly." 

"That was un account of the word!" be inter- 
jected. 
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"But when I Joolc over my shoulder," the conitn- 
ued, "my back »e«na tlupely enouKh." 

"Lysippus must have foreseen your back.*' he said. 

"My back, perhaps; but my arm» aod shoulders 
are •craggy, aren't they?" 

"Not scntgii^y, but delicate !n tfacir thmness, 
which is quite difEerent." And he swore tn her that 
he wnald not have her arras otherwise than as they 
were: nor her hands, though her hands were not as 
distinguished as her feet; still, there were beautiful 
lines in tbem. 

"It is pleasant," fhe *aid, "to hear how othen sec 
us, but in a quiet alley like this by the river-Bidc one 
should he thinking of the round spors of Ugbt on 
the pathway and the twitirring of the birds in the 
leaves ratlicr than of bellies. Listen 1 That bird has 
a dear little song. Do you know what bird it is?" 

Lewis thought It "wai a willow wren, and Helen 
reproved the answer, which she said was casual A 
man with so keen an interest In anatomical subjects 
could only be faindy interested in bird-life, "You 
see willows and you hear a bird, and have read of 
willow wrens, but you can't tell mc if the bird has 
a long or a short tail. You are thinking of — Mod- 
esty forbids mc to say of what you are thinking," 

"All that I told you," he said, "of your Hgure was 
the artist's appreciation of it, but had 1 known that 
you desired to hear the lover's, I should have grati- 
fied you, imitating a lunatic, your ideal lover." 

She had to pacify him, 

"You arc curious to know of what I was think- 
ing when you asked the name of the bird; I will 
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"Would you like me to come nnd try to get bai 
buck. Into her cage, sir?" 

"I'm afraid jhc wouldn't let you." Lewis aiji 
fwered, and bis eyes wtsit to the bird, who baa 
perched herself on Helen's shoulder, and was no^f 
rubbing her head carcsslnnty against her check. "Sh( 
seems to he as fond of you as I am, and has oustc 
me from your bed." 

Helen offered to carry her bac); to her cage, bd 
Ijcwis )iaid he had slept enough; and arming himsell 
with a towel, said, "1 will git to the bathroom, dean 
and perhaps when I come back dressed" — be stopped 
to watch the bird put her great homy beak tnH 
Helen's mouth — "I'd like to do a drawing, tuid wiH 
bring in the sketuli-book." 

While he was bathing, Helen, to make Polly moJ 
comfortable, drew fon^'ard a high-backed arm-diaifl 
inviting Polly to perch upon it, which the bird diq 
obedient to her every wish. Polly cooed and i 
tended her head for caresses, and she went throu^ 
^cr entire repertoire of phrases for Helen's entcl 
tainmcnt. A curious scene it was when Lewis i 
turned: Polly was giving all her attention to Heleri 
"Trying," Lewis said, "to team new words an] 
phrases," as if she only cared for those she couU 
learn from Helen. "II I were only sure the biri 
wouldn't attack me," 

"The bird will not interfere with you, Ixwis, s 
long as you don't come near me. Bui she is cic 
very jealous, and can only have one love at a timi 
and will not suffer any rivalry, so keep away." 

The last remark did not altogether please ] 
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tempted by the grectiitward and by the slindy mIIcB 
leading no doubt to the walerV ed^c. Both wcri 
anxioas to ocplore, to infc&tigati: and admin: (.bciH 
little domain— II month's domain, for by Ujc end c 
the month it seemed to them that they muat rctun 
to town. Lewis had pictures to paint, but for i 
month they would be all alone with the hoalc9, thq 
views, and tlic sketch-bookit. 

"And A vicious parrot," Lewis said. "A bird thaQ 
threatens to monopolise you, darling. My 
rivol; will there be any others?" 

Helen did not answer as he expected <the would— 
"TTiere can never be anybody but you" — she mercM 
turned the conversation, saying that she was tmiptcd 
to walk out. "But you see, dear, I've only slippcn 
on, silk stockings, a chemise and a dressing-gown J 
Vnu see, I'm nearly undressed. You want mc to g 
hack to bed for you to llnish your drawing." 

Lewis admitted that he would like to have anotbed 
half-hour's sitting, hul he, too, was captured by tha 
scents that came up from die flowers, and tbc hixtt 
of tlie bees seeking hoticy from larkspur to holly- 
hock. 

"How strong and sweetly the stocks smell I" 4hi 
said. "I think we might go a litdc way." 

"Yes, let us go a Itttic way and talk to the garJ 
dencr yonder. There may be a boat-house, and tbq 
air is so pleasant in the shady alley, and you are s(fl 
pleasant to walk with," he said, cortsciou!< of th^ 
presence of her body under the long blue tea-gown. 

The alley they were in was shaded by willows oi^ 
one side and by an occasional elm on the other, ; 
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pleiisaat path extending one whole readi of tho 
Thames. It seemed comnionplace to her to say that 
it was exquisite to walk !n this t'rcsh monimg air by 
the river after t love night. Yet the words were on 
their lips — on his, perhaps, more often than hers, for 
she wa» more content thao he was to enjoy without 
speech. He would have Itked her to speak, for not to 
speak seemed to him a little c>'nical. That was the 
one fault he had to find with Helen. She yielded her 
body, but not her soul — nt least, not as completely 
as he had expected she would, as other women had. 
And presently she seemed lo him unduly loquacious 
with the gardener, asking for tiresome ioformafion 
about the strawberries that were over, and tlie 
peaches that were ripening. Was it not enough to 
know that he would send in some peaches? Of what 
concern of theirs was it to learn the precise relation- 
ship of the peach to the nectarine? The gardener 
was anxious to conduct them through his garden to 
show them some carnations — a new flower of his own 
invention — ^and Helen would have followed him, but 
Lewis said; "Somebody Is alwap stealing you from 
me. It began early in the morning with the parrot, 
now it Is the gardener." 

A change came into her face, and they turned 
back into the shade of the alley, the sun being un- 
comfortably hot in the open. Half its length was 
traversed without speaking, till, breaking the silence 
suddenly, Lewis said thatr a new idea for a picture 
had just come to him, and his idea was that Polly 
might conceive the idea of robbing Helen of her 
nightgown: "Stepping from her perch, the bird might 
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be draBgiiiK at your nigtitsown us if he liked ytn 
better without it. Another version of FragooaVdJ 
'La Chtmise Voice.' " 

"But Polly." Helen said, "unlike you, loves m^ 
for myself. I'm as much to Polly dressed, iis I am 
undressed." 

"And is it not the same with me?" Lmri* asked 
Helen was not sure. 

"If I weren't of an appearance that plet 
you " 

"But it is ycmr appearance that attracted the bin 
Polly can know nothing of your intellectual or monifl 
qualities." 

"It in just because PoUy knows nothing of ray" 
intellectual and moral r)ualitics that her love it 
deeper than any human love can he. All that Polly 
knows of me is the elemf^ntal substance — that whid 
a musician expresses, if he bavt genius." 

"Polly." he objected, "looks to you for food." 

"Vou heard Kate say that Polly will take fooa 
only from those she loves; even the templing spoon- 
ful of cocoa she'll upset if the hand (hat presents id 
be not agreeable to her." 

"But how quickly Polly changes her aSection; bei 
mistress is already forgotten." 

"It would seem to nic," Helen answered, "that isr^ 
another reason for my belief in the fundamental na- 
ture of an animal's love. Polly lives in the prcKnt, 
free from recollection, and undisturbed with nope of 
a future. The actual moment is the only moment 
Her love is undivided, but youre " 

"And yours? Is it altogether divorced 
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manory and imaginations that outstrip reality?" lie 
inlerjcttcd. 

"I'crlupa ! should have said man's," she replied. 
"Wc arc considering love in the abstract. Let us 
detach ourselves from our circumstances, and sec 
uuriielvcs a little as God sees us." 

"How does God see us?" he asked. 

"He would begin hy recognising the fact that 
Polly does not stx in mc (be making of a picture," 

"Therefore Polly docs not appreciate you as 1 
do," be replied. "She doesn't discriminair. She 
merely loves. So in your view, then, the artist is the 
most imperfect of alt lovers?*' 

"Necessarily," she said, "for he sees beyond the 
womao. Perhaps the perfect lover will nc\-er be 
found in reasotiahle raan. Now I come to (hinic of 
it, there would be a better chance of finding him 
in the unreasonable"; and laughing at her own 
dmughts, she began to tell of a friend of hers, a dis- 
illusioned woman who had fled from London to a 
lonely country-house, stored with books, music, pic- 
tures, with all things that appertain to art, and how 
while gazing on some marble, or twanging an old- 
time melody on the cithern, she was startled from 
her sad reverie by a man crashing through the sky- 
light of her studio. As she was about to ring for 
help, the sudden Intruder rose to his feet, and begged 
of her not to summon her servants. He was not 
hurt. "But the shock?" she said. "A mere noth- 
ing," he rephed. "I'm used to worse shocks than 
the last"; and, sitting by her side, he told her how 
he had determined to discover the one woman who 
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could give him perfect love^ and had sought her alfl 
over the world, through the Easit and In dceix 
Africa. Me had even ventured a» far as the NorcEij 
and South Poles in search of the one human soul 
and body decreed to him from all eternity- "Witl 
out finding her?" she said. "Without liitding her,*9 
he answered, and when they looked into each olher'i 
eyes it seemed to them that the great luvcrt of all 
(ime had met at last And so that he mt^ht uppn 
ciatc her as she appreciated him, she poured intc 
his cars a moving account of her flight from Lon 
don, and how she had hoped to obtain (orgetfulncj 
in art of one who had not proved as perfect in lovQ 
as he had imcc teemed la be. No more ^vorda werd 
spoken. Words were lost in the con\-ii:tian thad 
each had discovered Elystum in the other, and fog 
a week each lived absorbed in the other till kccperjJ 
from a neighbouring lunatic asylum arrived wtthi 
handculfs. "A dangerous madman." they told (hq 
tady, and congratulated her on her escape, as thcw 
got their prisoner into the carriage. 

".•\ very unfeeling story," Lewis exclaimed, 
strangely unHuitable for a honeymoon," he muttered, 
and his thoughts went hack to Lucy, to her jnTced 
Idndty nature, and be remembered with a pang thaH 
ho abandoned her for one who, though she had hil 
in his arms all night, seemed further from him than 
any other woman he bad ever known. Maybe thaS 
tvas why he took her in his arms again and kissed 
her passionately, 

"lielcn, darling, why did you tell me that ■roryfl 
Am I a madman?" 
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"My dnr Lewis, ynu take things so »enousIy; all 
great passions arc allied to mndncsa. You're a mad- 
man in your art and In your love"; and not know- 
ing whac to mikc of her, he began thinking of hts 
art 

But she knew how to uncreatc the mood that she 
had created in him, and die suggestion that they 
might iit together on a bench melted ir nearly away; 
Lucy was again iorgotten in tlic course of the con- 
versation that ensued rvgarding the drawing he had 
begun, and in the questions that ahe adroitly put to 
him, whether her ligurc would be of use to him; 
whctlier he could paint from her better than from 
any other model he had seen, even the French 
models. 

"But no figure that I have ever seen is as per- 
fect as yours." 

"But there are imperfections?" she said. ".Am I 
not too thin in the amis?" and he answered that 
there were certain thinnesses in the shoulder-blades, 
but if these were filled in she would lose a great 
deal in character, though she might gain a linle in 
beauty. "Your shoulders are beautifully shaped, as 
beautiful as any, and your breasts are small." 

"Too small?" 

"Breasts are never too small. Your breasts are 
good," he said. 

"But you have seen better?" she answered. 

"It would not be true to say that I have seen 
better. I may have seen breasts as shapely, but in 
an artist's eyes the gift of beautiful breasts is not 
the supreme gift. Beautiful breasts are necessary; 
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liUl it IB not the benuty of breasts that compels my 
wander, but the belly when it is beautiful, the low 
vault riling imperceptibly and in such CJiucL arctu- 
tecturc that 1 think of Euclid. Either one is crazed 
iritb the benuty of the human body or ooe has ao 
eya for it, as tome have no cars for ma&ic; but if 
one sees it, what enchantment one gets from observ- 
ing it, and o( all in a woman like you. Were it my 
fate to see you borne away by angels, the spring of 
your hips would be before nic always, and the 
smooth thighs that support the body, the small knees 
of such simple form " 

"Why arc my knees simple?" she asked. 

"Because," he answered, "they are free from un- 
necessary detail. In you there are no broken lines. 
The line undulates from the hip to the ankle, simple 
in its variety. Your feet arc mimclcs; long and nar- 
row, the second toe longer than the big toe, as it 
always is in statues, but never in common nature. 
Ynur head is in keeping with your figure. A small 
rounded head crowned with gold. There is a Greek 
marble like you by Lysippus, I think, one of the 
late Greek sculptors before art fell into decadence. 
His Venus had no more hips than you. A Vcnuft 
of pleasure rather than o( maternity. It was her 
helly that set me thinking of yours. The same 
rhythms, the same proportions, the same navel, a 
gem carved Inward with cunning hand, and finely 
set." 

"I've nercr thought much about my belly." 

"That was on account of the word I" he inter- 
jected. 
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"But when I look over ray sbauldtr," she cootin- 
ued, "my back socnis shapely enough." 

"Lyiippus must have torcsccn your back," he uid. 

"My back, perhaps; hut my arms and shmildera 
arc wraggy. aren't thty?" 

"Not scrag£\-. but delicate ia their thinness, 
which is quiic different." And he swore to her that 
he would not have her arnu otherwise than as they 
were; nor her hands, though her hands were not as 
dtstinguUhed aa her feet; still, there were beautiful 
lines in them. 

"It 19 pleasant," she said, "to hear how others sec 
us, but in a quiet alley like this by the rivxr-side one 
should He thinking of the round spots of light on 
the pathway and the twittering of the birds in the 
IcavKS rather than of hclIiM. Llitcn! That bird has 
a denr little song. Do you know what bird it is?" 

Lewis thought it was a willow wren, and Helen 
reproved the answer, which she said was casual. A 
niati with so keen an interest in anatomical subjects 
could only be faintly interested in bird-life, "You 
ice willows and you hear a bird, and have read of 
willow wrens, hut you can't tell me if die bird has 
a long or a short tail- Yoii are tliinking of — Mod- 
esty forbids me to say of what you are thinking," 

"All that I told you," he said, "of your Hgurc was 
the artist's appreciation of It, but had I known that 
you desired to hear the lover's, I should have gmti- 
Jied you, imitating a lunatic, your ideal lover." 

She had to pacify him. 

"You are curious to know of what 1 was thlnk- 
ii]g when you asked the name of the bird; I will 
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tell jrou. I waft thinking of the (]uiet, moist atrooi- 
pberE of this rivcr-sitJe lavrn, and of a picture of 
you cnwrBing from the screening willowi, a bather. / 
one foot on tfie low bank, supporting Ucraelf, ane| 
hand on a willow branch," 

"The light changes in tlic open air/' she said, and 
he answered thut it did. except on grey days. But 
the artiar's difficulties were not fimitcd to a changing 
lijjht. To render tlie woman attractive it would be 
ncte»ary that she should be well within the picture. 
"There must be atmosphere between her and tlic 
spectator," he sn'ui, "and to draw a naked woman ist I 
[UjScult, but to draw her in the atmosphere is ten I 
times more difficult." 

"How interesting art lis when one comes to under* 
stand the difficulties with which the artist has to 
contend," Lady Helen said; and during luncheon 
Lewis began to talk more freely of his art. suying J 
that modem art was more personal than ancient — - 1 
more ioumalfstlc The individual had no thoughtl 
for himself in ancient Egypt; he was only aware of T 
himself as part of a community, and ligs were prob- I 
ablv sold in Memphis to a nlual. Even the Greek J 
artists sought the type much more than the lodi-i 
vidual. and the secularisation of life and art have] 
continued till both life and art have become inco-| 
herent zigzags, observing no order, obedient to i 
rule." 

Helen liad never heard anyone xsthetJctse before, 1 
and she at once became a listener whose intcnmcss 
(laticrcd Lewis and beguiled him onward. That the 
Renaissance owed a great deal to antiquity is one of 
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ble," he added; and he began to tell Helca thai 
Hhc waa in hii eyes a rcsnrrcction of nncicnr. beaut) 
Breaking o(i suOJeal)', he said: "Perhaps yoo havi 
found the realisation of your ttory in mc. I am niBd 
in front uf a well-proportioned rhythmical belly, and 
am not ashamed of my madness," 

Her eyes were filled with wonder, for she had no| 
heard these things before, and possessed by u grcal 
curiosity to understand, she said: "But, Lewis, whjj 
do you say that from the fifteenth century onwardi 
there arc not six women in art diat represent female* 
beauty?" 

"I said, Helen, that there arc not six in which the 
artist attempted to tell more than he saw in i 
indi\-idual, and I doubt if there be six. The fin 
Venus is BottlccUi'i), but she stands on a shell, if I 
remember rightly. There may be some art-bookj 
bcTc that will help us." And they admired the hai 
somely bound books on the dilfcrent tables. "Mn 
Cartwright seems to be a woman of taste and cuh 
ture," Lewis said; "and I suppose Kate can pve i 
the keys of these bookcases." 

"Here is a Life of ButticcU'i, and hts works,^ 
Helen said. "And here arc the works of Titian i 
VeroDcsc and of Tintoretto. We have cverythinj 
wc require for the prosecution of our inquiry. Bo^ 
ticelli, you said, was the first to paint Venus?" 

'*yes, he goes back to the fifteenth century, to thd 
end of the century. There was very little paintinfl 
before the end of the fifteenth century, and h^ 
abandoned painting, I believe, and become vtry 
pious." 
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'SprioKtide* "; and Lewis pointed out to Helea thn 

women, "rficir hands rai»cd and their fingers inttr-l 
locked, jMicine to a rhythm, while behind them in] 
the baclqjround is the Spring herself, watchful, be- 
nigo, and tad " 

"Why aad?" Helen asked. 

And I^wta answered: "She is quick with child,!! 
and whoBocvcr is qviick Is sad; there is something: 
of you, Helen, in that mad figure in the spottedl 
dress whom the fauti would embrace" 

"Go on talking, Lewis ; I like to hear you" ; and^l 
feeling as if he were speaking out of an inspiration,| 
he began tu tell how life had begun to return to the^ 
world in tlic fifteenth century, and how Botticelli' 
was the tir»t harbinger of the spring, saying that, 
)ust as the birds know by instinct whtn the rain is 
about to fall, and when the lime has come to leave ■ 
their summer haunts, Botticelli seemed to have re-fl 
ceived premonitions of the spring that was about tol 
break upon the world. Be this as it may, he coqM 
not keep the spring out of his work even when paint'd 
ing Madonna*— women with a look of surpri-ie mm 
their eyes, we know not whctlier Id call it gladnessl 
or sorrow, sorrow rather than gladness, for they) 
arc not sure that they have not come before tfaeirl 
lime. "It is a wonderful thought to ponder," Lcwil 
said, "whether Botticelli was conscious of the spring 
that was breaking, or if he only knew it instinc- 
tively," and said he would like to believe that Bot-j 
ticcUj was aware of the estraordinary circunistano 
of the world in which he lived; but he admttt 
that a contemporary never knows If he be living i 
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and eatyn pouring into the quiet wood. Yet did 
picture, he affirmed, did not accm to him to UcJc 
5ynthe«is- It all nue, be said, out of 3 Mn>;te tlinughl,! 
dSiii the mind was not distracted by convicting thintts;! 
yet it would be difficult to say how this unity h^dj 
been obtained: whether it had been gotten by thfl 
all-pervading languor or by the doininalinR figurcH 
of Spring herself, heavy with child, at the cdjfe ofl 
the tilmy wood — a strange and mournfid fiBurc. whuT 
overlooks the glad pageant apparently without vxM 
ing it, yet conscious of it. All we can say is that th^ 
gesture of one hand seems to imply something Icj 
than a benediction — a sort of acquiescence. 
it be 10," the hand says. 

And becoming interested in tiiis strange painterd 
whose handicraft wassuflrcient (when it was hit) t^ 
keep the legend out of sight, and to charm us witic 
the beauty of the thing represented, Helen askci^ 
Lewis to tell her some story relating to bis lifcj 
Lewis ariswcrrd bcr that, just as harsh winds lurk 
shout the frontiers of spring ready to cut down thd 
blossom, so it is In the lives of men; and he tntd hefl 
haw Botticelli's art had been blighted by the influJ 
encc of 3 monk, one named SBvonaruIn, who hatcm 
the spring days and all their concomitants — Iaugh-1 
ter, dancing, kisses, and wine; one who sought tiu 
drive the world back unto prayers and repcntancca 
and Botticelli would have destroyed lus picture on 
Venus returning from the underworld if it had nod 
passed out of his possession. "His last years, Helen,* 
were spent thinking bow he might save his stiuf 
depicting Dante's hell." 
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"How wonderful ['* Htlcn cried; nnti encouraged 
hy tlte interest she showed in his wordv, Lcwts spoke 
of the great Pope that had lived at that time, Al- 
exander VI. — "One," be said, "who knew that the 
world had had cjiough of the Middle Ages; and 
fcarinjt lest the friar's influence miRht brinn about 
It revival of them, he signed the decree for his burn- 
ing with three disdplcs." 

"But, Lewis, you siiid (hat no inao h conscious of 
the value and the potenc)' of the circumstances amid 
which he Vivn. Do yon believe thai i'\le::ander VI. 
was an exception, and that be foresaw in Savonarola 
3 return to cliildishness?" 

Lewis answered her, saying that wc do not know 
what is passing in the heart of berwho is talking to 
B9, "Hdw. then," he askcfl, "can we tell what passed 
in the heart of a man wlio died four hundred years 
ago? bur this we do know — that be burnt Savo- 
narola and bis disciples with him," And the twain 
passed on to Titian, who, I^cwis satd, had been from 
the beginning enchanted and beguiled by bis vision 
of women's curving bodies. He laid his vision down 
in open landscapes, whitlicr satyrs came from neigh- 
bouring thickets, and in richly tapestried saloons, 
on couches spread with Hne linen, where lying at 
length she could listen at case to the music a young 
man was playing on an organ. In another picture, 
by the same master, two women listen by a well to 
the tinkling of a guitar that accompanies the song 
of some entreating cavalier. Sexual reveries, Lewis 
averred these pictures to be; beautiful, of course; 
yet he could not help feeling that the great painter 
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had pursued a fleeting phantom, till in it sudden da 
tacbment of the scoses he saw two vomen sealed] 
one on tlic ground dad in great rohcs, the ott 
nuked on t!ic edge of the well, poised in it movemenl 
iyrlcat as a swallow's flight. The picture has heed 
named, he said, "Sacred and Profane Love," whie 
ihows how little the art of painttitt; nrny be underii 
stood, for it is certain that Titian's mind, whilq 
painting this picture, was possessed only of a pun 
desire to represent life in all its fulness and beaut^ 
— the divine essence nither thin the actual manifci^ 
taiion. "Dearest Lewis," Helen murmured; 01 
Lewis aslccd her if it were not a temptation 
believe that while paintini; ttiis picture Titian laS 
looked back to Botticelli's timid Venus, saying 1 
himself, "His was the bud, mine is the blow 
flower." 

In works of the highest inspiration, Lewis said; 
the artist is always detached from his subject. Hffl^ 
was moved tn ihink this detachment the supreme in- 
spiration, and he spoke again of the women couchant 
and sleeping, Titian's or Giorglone's, no matter 
which, as sexual reveries, whereas in the figure 
beside the well there Is nothing personal. By 
nothing personal he meant that it contained noth- 
ing of the artist's daily nature, but was lifted abo\i 
it, beyond his desires, his dreams, beyond even 
his aspirations. And it hc'mg within the schemes on 
Providence to sec woman glorilicd at that mometitJ 
Titian was chosen as her moutlipiccc:. We 1 
therefore admin: and ponder on this picture, but w3 
should nut try to seek a mcaninif that may be con^ 
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fined into words and phrases. . . . The meaning of 
a great picture is in the heart; It speaks )n an Inner 
sense, like flowerei'St rises to the conditionof music"; 
and the Rcnafssancc, having obtained from Titian 
a representation of woman 10 the t'uUiuss and per- 
Icction of her beauty, did not seek again to inspire 
an artist in that direction. "Nature," he affirmed, 
"never repeats herself." And he reminded Helen 
that Kaphac! had cuntinued the pagan tradition of 
the Rcnaiifsiince, painting his mistress as Mary 
Mother, surrounding her with beautiful children, so 
tliat she might seem more bcauliful, creating a new 
type of woman, but no supreme Hong like the woman 
at the well. Lewis thought a while, and admitted that 
he could not remember a Venus among Raphael's 
works. "There is," he said, "the Galatea; but we 
may pass her by, and say that the desire to represent 
abstract beauty seems to has'e faded from man's 
mind, till it was revived by Ingres in a pose invented 
by him, or gathered from a Greek vase and modified 
to his own purpose." He asked Helen what age she 
would put upon the child from whose shoulder water 
Hows from the canted uni. Helen answered about 
fifteen; but to Lewis she represented a child of thir- 
teen or fourteen — not more than fourteen. "A 
child of fourteen," he said, "seen with the mind's 
eye"; and on these words he lay back In his chair 
so that he might think better. "Yes," he said, 
"there Is one more Venus. Ingres's pupil, his fol- 
lower, his disciple, CabaneJ, certainly devised a 
Venus — a Parisian Venus, but still a Venus"; and 
he described to Helen the woman that the wave 
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carries up on to riic sbore vibrating from thu di»^ 
tended toe to the arm outstretched beyond the hcadL 
the fingers twisted in tlic coiU of hair. "The Icfq 
arm h thrown across her fnce. and out of its shndoAv 
wc sec the laoghing face — laughing at what? Ad 
the wiv« weeping on the shore, Swinburne wouI(C 
have un think. Be thia as it may, it ts a pcrfccd 
illustration of the Iine&: 



The Cupids with which he has Blled the air, rtjoic 
ing nnd blowing conch shells, do not draw attennoi 
from elic woman's beauty. His subject was woman*i^ 
beauty in all its attributes and perfections, and In 
might have been better to let the smglc figure tel' 
its own itury. CabnncI was not as grcm an artitt i 
Ingres. Lefcbvre, who used to correct in the schooQ 
in the Passage de.i Panoramas, pauittid a wom 
afloat in a cloud — a beautiful pose, a lovely idea, bqn 
insufficiently executed. As t said this momin]], 
man, if he perceives the beauty of the human formJ 
is crazed with it, just as men who hear sound 
arc craved with music, and never happy cKCepn 
when admiring it. I am like that, Helen, and i 
beg of you ro take olf those vain garments, fo^ 
T would contimic the sketches that I began this mom4 
ing." 

"But you began them in my bedroom," she «ld, 
"and I'olly cannot endure you in my bedroom. She 
is like that with cveryHody she loves, Kati: rcUs nw 
but quite possibly in any odier room " 
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"Then I will draw you in this room." 

"But aomcliody wi]l come in, Izwis, I " 

"No, wc cut! lock the door." 

"Wait till I fetch Polly"; and Helen went out 
and brought rhc bird back with her cooing softly and 
climbing up tbt cngc for Helen to scratch her hc;id. 

"I think the bird should remain m her cage, or it 
will be impossible for mc to draw.*' 

"She'll nor attack you." she answered, "if you 
don't come too near rae," and she took nut the. bird 
and allowed Polly to climb on to her shoulder. 

"Poilyl Your claws arc too siinrp, Polly! I shall 
hiivfl to put you back into your cage." 

"It's a pity the bird is so sasTigc," Lewis said; 
"wtdi a more docile parrot I might discover a pose ; 
pur her back into her cage and lean over it with a 
piece of apricot between your teeth." 

"Bcagty and the bird," she said; "do you remem- 
ber Rossctti's sonnet?" He was too busy drawing 
to remember sonnets, and when Helen could keep 
the pose no longer he satd that without the bird he 
might discover a pose that expressed Helen. He 
could do nothing as long as the bird wns present. 

She said she would keep the bird quiet, and he 
answered that It was not the bird's restlessness, hut 
the bird herself. "You see, Helen, the subject is 
you, not you and the bird. 1 must get another piece 
of paper." 

"You'll shut the door after you. I'll lock it to 
make sure and open it to three knocks." 

"Well, I wasn't long," he said. "I hope Mrs. 
Cartwright won't mind my using her things"; and 
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be tot down in frnnt of a ilnwtng-board on whid 
he had pinned a sliect of Whatman. 

"Move about," he said: "don't think o( me. 
ehsll sec something presently"; and he watched hci^ 
iigure, "a sort of visible music," it seemed to him 
tu be, and it was not long befarr she took a |i04e that 
was very nc;irly what he was seckjn;{ for; he had 
caught her leaning against a cahincr on which stooi'~ 
a large majntica vase, and rcmcmliering at the samq 
moment the youth gathering grapes in the Botticellf 
picture, he said to himself: '"lliat vase shall be the 
god Pan." "Now, Helen, drop the righl leg and 
stand an the left: raise your hand to gatbcr fruit 
in tlic vine above your bead. I think I've got the 
pose," he said, "in which all your beauty appears. 
Some silken folds about tbc dropping knee and thigh 
will add to it. A goblet in your right hand, * '" 
which you wilt squeeze the juice of the i;>^pcSt will 
explain the Idea. My idea of you transpires in thad 
pose. Now, before we lose it. Don't try to holq 
up your hand any longer; you will tire yourself, 
must give you something to hold on to by to-mor« 
row, a string lixed somewhere. Now, don't mow 
for ten minutes; ten minutes arc all I ask." At t 
end of ten minutes he asked her if she could holdj 
up her hand to gather the grape* that were supposed 
to be growing on the trellis above her. She raised 
her arm, and he saidi "How long can you hold ifl 
so?" I 

"Two or three minutes, perhaps," she answcredji 
and he said that three or four minutes would faq 
long enough. 
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Ait a hole could not be bored through die ceiling to 
let a cord through for Helen to hold on by, a car- 
penter wus sent tor, and after n grcut dcul of talk 
lie ftecmed to understand what was required, and re- 
turned with an upright and a eross-bcam with a 
hook in it, to which he attached a piece of rope. 
The upright was placed iigainst the wall, and the 
rope fell over Helen's shoulder, 

"He isn't such a fool jis we thought he was," 
Lewis whispered to Helen. 

"You see, sir, it is quite strong. The lady needn't 
be afraid to cling on by it." 

"I believe he thinks you are an acrobat," Lewis 
said as soon as the carpenter left the room. "And 
now, Helen, we'll begin." And he began what is 
known in the schools as an "academy," which he 
said he would square out on to a canvas. Three- 
quarters of an hour passed away, and so absorbed 
was he In his work that he did not see that Helen 
was losing consciousness. 

"Those who aren't used to sitting . . ." he said. 
"I should have been more watchful." 

"Get me a little water; I shall be all right pres- 
ently, and bring me a shawl." 

After half an hour's rest she resumed the pose and 
was able to hold it for about twenty minutes longer. 

"I've done pretty well," he said; "three-quarters 
of an hour and twenty minutes — an hour and five 
minutes in all. All the movement is there, and the 
proportions, I think; we shall see to-morrow how 
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it TCorka oub And now, Hdeo, ilear, get on your 
clothes, and I will take you for a row on the river. 
Anti while you are tIrcssinK I will write to Ljondon 
for a canvan- You arc five feet Jicven, and there 
must be -liix inches at the bottiim of the ciovas and 
eiyhtcen at the top. I shall require an eight-foot 
canvas. Ji there is too much, a piece csn be tiikcn 
oU. It is ea&ier to take ofif a piece than to add one. 
Fright feet by five feet. If you'll sit tOKnorrow for 
three half-hoars, I ^hall be quite sure of my draw- 
ing, and to complete the drawing, to get all the 
modelling, a drawing from which I ihall be able En 
point, three or four more aitdngs will be required. 
But [ shall have to make a separate drawTng of the 
head." 

"But will you put my head upon this figure?" 
Lewis said he hud only been thinking of the pic- 
ture as a work of art, without a thought of the con- 
vemiunal proprtedes; and later in tlie afternoon, 
while paddling up and down the river from lock to 
lock, they talked of the picture in the maldna — bow 
the drawing had came right from the very first, the 
movement and the proportions. Her figure had in- 
spired him as he expected tt would. He had always 
wished to draw from somebody like her, aod at Inst 
he had fuund his modcL The only point he had 
any doubt about was the drapery. Without some 
drapery the picture would seem a little naked. AD 
rlic old masters painted draperies from their draw- 
ings, and after the sittine they went up to London 
to 5cck for some soft silken or satin mntcrial that 
would reveal rather than hide the shape of the Vtmb. 
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And the very stufi needed to clothe Helen's thifjh 
with elegance was caught sight of in a shop wmdow. 
Her nnn upheld this fortuiious dniper^, in the 
representation oF which Lewis opcclcd to meet with 
many checks. But he met with none; fuld niter fold 
came together, and steppinf; back so that he might 
obtain a better view of his work, he said: "Halcyon 
days I But benentb this calm a storm may be brew- 
inn." 

Helen answered that one must not foresee mis- 
fortune, "else it will come"; and her words seemed 
to Lewis like a prophecy, for at the end of the week 
tlicy were fulfilled. 

He took up his palette one morning with reluc- 
tance, feeling diat some of the life of tlie picture had 
lied from it during the night. He could pat on paint 
here and there, but his brush could not create; and 
feeling that he was merely daubing canvas he said 
to Hcbint "I'm feeling a little stale. I'd like to put 
this picture aside for a day or t^vo, and to draw you 
in some other pose In the interval. There is one that 
remains in my mind, the parrot walking up the bed 
to nestle herself under your chin. Tliere was a 
pretty movement in the ann: we spoke of la chem'tic 
volec" He would like to do a drawing, 3 pastel, 
a water-colour. He might see the Bacchante in a 
different light to-morrow. 

The hope took him out of bed next morning 
quickly. He was loath to leave his bed to see his 
picture, but there was no help for it. After all, 
there was nothing derogatory to Helen in the action, 
Helen was his picture, and his picture was Helen; 
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and with these excuici on hi» Itps, he harried to i 
great disappointment. His picture sctmcA to htm 
more critc und cominonplate than it bud done the 
day before, and falttng mto his chair he ait with his 
back to his picture, his heart brimmed with melon- 
cboty. And scring what had befallen him, Helen 
dcflarcd the picture to be a masterpiece, and he put 
some vine leaves in her hair: he thought these an 
improvement But next day he took them out, and 
his discontent finding its way into Helen's mind, she 
wearied of the labour of sitting, and said; 

"Lewis, don't you think it is rime wc were mar- 
ried?" 

"Of course I do, Helen. I've thtiught «> all 
along"; and then, feeling that he must not betray 
too much eathusiasm for marriage, lest she should 
come to look upon bis picture as a failure, he saf- 
fcred his voice to drop into a soberer tone. "We've 
been here now nearly three weeks," he said, "and 
how would it he for our future if we were discov- 
ered here?" He regretted his words, feeling they 
had let out lo her his moral (.-owardicc. "She is 
turning mc over in her mind," he said to himself; 
but in truth she was not thinking of him at all, but 
nf a letter to her father, which she would write after 
the wedding. 

"There must be a registry office in Twidtcnham," 
she said, and they went out to seek one after lunch- 
eon; and finding one, were told that if they had 
lived in the district fifteen days, and gave notice that 
day, they could be married the day after to-morrow 
by special license. They were lold that, being Brit- 
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ish subjcctSi there would be no necessity for them to 
procure birth ccrttfiratea, "which was," Hflcn said, 
and Lewis agreed with h'cr, "very lucky," for it 
would take a long time before they could produce 
theirs. 

Very little more was said during the cour3e of 
their walk to "The Willows," and the next day Lewis 
cuuld not paint. Nor could he draw; and when 
Helen asked him the cause of his disquiet he said; 
"We are about to take a great step; everything will 
be different to-morrow when we return from that 
little office. . . ." He stopped suddenly, and she 
answered that it would be pleasant being married, 
settling up with her father and mother, who she 
had no doubt would condone her conduct; and im- 
perceptibly their talk glided into dreams of how 
their life would plan out, and how they would man- 
age it. "Something might happen yet to prevent 
our marriage," Helen said. Lewis wondered at her 
audacity; but nothing happened, and they returned 
to "The Willows," having come to a decision that 
for the time being they could not do better than to 
live in the Vale. 

"You like the house?" Lewis said, and she an- 
swered that she did, but she would miss the parrot. 

"That horrid bird that bit my ear," Lewis inter- 
jected, but their laughter was forced. Already they 
were conscious that they were no longer the same as 
they were yesterday. It seemed that marriage had 
even changed their identities. Each was conscious 
of another self and of another attitude towards life, 
and life seemed to have changed towards them. All 
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reality (ceincd to hwc paned out of "Tlie Willowf," 
just OS ic had out of the picture. Helen sugKestcd 
thar they should remain &o, so thnt Lcwiii might Hn- 
Uh hb picture; but I^wltt i)i<i not know haw long it 
would take to finish it. "You sec, a picturr of thou 
dimensions would take a long time. Perhaps if it 
Wi» laid aside and taken up agitin it would be bettetr." 

"Kave yoti got any orders?" she asked, and the 
question made plain the new relntiotis they had en- 
tered into one to the other. Hi.>i money was her 
money, her money was his. She had Kve hundred a 
year of her onm, which was fortunate, for be could 
not •lupporc her upon his painting in any way in 
which she would be comcnt to live. There was Car- 
ver's portrait, M'hich he would have to begin the 
moment he returned to London. Me wrote to him 
asking when he would be able to sit, informing him 
at the same time of his marriage; and when they 
arrived ot the Vale it was pleasing to find several 
presents from the Carver famHy, One had sent him 
a Rockingham tea-service — "A very prett)- one. 
too," he said; "1 saw ir in the shop." Mrs. Carver 
.sent Lady Helen a I'Vench clock — two nude figures 
on either side, the woman showing a back view very 
modestly, the man bending over the clock to whisper 
the time in her ear. 

"Bed-time," Helen suggested, and they laughed 
and turned to the present that the young ladies had 
sent them. 

"We must ask them to dinner. Y'ou'Il think tbem 
rather vulgar people, but they arc important, and 
there js a whole tribe of Car\'ers — Benjamina, 
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reality seemed to ha/n passed outoF "The Willows/* 
just ai it had out of the picture. Helen xugeuted 
ihnt ilicy should remain so, so ibat In-cwis miyht fin- 
ish his picture; but Lewis did not know how loag it 
would take to linifth it. "You see, « picttin: of those 
dimcniiioRS would take a lon{[ time. Perhaps if it 
was laid aside and taken up again ir would be better.'* 

"Have you got sny orders?" !>hc asked, and die 
question made plain the new mlatians they had en- 
tered Into one to tlic other. His money was her 
money, her money was bis. She had five hundred a 
year of her uwn, which was fortunate, for he could 
not support her upon bis painting in any way in 
which she would be content to live. There was Car- 
ver's portrait, which he would have to begin the 
moment he rctnmcd to Luntlon. He wrote to him 
asking when be would be able to sit, mfomiing him 
at the same time of his marriage: and when they 
arrit-ed at the Vale it was pleasing to find several 
presents from the Car^'cr family. One bad sent him 
a Roclcinghani tea-scrvicc — -*'A very pretty one, 
too," he said; "I saw it in the shop." Mrs. Carver 
sent Lady Helen a French clock — two midc figures 
on either side, the wuman showing a back view very 
modestly, the man bending over the clock to whisper 
the time in her ear. 

"Bed-time," Helen suggested, and they laughed 
and turned to the present that the young Indies had 
sent them. 

"Wc must ask them to dinner. You'll think them 
rather vulgar people, hut they ar« important, and 
there i! a whole tribe of Carvers — Benjamins, 
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overjoyed at presenting her daughter with another 
five hundred pounds- It never rains but it poura, 
and the Carver fatntty proved such a y;rcat success 
in the Academy that LewJi hud more work on Ins 
biindi than be had time to execute. He made a 
great deal of money during these first years of nat- 
ried life, and he could h»vc made a great deal more 
if he had consented to devote htm&cif entirely to 
portrait painting, but he wished to become a mem- 
ber of the Academy, and bis election would be ad- 
vanced were he to exhibit a picture. No picture 
could be devised more likely to attract the atten- 
tion of the whole town than the one he had begun 
in the Twickenham villa — the Bacchante leaning 
against the statue of Pan, gathering grapes over her 
head. 

"But if it should become known that you sat for 
the picture?" Lewis asked. 

"Bur what docs it matter if it does become known? 
The news will only scn'c to make the picture more 
remarkable," she replied; and having obtained in 
the last two years a greater mastery over his mate- 
rial than he had ever possessed before, he was able 
to finish the picture without difficulty, all of it but 
the head, for which he required some sittings, his 
wife's head being in such keeping with the figure 
that it could not be changed. "If we could get a 
description of the picture into the newspaper before 
the exhibition," be said; and Helen began a poem 
that evening, and Harding was invited to dinner to 
heap the poem at the cud of the week. The verse* 
were nut without merit, and Harding had no diffi- 
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"There they go(" Lady Marion cried to Mr. 
Ripple, who xccorapnnifd her. "More ahoclccd than 
I've ever SMo them before. AH their liirt they have 
IiecD looking for something to shcick them. WcU, 
they've Tuufid the real thing this time. Think, of ttl 
Painting his wife without a stitch of chtthtng on her, 
except a scarf f.ill!ng ahotit her thigh — only over 
one thigh, mind you, so I'm told. Helen ahvays 
liked cxhibitlni; herself. I remember her quarrelling 
with her dressmaker for not cutting her gowni low 
enough, and 1 dare say you remember how they 
always seemed on the point of escaping from the 
diamond star or arrow, and how frightened we 
used to he. I wonder if the Grandcrvillci, have seen 
the picture? Perhaps that is wby they were hurry- 
ing away. I must drop in ahoot tca-dme to hear 
what Henrietta has to say." 

"I'm afraid, Lady Marton, that yaii needn't 
go to your sister to hear about tliia picture; 
everybody is talking about it," the young, man re- 
plied. 

"Arc they really?" she answered. "Let u« has- 
ten, then"; and very .soon after they found thciii- 
selves among a group of acquaintances engaged in 
discussing if I,c\vis had not Battered hi.s wife's (igurt 
— her arms he had certainly. "Helen never had 
good arms, "somebody avouched," and her hands 
arc large, but tn the picture " 

"Her arms arc but a small portion of the plc- 
tnre," Lady Marion intcrjcrtcd; and criticism turned 
on Helen's tegs, and several ladies agreed aniung 
themselves that nobody had as beautiful feet. 
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"Helen's feet," said licr aunt, "are the inwt beau- 
tiful — I've never seen such beautiful fccti The 
feet in tht picture are certainly her IttL." 

At that niomcnr a broadly biiiJt, squarc-shoul- 
dercd man, with viwonar)* eyes, beckoned to Ripple, 
who, Inath to lose a word of Lady Marion's appre- 
ciation of her nJccc's bodily pcrfectiomt, obeyed 
Leek's surninoTis rcluL'lantly; but he obeyed it. Leek 
being un editor of cnintng importance— one who had 
been Bunimoneil from the chaste North to purify the 
sensual South, and the news that Lewis Scyrnour had 
painted his "Bacchante" from his wife seemed to 
him to be the very opportunity he needed. "The 
right of the artist to paint the naked should stir the 
heart of Purilan I^dnn, which is not dead, but 
vicepeth," he was muttering to himself when he 
caught sight of Ripple. 

"I'm sorrj' to call you a^vay from your friends," 
Mr. Leek began. 

"It doesn't matter," Ripple answered somewhat 
obsequiously; and the journalist asked him the 
name of the lady who seemed the principal of the 
group. 

"Lady Marion — Lady Helen Seymour's, aunt," 
Kipple answered. And Mr. Leek asked If she was 
not very angry at the scandal. 

"Scandal?" repeated Ripple. 

"You have heard, I suppose," Leek continued, 
"that " 

".\h, yes, of course I" Ripple Interjected, anxious 
to return to his friends. 

"It would be very interesting," Leek said, "to 
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have Ladjr Marion's views. She bos views, I sup- 
pose? Sbc cannnt be cbc than IndJgnaiU." 

"I don't diink tluit Lady Marion is ever very 
indignant at anything," Ripple replied. At which 4 
gloom overspread the journalist's face, and hc be- 
gan to spenk of the profligacy of great dties, and to 
Vent a theory that morality driven out of the city 
re1.ircs into the hills In hide itself omon^ the peas- 
antry, and tjjcn at last descends upon the city and 
destroys it. 

l-ady Marion h.id moved away with her friends 
Into the next jpillerj', and Ripple, seeing them do- 
part, yielded hliriself to Leek's iinporiunides. 

Leek would tike to walk round and sec the pic- 
tures with him, and to hear what he had to say; 
but It4pplc soon found that Leek's notion of appre- 
ciatini; pictures was to stand lyith his back to Uiera 
and to moralise, 

"The story that has reached me," he began, "is 
that Lewis Scyninuf insisted that his wife should tit 
naked for him for this picture, and if itils be true we 
have a very important matter to sctdc in the news- 
papers regarding marital rights. Has a husband a 
right to make his wife a gaiing-srock, and to draw 
her and to paint lier, and to uchtbit her nakednoss 
to the midliludc?" He averred that all right.mindcd 
people would say that marriage did not confer any 
stjth right; and he was sure that there were mniiy 
right-minded people who would regard such conduct 
a« sutTicicnl cause for a divorce. Tho courts would 
hold it to be cruelty to force a wife to stand naked 
and unashamed hour after hour. 
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"But, Mr. Lcck, it may havu been Lady Helen's 
own wish to sit for this picture." 

Leek had considered this possibility; but he soon 
recovered liimsclf, and answered that, if that were 
so, the moral degradation of London was even 
greater than he had supposed it to be; and, warming 
up to his subject, he declared that the exliibition of 
the "Bacdiante" raised a much larger issue than 
that of a husband's rights to obtain stttitiRH from his 
wife in u state of nalicdncss. The point that he 
would like tn see settled was the right of the artist 
to paint naked figures from naked human beings — 
a point that went to the very heart of social life. 
The County Council subventions schools of art, in 
which a naked man sits one week and a naked woman 
sits another wccll For classes composed of young 
men and young women. The money for the sup- 
port of these schools came out of the rates, there- 
fore the conscientious ratepayer was paying young 
girls to exhibit themselves naked to the inquiring 
eyes of ^rt students of both sexes. 

He was not at all certain that the ratepayer would 
not be justified in refusing to pay rates for such pur- 
poses on conscientious grounds; and he believed that 
an agitation could be set on foot to defend the con- 
scientious ratepayer. He believed, too, that he 
would find a very large mass supporting him in this 
matter. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and the Bishop of London would not be able to re- 
fuse to support him. He was not a friend of the 
Bishops; they were a pusillanimous lot. always with 
the majority. But he thought he could rouse them. 
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And tlii:re were many men on the Cownlf Council 

who, when ihcy got the matter well before tbcm. 
wouM see th»r thcy were nnt justified in voting for 
young girls In dcgraile tbcmBctves. 

"But would )'ou baoiih young male models from 
the schools of art?" 

"Not if females n-ere eaccltidcd from the schooU." 

"But the exclusion of the female will raise a very 
indignant protest." 

The remark caused some disquiet, and Leek 
thouuhc for 3 moment before he answered that the 
indignant protest wuuld have to be faced coura- 
geuusly. He was alway;; on the side of the oppressed ; 
and this much he was prepared tn admits— chat the 
naked male was not as tia)irant an appeal to the- 
female as the naked femulc was to the male. 

"You may be right, Mr. Leek, in that opinion; 
but as you are doi a woman you ainnot sfieak au- 
thoritari^'cly on the matlcr." 

"This, however, is certain," Leek continued, "that 
if the opporlunity be given to women to draw from 
a male or a female, you will find that they will 
choose the female." 

"Now there, Mr. Leek, I'm bound to say that I 
disagree with you, for if the model be an Italian 
youth you'll tind all die girls drawing in that class, 
a,nd the girl model almost deserted by her sex-" 

Ripple's statement carried the discussion into all 
sorts ui byways; and when tt returned (o the poiot 
from which it started, whctlicr the Stale shoatd pay 
money to support art schools In which young girU 
exhibited themselves naked. Leek said: "I put tt to 
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yop this way. Ripple — wc have been engaged Jn a 
cruvade against liie nionility of the music-hall, and 
with the help of the clergy wc liave forced the pri»- 
prietors to abolish promenades in which vicious 
women collcit. Of whuc use nill be tlie abiitlcion 
of tlic promenades If models arc paid by the County 
Council to -sit naked at classes composed of both 
sexes?" 

In argufricmv of this kind Scripture i& always 
quoted, and Ripple reminded Leek that our Lord 
Jesus Christ did nor encourage the Pharisees to 
stooc the woman taken in aduhery. He merely said : 
"Whoiioever is without sin amongst ye, let him cast 
the first stone." "And of what use would it be," he 
asked I--eek, "to drive the women out of the prome- 
nades into die streets unless they Were dri%'(:n out 
of the streets Into the river? And to do this," he 
urged, "would be most unchristian — so unchristian 
that he doubted very much if even a Bishop could 
agree that the crusade against vice should be pressed 
AS far as the river's bank. You see," he went on, 
"we live in an imperfect world, Mr. Leek; one that 
even jouroaiism has not succeeded in purifying as yet, 
and it is doubtful if it ever will." At which remark 
Leek laughed. He was neither stupid nor merce- 
nary, and being anxious to hear every side of the 
question, he listened to Ripple, who asked him If he 
were cjuitc sure that the Bishops would agree with 
him in this — that nakedness Is in itself sinful. 

"Nakedness may not be sinful in Itself," Leek re- 
plied, "but it leads to sin." Whereupon Ripple, 
who by this time had given up all hopes of rejoin- 
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tng Lady Marion, answered that the naked ncc» are 
the most moral. He irutajiCcJ tUc Zulus, and ts \ 
Leek had no facts wherewith to confute Rijiplc. he 
replied that the momlity ol' the unclothed was merely ! 
chat of animals. A good thing in its way, but unin* 
trrrsting compared with the higher morality which 
implied a luiowlcdgc of sin. "Man must be Hware 
of sin, Mr. Ripple, and resist it, else there can be no 
merit," A dogma that put the question into Rip- 
ple's mouth: ">\m I to understand, then, that man 
shuuld neck uui temptation so th.nt he miiy resist 
it? A dangerous practice, Mr. l^ck, and one that 
Was condemned hy the Church, go producth'e of 
scandaJs were these attestations in those early 
times." 

Mr. Leek answered with a quotation from Scrip- 
ture t "That likewise joy shall be in Heavm o^'cr one 
sinner that repcntetJi, more than over ninety-and-nine 
just persons, which ncc<I no repentance." 

"You wtMild not go BO far as to say that rqienl- 
ancc is necessary lo salvalinn?" 

"1 would, indeed," Leek replied. 

"But the races that have no knowledge of sin?" 
Ripple interposed. 

"I deny, and emphatically, that races enit vithont I 
knowledge of sin." 

"WcU, of course, if you are certain," Ripple an- 
swered; and he was preparing to rum away, regard- 
less of the fate of the contribution he had posted that 
morning, when Harding clapped him on the should 
dcr, and, being anxious tn parade his friendship with 
the great critic. Ripple said, as soon as he reeoverrd 
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himself: "Mr- Harding, let me introduce you to 

LonJon's new editor." 

"I'm very gisd to make your acquaintnncc, Mr. 
Harding": mid Lccls's %'oic< dropped into more 
conciliiitory tancR, for he was anxious to hear what 
Harding would have to suy on the question he was 
about to raise tn his paper — the moral effect of the 
nalccd tcmak in the Royaf Academy. 

"We were talking or the influence of the naked, 
or the nude, as it is usually tcnned. My contributor 
— Mr. Ripple — and myself are not ahogether In 
agreement as to which word should be used." 

Harding interposed that whenever we wish to be 
over-nice or snobbish we use words without any spc- 
ctlic meaning. "It is more polite to call a shop an 
establishment than to call ic merely a shop. All 
violent imac'cry, Mr. Leclc, is reprehensible." And 
Harding told a story of an Irish sergeant who, whilst 
giWng bis evidence in a divorce suit, described the 
guilty pair as being "as naked as two womims," but 
the newspapers, thinking the image too vivid, re- 
ported him as saying "as naked as two snakes." 
"Snakes arc not naked, Mr. Leek, as you know." 

"Bad editing," Leek replied. "I should have al- 
lowed the sergeant's words to stand. Of course, all 
you say about the use of words is extremely inter- 
esting, Mr. Harding, but for the moment I'd like 
to talk to you about the relation of art to morals, 
if you don't mind." 

"And of morals to art," Harding said — "which 
begat whicli, and on which side the greatest debt 
lies." 
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"We wert silting — myself and Mr Kipple — be- 
fore you arrived, if art did not owe co moraDtp j 
more than mfirality did to art." 

"I beg your pKrdnti, Mr. Lcct. You wcfc svf^ I 
ing," Ripple interrupwd. "that wUhauc consciouft- ' 
ncss of iin there could be no humsin morality." 

"Witliout conscious ncss of sin tlictc could be no 
clerical morality," Harding answered; and then, as 
if he felt the discussion was falling into the pure 
abstract, and as if antJoua to lead it back to the. 
Academy, to ihc prevalence of the naked iemitlc, he 
asked Leek if he were prepared to submit the an- 
nual exhibition to a censorship, or, in other word*, 
to a high-tlass nummittcc uf gcndcmen whose bnsi- 
ne&s it would be to guide the public (asfc. 

"A censorship is a difficult matter; liberal opinion 
is agaimit censorship, but 1 ivhould like to get an an- 
swer to this qucKlion from you. Do )-oo think thai 
if llie naked be hannful, ll should be prohibited?" 

"If the naked be harmful it certainly should be 
prohibited, life being more important than art." 

"I'm glad to hear you admit so much, Mr. Hard* 
ing, and you will not mitid my mentioning in my 
;icwspapcr that that is your opinion : if the naked be 
hannful, it should be suppressed, Ufe being more 
important than art." 

"If tlicre were no publication there would be few, 
if any, opinions, just as there would be no immorAl* 
ity if we all went naked- . . ." 

"But is thai so?" Leek answered. "Mr. Rip- 
ple, my contributor, fleetns to think with you that 
we should be more moral if we didn't wear clothe^ 
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But it seems to mt that in England wc mast be as 
iDDral as petticoats iMow us to be Wc nnnot corn- 
pet our women to go naked, so that our minds may 
be free from sinful thoughts; And »s clothes are a 
aectssary ccmditiDn of uur existence, cIothe» should 
be observed in our pictures as in our daily life, 
surely. You will admit that. Mr. Harding. Of 
count, there is Greek example, and talking o( 
Greece reminds mi; that, despite their lack of cloth- 
ing, the Greeks were not an entirely moral nice." 
Whereupon Harding, who feared that I.cck was 
abou; to speak of Aldhtades's shocking proposals 
to Socnilcs, begged him to rcnicnibcr that com- 
plete nakedness was necessary to Insure complete 
morality. And to make his views on this subject 
clear to Leek, he told a story of four sislcrs, 
natives of Patagonia, who had discovered a torn 
glove on the sctshorc, and deeming it to be an 
article of apparel, disputed it so eagerly that the 
parents of the girls advised that each should share 
a finger. Lots were drawn for the different fin- 
gers (there was no thumb). The first, second and 
third fell to the younger sisters, the little finger went 
to the eldest sister, who wore her prize humbly till 
it was noticed that her finger alone was covered 
perfectly, her sisters' skins being visible through 
rents and tears. Thereupon her little finger became 
the highest curiosity among the village swiilns. For 
some reason, difficult to determine, so Imperfect Is 
our psychological sense, the eldest sister, though the 
plainest, was henceforth preferred to all the others, 
and a great store of mealies and the finest hut In 
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the village were proposed to her. But ifhe would 
uncover her Mltlc finger ro no onr, till at last «c 
wus IcJ deep into the forest, far from all curitta% 
eyes, where, after prorracted pleadings, she revcjied 
her little linger naked to the swain's adoring Cfesi 
2nd »t the word naked Ripptc interjected and went | 
nfl into a i0mf\'ing tic. 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Harding, thnt I cannot get ^ouf 
opinion regarding a matter that many serious people 
look upon as of great importance. When you said, 
'If the naked be harmful it must be suppressed. life 
being more important than srt.* I hoped that we 
were about to fall to 3 rational discuuion, bat 1 
fear " 

"Forgive me for interrupting you, Mr. Leek, but 
I would remind you that if the naked be harmful wc 
must order the destruction of all our examples of 
Creek sculpture that have been transported with 
much cost and labour to the British Museum." 

"Marble is hut a slight cndccment," Leek mut- J 
tered. 

"The nutfaoritics chink otherwise, for a vine-leaf \ 
ha& been hung over the middle of all the male fig- 
ures. But waiving that point, Mr. I^ck, let us con- 
sider the National Gallery, which is open two days 
» week for boys and girls to set up their easels be- 
fore pictures in which nakedness abounds. If | 
nakedness be harmful, we must order tlic destruc- 
tion not only of Greek sculpture, but of all the fres. 
cocs of Michael Angclo, the canvases and the panel* J 
of Titian — even Raphael will hardly escape, for he 
has not always draped his saints and angels." 
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L«k InTcrpostd with a suggestion that "painting 
of rlic highest genius raised itself." 

"Not above morality, surely, Mr. Lcck. I hope 
you will not put forw.ird so heretical an opinion as 
chat, and one tliat cuts the ground from undur your 
Feet; for wc arc not diitcussiitg esthetics, Mr. I.cek, 
l)ut morality, and if certain paintings do liarm dtcy 
must be destroyed, no matter who painted them, life 
being more important than art — remember that, 
Mr. Leek. The British Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, the Wallace Collection, the Tate Gallery, have 
now bcca condemned, and the moralists, having had 
their way n'itb the plastic arts, should begin at once, 
if they have not begun already, to turn tlicir eyes 
towards literature. I read in your journal that much 
literature !s being published that should be prose- 
cuted, and every week I ask myself why you do 
not apply for a summons against the publlslier of 
Shakespeare, the crudcncss of whose speech only 
yields to Beaumont and Fletcher, whose plays you 
yourself edited In your younger days and held up to 
admiration as great poetry. I need not ask you if 
you have read The Custom of the Country — of 
course you have, and will admit that from your pres- 
ent point of view no more Indecent piece of litera- 
ture was ever put upon paper. You complain that I 
cannot be serious. I'm serious, and will ask you 
to tell me which Leek we are to follow — the Leek of 
thirty years ago or the present Leek? And then, 
again, who is to decide between the different Leeks? 
You would have an interview with me — well, let It 
be so. Before Beaumont and Fletcher come the 
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Elizabethsfi poela, and ncariy oil of them would 
fall under your prcscnl censure. Tlie Rcstxiratioo 
dramatists — they, too, would have lo be dciitroyed. 
Stemc, Fielding, and Smollttt, woald have to go; 
B^Ton, without cjucstioo; Pepy>'s Diary — who is the 
ptjhilsher? How muny have publtHhet! Pcpya, how 
mnny Byron? Your society must agitate, too. /or 
the suppression uf the public Hbrarits. Tbink of the 
books they put into the hands of boy* and girls^ — 
StiKkeupcarc, BtHxaccto, Bahac and, last but not lenHt, 
your own uncxpurgatcd edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The newspapers are full of divorce coon 
and criminal proceedings of all kinds — all wiU have 
to be suppressed. What a holocaust of editors and 
literature! Nor is the end in sight. Vou will have 
to send spies ln(o society who will report all that 
they »cc and hear, for wc don't go to evening partie* 
for ideas, Mr. Leek, mind that, but for the pleasure 
of sex, direct or indirect. Women cut their frocks 
to their waists, and the food and the drink consumed 
at these parties inflame our passions; therefore there 
must he a dietary and a .sartorial censorship, and 
when all these reforms arc accomplished, then you 
will still be confronted with the spring days which 
arc. perhaps, mure than the sculpture, the pictures, 
more than the literature, the wine and the food. 
more than anything else, an iQccntivc to immorality." 

"Vou'rc speaking ver>' well, Mr. Harding; [ like 
to listen Co you. but I don't agree with a single word 
you're saying." 

"Of course you don't, Mr. Lcck; morality is your 
foible, and without calling your sincerity in the prose- 
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of your foible, into qucwion, t would t 
if you arc not influenced by what may be tenncd i 
sort of inverted imnaorality?" 

"You would suggest, Mr Harding, ctiat money is 
my motive." 

"No, Mr. Leek, 1 waaltln't look into your pocket, 
bot into your heart, and that is why I put that 
question to you. I read in your paper that ynu meet 
your friends in council to consider the books your 
secretary has collected — women with long upper 
lips, and men with rinfts of hair under their cilins. 
You ask each other; 'Now, Mr. So^nd-so, may I 
call your attention to this passage? Do yau think 
such writing sbtmld he allowed? U not our civilisa- 
tion disfiraced by sucli books?' 'We agree with you, 
Mrs. S(>-and-AO, but it is hard indeed at times like 
the preseot lo devSse any method whereby society 
can be cleansed.* ^Vnd with thh I am In agreement, 
Mr. Leek; it ift very difficult, and perhaps the would- 
be reformers arc, before God, the dirtiest parts of 
the community. W^e will examine that tiueatlon." 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Harding; I have 
attended a great many of the meetings of our 
society, and I assure you all our discussions regard- 
ing the books that wc think should not be read by 
the general public are conducted with extreme seri- 
ousness, and our aim Is to preserve the public as far 
as lies in our power " 

"All those that persecute plead as you do — that 
they are acting for the public good; but the most 
disgraceful pages in history arc dio&c that tcH of ec- 
clesiastical persecutors, and die most sordid motives 
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often hide behind concern for the mor&b of others. 
\fy memory is a good one; Mr Leek, and I woold 
ask you if k ha) never seemed to yon thiit if you 
could look into the minds of the gentlemen cotlccccd 
round the table, you wiMild rejrd stories that contlict 
strangely with the sentiments that fall from tbcir 
lips? Have you never caught yourself wondering 

what was the private life of ?" and Harding, 

whispered a name in Leek's ear. "You remember 
he left a standing order with a procuress for virgins 
and was convicted at the Old Bailey for inveldling^ 
a young cook to Paris." 

' "[ had forgotten him," Leek anstvered: and he 
admitted that during the discussions regarding the 
Utcraturf that was to be prohibited and disallowed 
this gendeman had looked at his watch often, and 
had often seemed anxious to bring the discussion to 
a dose, pleading appointments of great urgency, "A 
very strange case, indeed," Leek interjected; and 
he asked Harding if be thought that the man joined 
the society merely to ward otf suspicion, or if he 
recognised the weakness of his own nature, and tried 
to atone for it by persecuting others? To which 
Harding answered that the motive he would prefer 
if he were obliged to write out the soul of a reUg- 
lous lecher would be the desire to indulge two Wees 
at once — lust and cruelty. "On every persecutor's 
heart the suspicion feeds that the alleged motive a 
but a lie. But no man speaks of his vice, nor does 
he tnedttate upon it—he keeps it out of his mind; 

and your Mr. shrank from examination of 

cnnsctcncc and thought instead of the cook. Arc 
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And Harding was about to go forward to spcfl 
CO her when Lcck laid hi* hands upon his xrm, un 

ing, "Will you not introduce mc?" , 

"Certainly, Mr. hcek; morality and bwiuty nij 
aisters; chough, like siKcrs, tli«y arc not always <' 
spnking tcrmi"; and chc imroduciion being 1 
cepttd. Lady Helen wnlked down tbe room wifl 
Lcck iu attendance. 

xxxni 



A FASHION ABIE crowd continued to pour into 1 
Royal Academy, and for many hours it was difficuU 
to force a passdf;e from room to room; to set i' 
pictures was impussiblc, but nobody wanted to : 
them, and after a few remarks reearding somebocty 
portrait and somebody else's landscape, the ftighl 
seer* directed their remarks tii a woman's bat, 1 
the colour of her dress. One heard; "She 
handsome." "Which one?" "The woman in ttt 
yellow dress, walking with the broad<ahou1dera 
young man with the black mtmstaclie." 

And the chatter continued, till at layt the Acaj 
cmy became unbearable. "If the pictures aren't ! 
terexting," a lady said as she made for the I 
stile, "at all events they create a desire for tea. 
much to the ifoodi Let's get outl" Aiid at 1 
o'clock the number of visitors was reduced to «oq 
dozen or more people in the small rooms, and \ 
some thirty or forty in the larger roums. 

"WcH, Mr. Lcck," Harding began, "what i 
elusion have you arrived at regarding Lcwlo Sq 
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nioar's 'Bsniiantc'? Do yoa think he has done h'ls 
wife'* body justice?" 

"Only her face is on the can\'^s," Leek began. 
Have yuu had tea?" Harding asked. 

The journalist replied that he had had tlie honour 
of taking Lady Helen out to tea ; and mentioned the 
shop St the romcr of Bond Street." 

"And did she atlrnJt to having sat for the picture?" 

"I'm quite satisfied," Leek answered, "that she 
didn't sil for the figure. In fact, 1 know she didn't-" 

"How can you be certain of that?" Harding 
asked. 

"Oh, yea, I know I" Leek returned. "I know for 
certain." 

"How can you know for certain?" 

"I asked her, and tihe told me she had only sat 
for the head." 

"But," Harding replied, a little softened at 
Leek's innocence, "even if she had sat for the fig- 
ure, do you think she would have admitted it? She 
could hardly have said, 'There is my body ... up 
there ; look at it I' " 

"Do you think, then," l^ek asked, in a slightly 
angered tone, "that Lady Helen would tell me a 
deliberate lie?" 

"My dear Mr. Leek, you've come from the 
North, where lies are unknown; but in the sensual 
South even Duchesses don't always tell the truth." 

"I've no care for Duchesses," Leek replied. 

"But all women Duchesses Included are angels In 
your opinion. Now In The Custom of the Coun- 
try . . ." 
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"I don't remember aay aagfii* in 7"^ Cuttom ofl 
tlif Country,^' Lcck replied, and Hording, who dia 
not wish to push oti again into the racing flood oB 
contro\'cr«y, answered: 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Lciik; I sec some friend 
of mine- — Thompson, the great Modernist. You wild 
excuse me, Mr. Leek/' he cried, escaping from 
the joum:ttist. "I W3t just saying, my dear Thomp 
son, tu Mr. Lcck, that we've not had an opportuoit) 
of saying half a dozen words to wch other. I wand 
Co congrnculate you"; and on these words he toole 
hit friend's arm, and ihey walked towards ft gToup( 
of painters who were waiting for their chief, 
missed you all day," Harding continued, addressing 
Uie group. 

"We've seen you, however," raxer answered,! 
"and have been asking ourselves w it is that youT 
care to waste time on un uninteresting vegetable." 

"You think of htm, then," Harding said, "as 
vegetable, and not as a small aperture through whid 
liquid percolates?" And turning to Thompson hq 
a(4:ed him which definition he preferred. 

Thompson raised his eyebrows, and withaqd 
troubling to answer the question that had been pud 
to him he said: "Wc saw him passing up and dow 
the room in conversation with Lady Helen Seymour; 
the model for the 'Bacchanlc.' Wc used to kntr 
Seymour in bygone years, before he took up with i 
rich grass-widow. Do you rememlwr. Harding?" 

And Harding answered that he remembered a ccrJ 
tain luncheon in the Gaiety bar. "We were all theref 
and Lewis Seymour had just come from a shop idf 
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Unct he gets bold of you he has you (or ever.' 
1 could see no trace of any master in the pictun 
1 was looking nl, I was tmrely tempted tu ask Sc4 
iiiouc who (he master wa?, but not wi»hing W huq 
his fcclingii L asked him to stay and have sort] 
luncbeno with me, which he did, and at every oa 
portunity he spoke of the master, of the Intlucnqj 
lie exercised, sometimes admitting tht- influence 
he regrettable. 'One should be Influenced by oq 
body, of course,' he said; 'hut everybody is inBq 
enced by somebody, and after »1), the beit thing 1 
do is to be influenced by the best.' So he conriq 
ued. Wc were still talking of the master over oi| 
cigarettes, myself wondering who the master cool 
he, till at last my curiosity gut the better of me, ini 
I said: 'I don't know what master you are spei" 
ing of — not so suddenly as that, for I didn't i 
to offend him, but as delicately as the ijucstion couM 
be put. An embarrassed look came into his faq 
and he sajd, 'Well, Titian, of course. Didn't ] 
see?' Whereupon 1 said: 'Oh! of coQue, 
course.' " 

"No, Thompson; you didn't answer, 'Of coun 
of course.' You just looked embarrassed." Aaq 
Thompson answered that it was a long time e^ 
and that he didn't remember what answer he ha^ 
given, only that he felt very disconcerted. 

"But he must have been a foot to think tbflt I 
wa» painting like Titian." 

"He didn't mean that he was painting like T^Qoi 
but tliat he was thinking all the lime of Titian, 
suppose the belief somehow found a way into hil 
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mtnd that the romantic (igcrcs be introduced intii 
the dark linckgrounds were derived from Titiutt. 
How he could chink such a thing, I don't know: but 
he cotild talk about Tllinn better than Tilmn could 
hare talked about himself. I don't know that I've 
ever heard anybody tnik art with t!ic same fluency. 
A certain gift of facile drawing robbed the world 
of an excellent art critic." 

"But I thought you despised critidsm, Thomp- 
son?" 

"1 like it better than the picture wc are looking 
at." 

"It is very pathetic," Harding broke in, "very 
pathetic": and the painters, looking up. waited (or 
him CO continue, for the pathos of Lewis Seymour's 
career was not obWous to them. And nothing loath, 
Hxrding brgan: "Who shall say that the grvcn- 
grocer's assistant, when he takes out his sweetheart 
for a walk, doesn't feel as deeply as Wagner did 
when, on the occasion of the first writing of Tristan, 
Malhilde fell into his arms, unable to bear the love 
any longer that she had been smothering for many 
months past? Wagner declared again and again 
that Tristan would never have been written if 
Mathilde had withheld her caresses, and no doubt 
Mathilde's caresses differed very little in intensity 
from the caresses that the greengrocer's assistant 
receives at the end of the evening's walk; but in one 
case the caresses brought forth a masterpiece and 
in the other — let us hope — brought forth nn artistic 
flower or fruit, not even occasional verses in the 
poet's comer, only a little break after keeping 
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cnmpany for two years, or a littfe mamagc in a 
registry office. I've tried to belteyc, but cannot, that 
artistic ucprcfision springs from intensity of feeling;! 
it must be an independent gift, for were it else wc'l 
should have to suppose that Wagocr experienced ai 
much deeper emotinn than the grocer's aE»6tint.I 
Hut wc know he didn't, for though he w»i often J 
tempted lu throw himself into the canal at Venice,! 
he returned home to finish the song that he had com-T 
poicd to her words, 'Dreams.* The grocer's assist- I 
»ni very ijfteo kills himself, and it is difficult to say f 
that a man who dies for an idea hat not given | 
ultimate proof of his attachment to it." 

"It seems to mc," Tliompson said, "that the^ 
Supreme test of an attachment to an idea is 
live for It; a much more difficult task than to die | 
for it." 

"I'll admit that you're righc, Thompson, for to J 
pursue the argument would involve us very soon in ( 
nictuphysics; pure reason leaves me indiBerent. But I 
I warm up when I fall to thinking that the emotion | 
that Lewis Seymour experienced when he Brst looked I 
Dpon his wife in that stupid movement was no 1cm I 
than Titian's when he saw the woman seated at the | 
edge of the well." 

"Lewis Seymour always admired that plctare 1 
mor^: than any other," Thompson said, "and I re- i 
member his talking to me about it, saying that Titian J 
had never seen a woman in that pose. No woman I 
could take the pose, he said, but a wnman bad ap- I 
pen red to Titian as women might in a dream. The | 
dreamer is the cause of the women who appeared. 
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but he doeinH know tliat he is the cause, ami lie is 
sarpmed aL seeing them. So did Tltittn paiiu, ac- 
cording to Lewis Seymour." 

"That bears out," Harding interjected, "my the- 
ory that men all feci the samel" 

"Bui [hey don't all feel the same," intemipted 
Frazcr, "Pain, for instance." 

"U nmy require more to make one man feel pain 
than it docs another," Harding replied, "but the pain 
they fee! is the same" 

The argunicnc became entangled, drifting from 
psychology into physiology, but at length Harding, 
who had been thinking for some time, turning his 
thoughts over and over, da'uncd speech. 

"Seymour felt as much as Titian, only he could 
not express what he felt. His wife's hcauty en- 
tranced him while he was looking at it. He was 
possessed by a vision and by an emotion, but both 
faded in the passage from the brain to the canvss. 1 
rcfasc to believe that Lewis Seymour's vision of bis 
wife naked corresponds in the least with the very 
moderate picture which Thompson has, with some 
severity, termed a piece of linoleum. Yet he accepts 
it as the equivalent." "But does anyone," Frazcr 
asked, "succeed in transposing his vision exactly as 
it is on to canvas or paper? It comes out better or 
worse, but it comes out different." The point was 
discussed, and at last Harding, who was tired of 
standing, said: "I think we have talked of Lewis 
Seymour long enough for one afternoon," 

"We have, indeed," Thompson answered. "The 
artist doesn't talk much about art; he leaves 
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xttiietics to critics. His cODtribuli(ni to the aah'm 
i» the picture he exhibits, jind, if he be a writq 
the b(»ok that he publishes. We kiiow the ditleren< 
hctwcca bad picturca and good nnc>; and it is read 
much better to look, at the pictures themselves thi 
to stand with our backs to them talking." "Thei 
being no pictures to look at," Harding iaterjcctW 
"we have tn talk." 

"Tbctc arc always a few, cveo at the Acadcmyi 
Thotnpson luiid. "Come and let us look round t' 
walls, and sec if wc can ftiid a few picture* In I 
hoosc of lU-lamc that will justify us in contiouicu 
to cxliibit here." The group walked round t 
walU, finding little except their own pictures to i 
tcrcst them, and on going tJirough the turnstia 
Thompson called his disciples together. "I thiil 
you will agree with rne it would be well for i 
leave this great palace of morals and commccctaljfl 
Its splendours oppress ui, and if you arc all agt 
able, wc will retire to some httle hal) in Chelsea i 
exhibit our pictures to our friends and tympj 
thisers." 
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The success obtained hy the "Bacchante" did noM 
however, lift I^cwis immediately (o the rank of an 
Academician, and the reasons that penuadcd th| 
Aciidemicians to overlook his claims were in the Kri 
place their dislike to the publiaiticin of the naki 
wife. Rubcns's practice wa» referred to, but tt w^j 
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poinrcd oat by mon* than one Acadcxnician 
Rubejis hitd drawn u clouk about the middle of her 
body. Moreover, Ijrxh Seymour was not Ruhens, 
and, though oitracth'c to the public, could not be 
held to be of such ^rrifcing nicril as to overrule all 
social usuKCS. "We have had Mrs. Bcntham in the 
Academy in all her fineries,"' said an R.A., "and for 
all We know wc may have her without diem next 
year." And then it came to be whiipcrcd that Mr. 
Carver, of Bond Street, had obtained from Mrs. 
Bcntham a lar^je commission to buy Lewis's picliires 
whenever tlicy came into the market The phrase, 
"whenever they came Into the market," was picked 
Up by the Academicians. "They never come into 
the market," cried an Associate. "Cari-cr bought 
them ufi the easel." Another Academician inter- 
jected that the pictures Lewis had painted of the 
Can'er family were charged in whole or in part to 
Mr9. Benthom; and the fact that they were popular 
did not justify Carver in threatening to present 
them to the nation. The reproach of popularity 
would not have been allowed in any other circum- 
stances; but as nobody wanted to have Ixwis Sey- 
mour in the Academy — for the moment, at least — 
the younger men were listened to, and painters of 
no greater merit than Lewis Seymour were elected 
one after the other. 

The Academy would not have him as a member; 
but his portraits pleased. His sitters were nearly 
all titled folk, and, as an Academician pul it, "If 
we didn't hang his Countesses we should hear of it 
in the newspapers." 
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Pictures beget picturei, and every portrait that 
Lewis Seymour painted brought lum another order; 
and tiic mnoey diat came in put [he thought into 
Lewis's head that it would be to Kis advantage to 
live in a more /asUiuimble part of London. He 
often mentioned to his wife that he had outgrown 
Chelsea; hut Helen said it nould be impouiblc to 
find an upcii space like the Vale in Mayfair, unle^ 
indeed, one were the Duke of Dcvon&hirc or West- 
minster. Helen preferred to live in the Vale in a 
Gcotpan house, and "the lovely twain" were oFtea 
seen driving forth, Lewis extended in the victoria, 
looking, so a painter once said, like a Venus, a Kirt 
of damaged Guido Rcnl — a remark that amused 
everybody. When asked what Helen looted like, 
he compared her to a caryatid: and when uskcd to 
make plain his meaning, he said she supports the 
bouse; but tlic criticism did not strike the imagina- 
tion like the first — "fxtendcd In a victoria looking 
like a Venus or a damaged Guido Reni." In so- 
ciety the Seymours were always conspicuous. Lady 
Helen in front of the box at the opera, drawing up 
her shoulders in front uf the audience, and then 
presenting a view of her back, and in this way he- 
coming known to the general public In the tuws- 
papers her name was mentioned as having been 
present at all social functions, talking and smiling, 
encouraging a crowd to assemble about her. At the 
other end of the room Lewis courted the dowagers. 
Leaning over the backs of tlicir chairs, he whispered 
in their cars, and sometimes turned suddenly upon 
a woman, and, after staring at her almost nidcty for 
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young girls smiled appmral, whereas rhe macroos 
looked incredulous; and to break an awkward silence 
Aunicbojy said that I.vwis spcnr his cveningB- at 
hornc with his wife, Bod drew a lomcwhac fond pio 
turc of the twain, lie even ventured out into a pre- 
diction that the child, which would be born toward* 
the end ut' the year, would anile than in a deeper 
love than any they had known in the Twickenham 
villa, when the parrot, lewis's first rival, had bitten 
his car. The anecdote had been told again and 
again at luncheon-tables. All their friends and ac-j 
quutntanccs had enjoyed it: and while new lunch-| 
eon-tables were aslung if Lewis's second rival wouldi 
prove talkative, Helen was thinking that it wai ntt 
to ^ct back to a figure again. 

"Do you think 1 shall be able to sit for you again,] 
Lewis?" 

"So far as I can sec, Helen, your figure has not- 
changed in the least; but I won't nprcss a definitefl 
opinion for another two months. T have an ordec^ 
for another picture, sotnetliing that will go alon^ 
with the 'Bacchante*; and if 1 can get another sub-J 
ject that cabJies the public taste my election will I 

secure, if X and Y and 7f can be woi 

over. ..." 

"They shall be won over," Helen answered; andl 
very soon after, at every dinner and luncheon party,f 
Helen was at work, bestowing smiles on every rnao,! 
upon Leek and Ripple, upon all of the ncwSpapei 
kin. She was determined to conquer the Academy,! 
and to do this it might he necessary for them to go tol 
Park Lane. Chelsea was too far to ask the Acade-^f 
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Grandcrvitle would have been wUlitig to leave m i 
spcctabtc ahadnw. 

"A young man of very shady character, ladeet 
Helen; one of the hand known in the dubs 
'nionM-kissef*.' " 

"Moncy-kisMra, aunt I Whst are money-ldfii 
Cr8 ?" 

"One who lives upon women," Lady Marion ; 
swercd. "I'll explain to Helen, Grandcmllc, thad 
she cannot possibly .tsk young Hepworih to hen 
bouse"; aod, taking Helen aside, she conhdcd 
her some worldly knowledge. "The taller man— 
the one you admire, Helen — Is the worscr of tfad 
two. The shorter man may he all right, 1 knavf 
nodiJng about bun; but be is tbc iotimate friend ofl 
the other — the one you admire. He is notoriousljn 
an evil liver, CJne hears of the women he has plun- 
dered wherever one goes. For some time past be 

has been getting money from " Lady Marion 

whispered a name in her niece's ear. There wan 
no reason why she should have whispered it unlei 
walU have ear&. They stood alone at the end of i. 
shady saloon almost within the futds nf the window 
curtains, Helen receiving instructions from her aunlij 
an old lady, garrulous, in a fair wig and a bcrib 
boned cap. "Hnve nothing to do witli him, Hela 
He is one of a band"; and Helen whs told of j 
number of young men out for pleasure. 

"That is what father says — 'out for pleasure.* ' 

"Well, that is just what it is, Helen. Pteasun 
costs money, dicrcforc money is the one importanli 
thing in their eyei. The means they employ (o geta 
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from her lap, and the fell in thmluag, anil a i 
nw-tjon of ideas snon fonncd in her mind. She i 
m<:nibcred tilings she hud forgotten or tliut had i 
maineiJ hidden at the back of tier mind. lj:wh I 
accepted money /rum a woman, just as the yai 
man »hc hod met at her father's house had done Hq 
may have itccepted money from many wuiiicn, anJ 
.the sat turprised that she had never thought of the^a 
things before. She seemed (o understand Lewis (oA 
the first rime, and the compared his {ihyslcal appcarl 
ance as she remcmbcnyl it witli the appearance on 
the ynung man that her aunt had warned her againsr/ 
and, finding him true to type, she begun lo hate tha 
very aspects that once attracted her — the shouldcrsj 
the waist, the gait. 

A visitor was announced, and Helen started t 
abruptly out of her chair that the visitor could oon 
do else than express regret for having awakened her; 

"I was not asleep," she answered, "only tlunktn 
but of what I was chinking I haveii't liie faint 
notion. I was away, that is alL Vou^tl have tc 
I'm longing for :i cup'*; and the two women talk 
of indifferent things for about half an huur; and wliei 
her visitor left her, Helen rcmcmhcrcci that whei 
her aiiiit had told her that the young man at Hanti 
was kept by — Helen had forgotten the lady's i 
— she had said: "But if a woman has ten thousan 
a year and wants lo gn to Italy, I don't see tvh 
if the man cannot aflord the journey, the womai 
should not pay for it." Her aunt had seen no han 
io the arrangement. . . . Society doesn't thitik ihi 
worse of a man if he marries a rich woman. 
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long and the nhort of it. Many had preceded nui 
many would fnllnw her, and they tliar had preceded 
her had, no doubt, tried ro make the best of it, and 
those that followed h<fr would du the same. She 
wouldn't do else. She had a child, and the must be 
content fvith the husband for tlic sake oi her child. 
How strange it all seemed, and what a deception Ufe 
was fur everybody! She seemed to understand 
many things which she had never understood before, 
and Was Soon aflkinR herself if life had come to aecm 
to Lewis as shiillow as it had come to seeni to her. 
She was minded to ii&k him, imd remembered that 
there arc secrets which one cannot disclose to any- 
body. Life was but makc-belicvc, a discovery which 
she must keep locked In her hcarr while she went 
ubout tryinff to cajole the Academicians to elect her 
husband a member of the Academy. It was her duty 
t» do this; and she was cnnscious of a deep impulse 
in her to coninbote to her husband's fortune and 
reputation. She was conscious also of the feeling 
that ixi soon as he was elected a member of cte', 
Academy she would be free. She asked herself wh!_ 
she was not free now, and as her heart did not un- 
»wer her. it seemed that her Uioughts were nonsense. ■ 
. . . We live, she said, in a noaicnsc world — the 
siDicst that whirls through the Milky Way. 






The month was July; the season was dragging itxitp 
into August, and Helen und a seamstress, or a kdy'jl 
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agn." And feeling tliftt the aitisMcamitrcas 
model held the secret that had eluded heir so loite.^ 
she fctt she must speak to the woman, though shi^ 
knew full trcll that to do so was not honiiuniblc noq 
jutt nor right. Slic tried to resist ihe icmptatiD 
but it overpowered her, and she afivred her catalof^ 
to the seamstress, whom she now fctognised by hed 
speech as of the working class, the wu'c of ■! c&rpcaJ 
ter, glazier, or bricklflycr. 

"You need not retuni it," Helen answered; 
the women stood staring iit each other. It was not till 
the working woman was about to pns« on that lida 
muslured sufficient cuurage to ask her if she LjIo 
pictures 

"I hkf Mr. Seymour's pictures. The picture ovcd 
yonder with a long name to It is as bciiutiful as any 
that he has painted; and if you'd be so kind, ma'aiiiij 
would you K'll mc wliat it is all about?" 

Helen related the mory of ClyiiemneMra to hei 
companion, who listened with an atlenlioa that suis 
prised her. 

"Now that you have totd the story to me, nu^aoi 
I can sec it all in the picture." 

"So you like Mr. Seymour's pictures?" Hden 
said, OS the)' walked toward^) the sculpcufL* room. 

"So much, ma'am, that I come to see rfiem every- 
year. I used to know him a long tim£ ago. Wbj 
lived togetlier in the same house, and I sat to him, 

".\hl A mode!?" 

"Only to him, ma'am. Do you know Mr. Sey-fl 
mour? Have you sat to htm?" 

"You say JOU come to see his pirhire^ i!vrr\- ». 
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"I'd tike to sec bim well enough ia a way. ma'anifl 
but everything ii «o dlflerait It might be painfd^ 
to M both." 

And Helen wondered at thJs very true cortkpn 
hcnsion of life. Lewis woatd certainly be cmbai* 
rassed, and would transfer bis embarrussmcnt I 
Mrt. Fuller. The intcnScw would be a pleasure t 
neither. But how wonderful thai she should kooq 
that to neck him out would spoil everything. "Hi4 
picture!! are enough." ttbe said to herself: and jukti 
Mrs. Fuller if there was any mc&aagc. 

"No, rao'am — no message of any account; but IV 
like to have » photo, if you cm spare one, just to a 
how be looks now." 

"I doa'l think you'll find hira much changed." 
And after taking Mrs. Fuller's address Helen re- 
turned home, thinking how all things come tugethctH 
again in life. "Once an attraction has been set up,'^ 
she said, "the atoms arc drawn into the circle oa 
gravitation, however widely they may have been scaeJ 
tercd." And then, her thoughts descending suddailw 
from the general lo the particular, she began to un<4 
dcrstand how the chance meeting in the house in th^ 
Waterloo Road had created an idea that time could 
not quench tn Mrs. Fuller. Her life was often ; 
struggle for mere bread, but the struggle had no) 
been able to kill her love, nor marriage, nor child 
bearing; Lewis remained the romance of thti 
woman's life. "And how wise she i« not to pifct 
her romance into the arena of reality. If she acj 
ccptcd my invitation to conic to William Street rtf 
sec Lewis, she'd leave it with an empty heart. Ontn 
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Did it stn'kc yoa that- 1 might be passed over again ? | 
Were there many people?" 

"No," the answered, "the galtcriea were ncarljr | 
empty; hut it contained one of yoor admirer*." 

"Who was »hc?" 

"You jump at once to the concluiiioii that \t wax a | 
woman. Well, it. wa» a woman; one whom ytm kneir | 
many, many vcars ajjo — a Mrs. Fuller." 

"Mrs. Fuller!" he repeated- -Vnd Helen studied I 
his hinntc face as he searched £or somebody rhac had 
borne that name. 

"A model, perhaps?" 

"Yes, a model," Helen answered. "Soracbady | 
you once knew in the Waterloo Road when you ' 
lodged there." She could lell by his face that 
he remembered Gw>'niiic IJoyd, and it pleased ] 
her to indulye in pin-pricks. "Fuller was not 
her name then; when you knew her It was Gwyn- | 
ntc Lloyd, a little Welsh girl who ssl en you for 
a panel that a man caltcti Jacobs took to your I 
lodginnB." 

"Yes, I remember Gw7nnic Lloyd. But what of 
that? You met her in the Academy. How did you 
know her?" and Helen told him of Mrs. Fuller's 
interest in his pictures: how she had stood before 
the "Clytaimncstra" for many mmntcs, and then 
looked round for another picture and found it in 
Lewis's portrait nf Lord Worthing, 

"It seems strani^e diat j working woman should 
like my pictures," Lewis intcrnipted. "I always try 
for a permanent human interest — something beyond 
the mere craft." 
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«ny, but cnme hack with na news. Go and (ell Uen 
how you heard the De«-&i he'll be interested to hei 
the details." 

"Won't you. too. be interested in the fltory? 
assure you it i.i rather interesting." 

'*I shall listen, of course." AJid Lady Helen i 
her legs croMcd, her foot dangling ouwidc her s' 
thintdng still of Gwyiinic Lluyd. und the elder-bud 
growing in the corner of the Vale garden appcard' 
to her us an image of Gwynnie Lloyd. Both i 
hambic and almost unnnciccd. The cldcx^bash pri 
duced a pleasant biossoni. And tlicn, awakeoinK \ 
iilclc from her rcvcnc, she listened to Lucy, who f 
years had striven after IjCwis's welfare, proiectic 
him, loving him always. And she riiought of i 
lime-tree in front of the house on the Valc- 
shapely tree, rising to a grcar height, casting a plei 
ant ih^de, emitting a delightful perfume. 
Lacy appeared to her like a limc-trcc. Gwynnie i 
the shrub, Lucy was the tree. Helen asked herst 
what tree she resembled, without being able to I 
one that e\'actly iittcd her case. She felt a 
towards him. She was not like the aak, nor i 
pine, nor the elm. She was at that moment moi 
like a holly than any other tree. She was all thoi 
and anybody that might try to cr«p under 
branches would encounter thoms. As aggressive t 
a holly to Lewis: but to some other man she mJgT 
become as dulcet as the aspen. But the aspen witrel 
in every breath of wind. She wasn't an aspen, bg 
n holly, and a hotly «hc would remain till she and 
Lewis were separated — not formally separated F 
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"As soon u one praiwa a poem to 9 poer," Hard- 
ing answered, "he t'uncici thzt his critic dtaiikca the 
rest." 

"txt Tiic read this to you, Lady Helen: 

"Wbn b3od an ibe dunku nwrn ut Maj-< 
Un'a ihi ilccpiialDf JatkiMW of ibt tba 
tia» (nrth * tnin iif boiiuin mmifirie* 
Crying: 'The put mait DFvct pai» awtf.' 

"Yet. ia iW lime u( rain and lUciy, 
The fnynjiut of na luiboca lutnoier Mfh* 
Wiililn tbr fcnie. tsjoic mf ilnaniag eyo 
I'uMM the ^ilnt cd «n Ideal tlar. 

"TKeB, Itrvid tinim of noligfat aod rtjio»e, 
TWkarmiirilibu, ihi: tcait tb4> uur lave Icsam, 
Aiv mine, are ilimo; until la tWftvt bcJiof 

"Wt •iiuiii. bnide onr brakcn pftnnt iMn, 

And Usher ihao ihn tlmilibiaK ot ibi ttin." 

"I'm SO glad you like the sonnet. But there are 
others"; and during the course of the afternoon they 
read poem after poem together; and at the cud of 
the afternoon, when he stood up to go, and extended 
his hand, he said: 

"Then 1 may expect you at tea-time to-morrow." 
"Oni, monsitfur; madamc sc prcscntcra dcmain 
che::. raunsieur a I'heurc du the." 

THE END 
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